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The  President:  I  sincerely  welcome  you,  gentlemen,  to  the 
Forty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Underwriter's  Association  of 
the  Pacific.  I  trust  that  it  will  in  every  way  be  a  profitable 
meeting. 

"Without  further  ado,  we  will  proceed  with  the  regular  order 
of  business.    First  is  the  roll  call. 

Mr.  Tiedemann :  I  move  that  the  roll  call  be  dispensed  with, 
Mr.  President. 

The  President :  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  ask  the  Sec- 
retary to  note  those  present,  and  it  will  be  so  ordered.  Hearing 
none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting.     Is  there  any  motion  on  that? 

Mr.  Fuller :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  our  last  meeting  be  dispensed  with.  The  printed  pro- 
ceedings have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  member. 
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The  Secretary :    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen, 
which  is  that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  be  dispensed  with.  What  is  your  pleasure?  Those 
in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  "Aye."  Contrary,  "No/' 
The  "Ayes  have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

AVe  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,    Mr.    Harrison. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

The  Secretary :    The  financial  statement  is  as  follows : 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Balance,  Bank  of  California,  December  31,  1919 $    318.46 

Received,  annual  dues,  active  members $2,874.00 

' '             "           il       associate  members 298.50 

' '         initiations    350.00 

1 '         sale  annual  proceedings 32.00 

"           "      insurance  literature 17.74 

"           "      lectures     11.98 

*  l         Fireman 's  Fund  dividend 6.00 

' '         sale  F.  F.  stock  and  rights 570.00 

*  *         dividend  Liberty  bonds    13.72 

1  i         Banquet    Committee    25.87 

4,199.81 

Total    receipts     $4,518.27 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Assistant    Secretary,    Librarian $1,200.00 

Bonus  to  Assistant  Secretary 50.00 

Stipend,  Secretary   300.00 

Postage 55.65 

Binding     96.35 

Subscriptions 49.80 

Supplies   28.68 
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Stenographer  (annual  meeting) 81.00 

F.  F.  Prem.    (Ins.) 14.75 

Flowers     40.00 

Chairs   (annual  meeting) 40.00 

Banquet  Committee    109.00 

Printing     767.35  • 

Files    42.00 

Miscellaneous    39.80 

Total   disbursements 2,914.38 


Balance     $1,603.89 

Balance,  Bank   of   California $1,020.17 

< '        Anglo  Calif.  Trust  Co 583.72 

$1,603.89 
Liberty  bonds   $    600.00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Hunter  Harrison, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
Audited  and  approved. 

Herbert  Folger. 

MEMBERSHIP,  JANUARY  14,  1920 

Active  Members,  January  14,  1920 467 

Deceased    9 

Elected  to  honorary  membership 2 

Resigned    13 

Dropped  for  non-payment 8 

—       32 

Active  Members,  February  9,  1921 ^ 435 

New  Members  elected   101 

Total  Active  Members,  February  9,   1921 536 

Associate   Members    158 

Honorary  Members    59 

Total  Membership 751 
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The  President :  You  have  heard  the  reading  by  the  Sec- 
ret a  ry  of  his  report.     What  shall  be  done  with  the  report? 

Mr.  Fuller:  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and 
placed  on  file. 

Mr!  Tiedemann :  I  second  the  motion ;  and  may  I  add 
that,  it  already  having  been  audited,  and  also  the  furtlier 
motion  that  it  be  set  out  in  full  in  our  printed  proceedings — 
if  Mr.  Fuller  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  Fuller:  I  accept  the  amendment  made  by  Mr.  Tiede- 
mann. 

The  President :  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report 
of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  be  accepted,  it  having  already  been 
audited,  and  that  it  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
annual  meeting.  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  wrill  say 
"Aye."  Those  opposed,  "No."  The  Ayes  have  it,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Next  in  order  is  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
I  will  ask  Secretary  Harrison  to  read  it. 

REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Your  Executive  Committee  has  held  such  meetings  during  the  year  as 
the  activities  of  the  Association  required;  and  the  finances  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  in  first-class  shape,  as  you  will  have  noted  by  the  Treasurer 's  report 
just  read  to  you;  notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of  printing,  binding, 
and  all  supplies,  the  expenses  have  been  kept  well  in  hand  and  the  balance 
on  hand  shows  a  healthy  increase  over  that  of  last  year,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  feel  that  both  the  Secretary  and  his  assistant.  Mr.  Moore,  are 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  they  have  carried  on  the  duties  imposed  upon  them. 

The  growing  use  of  the  Library  by  the  juniors  and  the  desire  on  their 
part  to  use  the  Library  room  for  study  purposes  is  very  gratifying  indeed, 
but  as  the  present  room  is  becoming  decidedly  cramped  for  space  and  has 
little  or  no  comfort  for  those  desiring  to  study,  we  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  incoming  Executive  Committee  a  careful  study  of  this  matter. 
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We  occupy  the  present  room  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  and  we  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
thanks  for  their  generosity  in  donating  the  room  for  the  services  of  the 
Library. 

Kespeetfully  submitted, 

H.  Blanchard,  Chairman. 

The  President :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  read  the  report 
of  your  Executive  Committee.  I  believe  it  is  usual  to  refer  the 
report,  as  to  its  recommendations,  to  a  committee  to  be  here- 
after appointed  by  the  Chair.  However,  perhaps  there  are 
not  any  special  recommendations  in  it  at  this  time.  I  am 
ready  for  a  suggestion  from  the  floor.  What  is  your  pleasure, 
gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton:  It  is  customary,  as  suggested  by  the 
Chair,  to  refer  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  that 
of  the  Librarian  and  also  the  President's  address,  to  one 
Committee.  I  therefore  move  that  this  report  be  referred  to 
a  Committee  to  be  hereafter  appointed  by  the  President,  to 
which  Committee  shall  be  referred  the  President's  address,  and 
report  of  the  Library  Committee,  the  Committee  to  be  so 
appointed  to  report  back  at  tomorrow's  session. 

Mr.  Tiedemann:    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  regularly  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  and 
also  the  report  of  the  Librarian,  along  with  the  President's 
address  and  any  other  reports  or  matters  that  may  hereafter 
be  referred  to  it,  be  referred  to  a  Committee  hereafter  to  be 
appointed .  by  the  Chair.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ? 
I  understand  it  to  be  a  Committee  of  three.  Those  in  favor 
of  the  motion  will  say  "Aye."  Opposed,  "No."  It  is  so 
ordered. 

We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee.    I  will  ask  Mr.  Harrison  to  read  it  for  us. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  1920 

Mr.  President: 

The  year  1920  began  and  ended  auspiciously  for  the  permanent  success 
and  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Library  Committee,  in  connection  with 
the  associate  membership. 

The  first  half  of  the  year,  consisting  of  six  meetings,  had  the  benefit 
of  our  beloved  and  indefatigable  Herbert  Folger.  The  benefit  of  his  large 
experience  and  enthusiasm,  in  handling  these  meetings,  is  naturally  trans- 
mitted through  your  Chairman  and  Committee  to  the  members  attending, 
and  full  credit  should  be  given  Mr.  Folger  for  the  continued  interest  and 
large  increase  of  attendance  throughout  the  year. 

The  total  associate  membership  numbers  156,  the  representation  of 
28  offices,  which  is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  offices  in  San 
Francisco.  Twenty-six  of  these  offices  paid  for  the  membership  voluntarily, 
and  the  average  attendance  (numbering  from  70  to  as  high  as  125)  gives 
full  expression  from  the  members  themselves  of  their  appreciation  of  the 
offices  subscribing  for  them.  Of  the  26  offices  mentioned,  only  1,  with  6 
members  enrolled,  failed  of  attendance. 

It  was  necessary,  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  period,  to  purchase 
additional  chairs  to  care  for  the  attendance,  and  at  no  time  throughout  the 
two  sessions  did  the  interest  of  the  membership  lag.  However,  even  though 
this  is  an  enthusiastic  and  encouraging  showing  to  the  members  of  the 
Library  Committee,  whose  full  co-operation  was  evident,  the  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  other  offices  which  are  not  represented  is  very  apparent. 

Throughout  the  war  period,  and  the  last  two  years, — when  efficient 
material  was  both  so  lacking  and  necessary, — too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  drawn  to  the  need  of  educational  possibilities  for  the  young  men  in  our 
business,  and  the  keen  interest  of  those  who  attended  indicates  how  valuable 
it  ultimately  should  be  to  all  companies  doing  business  in  San  Francisco, 
that  the  encouragement  and  co-operation  of  the  various  managers  and 
general  agents  should  be  shown  in  the  interest  of  the  fraternity. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  incoming  Committee  avail  itself  of  this  fact, 
and  endeavor  to  secure  through  your  Executive  Committee  the  attention  of 
disinterested  offices  to  this  practical  means  of  improving  the  timber  in  our 
business. 

Twelve  lectures  were  delivered,  several  of  which  are  already  in  print, 
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and  others  in  preparation  for  the  final  publication  of  the  Sixth  Volume  of 
Proceedings.  A  departure  from  the  usual  papers  was  inaugurated  in  the 
first  session,  in  the  handling  of  some  hypothetical  losses,  the  members  them- 
selves participating  in  the  various  characters,  and  determining  the  outcome 
in  such  manner  as  to  create  a  desire  for  more  of  this  work,  and  it  is  highly 
recommended  that  this  means  be  continued  for  an  enlarging  of  the  practical 
side  of  the  business  by  bringing  the  junior  members  into  close  contact 
with  actual  facts  and  conditions,  and  requiring  their  decision. 

In  the  second  session  a  complete  course  of  schedule  rating,  requiring 
five  lectures,  was  given  and  concluded,  commencing  with  the  tariff  formula, 
going  through  our  Pacific  Coast  schedule,  and  advancing  through  the 
analytical  schedule  used  in  some  40  odd  states  in  the  United  States.  The 
last  portion,  consisting  of  three  lectures,  was  given  by  Mr.  Elliott  Mid- 
dleton,  formerly  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Actuarial  Bureau,  and  in  your 
Chairman 's  opinion  proved  the  most  valuable  asset  to  the  associate  members ' 
efforts. 

The  Chairman  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  valuable  co- 
operation of  the  various  members  of  the  Committee. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  E.  Townsend,  Chairman. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  report 
of  the  Library  Committee.  Gentlemen,  what  is  your  pleasure 
in  that  regard? 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton :  The  other  motion,  having  been 
carried,  I  think  automatically  disposes  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  President:  Very  well.  The  Chair  will  adopt  that 
view,  unless  there  be  objection,  and  it  will  be  so  referred. 
Hearing  none,  it  is  so  referred. 

Has  Mr.  Moore,  our  Librarian,  a  few  words  to  say  to  us? 
I  am  sure  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

Mr.  J.  P.  Moore 

Mr.  President :  I  did  not  observe  in  the  program  any 
note  of  a  report  from  the  Librarian,  and  consequently  merely 
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prepared  a  written  report,  which  might  be  published  in  the 
proceedings.  But  I  will  say  a  few  words,  at  any  rate,  because 
I  think  it  is  your  due. 

This  is  our  Forty-fifth  Annual  Meeting.  I  happened  to 
"  be  present  at  the  first  one,  and  I  have  been  present  very 
generally  since,  and  therefore  perhaps  I  can  speak  from  some 
experience. 

I  think  of  all  the  forty-five  meetings,  this,  the  forty-fifth, 
should  be  commended  as  showing,  as  never  before,  the  interest 
of  the  managers  in  their  own  men  and  in  the  Library — perhaps 
I  should  mention  the  Library  first  in  this  particular  connection, 
because  five  times  as  many  of  you  managers  have  visited  the 
library  this  year  as  have  ever  done  so  before.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  of  them  would  readily  say  to  you  they  did 
not  know  there  were  so  many  things  and  good  things  in  the 
library. 

The  active  members  have  also  shown  a  greater  interest 
than  ever  before  in  the  Library,  and  in  study  there.  I  speak 
about  this,  because  the  Library  is  open  for  study.  The 
membership  of  this  Association  has  the  use  of  that  Library 
from  half  past  eight  in  the  morning  until  half  past  ten  at 
night  seven  days  in  the  week.  And  they  drop  in  for  study  for 
an  hour,  two  hours,  sometimes  for  an  afternoon,  and  often- 
times on  Sunday  and  for  night  work. 

Then,  too,  the  number  of  students  has  increased  greatly, 
a  fact  of  which  I  think  you  have  every  reason  to  be  proud. 
And  the  work  of  the  Association  has  gone  on  steadily,  and  has 
been  approved  all  over  the  world.  When  I  say  that,  I  am 
referring  particularly  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia, 
Japan,  the  Islands,  and  of  course  of  America  as  well.  Only 
a  few  moments  ago,  I  received  a  communication  from  one  of 
the   officers   of  the   great   Association   of   Boston,   and,    as   you 
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know,  there  in  Boston  they  have  the  largest  library  concerning 
fire  literature  in  the  world,  and  I  want  to  read  just  a  line  or 
two,  to  show  you  the  appreciation  that  they  have  of  your 
work.  I  will  read  only  what  he  says  regarding  your 
Association : 

"The  work  being  done  by  your  Association  is  each  year 
reaching  a  wider  and  more  appreciative  circle.  Some- 
times it  requires  a  bit  of  an  optimist  to  believe  this,  but 
if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  run  back  through  the  years 
immediately  past,  he  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  library 
stands  much  higher  in  the  practical  opinion  of  the  business 
than  ever  it  did  before.  It  is  even  hoped  that  a  very 
insistent  pressure  of  necessity  will  make  itself  felt  in 
fire  insurance." 

That  is  wrhat  they  have  to  say  there,  of  our  work,  and 
they  have  also  added  publicly  in  their  catalogue  that  the  most 
valuable  works  on  insurance  are  from  your  body.  That 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  you  at  this  Forty-fifth 
Annual  Meeting. 

Again,  even  at  the  expense  of  repetition,  we  have  had  this 
year  the  privilege  as  never  before  of  feeling  that  the  managers 
of  this  institution  have  waked  up  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
men  in  the  field  and  the  boys  in  the  office.  I  am  sorry  not  to 
be  able  to  report  for  all  of  the  companies  in  this  connection,, 
because  out  of  fifty  companies  to  which  I  have  sent  out  notices, 
only  twenty-eight  of  them  have  responded,  some  of  the  balance 
of  them  saying:  "Oh,  well,  let  them  go  to  the  devil.  We 
don't  care  anything  about  the  boys.  If  they  do  their  workr 
that  is  enough  for  us."  It  goes  without  saying  that  that  is  a 
bad  system  to  start  with.  However,  we  have  gone  on  and 
published  this  year  Volume  V,  including  1918  and  1919 
(1920  has  not  been  published  as  yet),  a  volume  which  is  full 
of  valuable  things  for  the  world  as  well  as  for  ourselves.     In 
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the  early  part  of  the  year,  we  published  each  lecture  as  it 
was  delivered,  and  that  lecture  was  given  to  the  boys,  our 
associates,  to  be  taken  to  their  offices,  etc.  The  latter  part  of 
the  year,  six  months  of  it,  was  devoted  entirely  to  rating. 
The  fact  that  we  have  devoted  so  much  time  to  that  subject 
has  waked  up  the  institutions  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago  and  Boston,  and  as  well  in  Europe.  "We  thought 
we  ought  to  devote  more  time  to  our  men  on,  especially, 
subjects  that  they  have  to  use  in  the  office.  Those  particular 
lectures  were  never  delivered  to  me,  and  consequently  I  have 
never. had  them  published.  Those  that  are  published  will  go 
into  Volume  VI,  which  will  take  up  1920  and  1921. 

But  I  come  back  to  the  proposition  that  the  boys  have 
been  students,   they  have   come   here,   and  they   have   worked. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing,  however:  that  from  those  of  you 
who  are  in  the  field,  I  am  constantly  receiving  letters  asking 
what  is  in  the  Library  that  they  can  have  on  this  subject  or 
that  or  the  other.  Some  of  them  have  been  rather  poorly 
written,  perhaps,  and  I  just  want  at  this  point  to  urge  upon 
you  more  care  in  the  correspondence — it  is  bad  when  it  comes 
here  and  bad  when  it  comes  to  you. 

I  think  I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  except  to  congrat- 
ulate you  all  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  Association; 
and,  as  I  say,  I  have  had  experience,  for  fifty-nine  years  ago 
I  was  doing  fire  insurance  in  San  Francisco.    (Applause.) 

The  President:  Our  venerable  Librarian  has  certainly 
had  a  wonderful  experience.  We  all  love  him,  and  it  would 
not  have  been  a  successful  meeting,  it  seems  to  me,  without 
some  word  from  Mr.  Moore.  We  are  very  glad,  indeed,  to 
have  you  with  us,  Mr.  Moore.  The  report  of  the  Librarian 
will  appear  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 
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We  have  some  new  members  proposed,  and  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  to  read  them. 

The  Secretary:    The  list  of  applications  is  as  follows: 

C.  C.  Adams,  Los  Angeles,  Special  Agent,  Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency. 
Thos.  E.  Atherton,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 
W.  L.  Atkinson,  Spokane,  Special  Agent,  Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency. 

H.  F.  Badger,  San  Francisco,  Inspector,  North  British  &  Mercantile. 
Harold  A.  Baker,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  B.  Goodwin  Agency. 

D.  E.  Beard,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency. 

A.  H.  Bonstin,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  New  York  Underwriters. 
L.  H.  Box,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Continental  Insurance  Co. 

T.  D.  Bradbury,  Los  Angeles,  Special  Agent,  Edward  Brown  &  Sons. 
J.  E.  Brochiero,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Continental  Ins.  Co. 
J.  T.  Brocksieper,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Continental  Ins.  Co. 

E.  J.  Byrne,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Seeley  &  Co. 

E.  K.  Byxbee,  San  Francisco,  Acting  City  Manager,  Commercial  Union. 

J.  E.  Campbell,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Continental  Ins.  Co. 

Arthur  G.  Clarke,  Los  Gatos,  Ind.  Adjuster. 

Geo.  A.  Cleary,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Phoenix  Assurance  Corp. 

Frank  Cleaves,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Fireman 's  Fund. 

J.  T.  Collins,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Conn.  &  Westchester. 

J.  McCann  Davis,  San  Francisco,  Dept.  Manager,  Marsh  &  McLennon. 

B.  L.  McDowell,  San  Francisco,  Gen'l  Agent,  Auto  Dept.,  Calif.  Ins.  Co. 
H.  G.  Doyle,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Edward  Brown  &  Sons. 

T.  L.  Dunsmore,  Portland,  Special  Agent,  Conn.  &  Westchester. 
L.  H.  Durden,  San  Francisco,  Chief  Clerk,  Sun  Ins.  Co. 
Harry  M.  Frank,  Phoenix,  Special  Agent,  Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Co. 
Walter  G.  Frezier,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  B.  Goodwin  Agency. 
M.  C.  Godfrey,  San  Francisco,  Supt.  City  Dept.,  Norwich  Union. 
Arthur  S.  Hackett.  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Fire  Association. 
K.  C.  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Aetna  Ins.  Co. 
Walter  Herzer,  San  Francisco,  Asst.  Genl.  Agt.,  Bentley  &  Waterman. 
A.  F.  Holden,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  A.  T.  Bailey. 

C.  J.  Holman,  San  Francisco,  Manager,  Commercial  Union. 

J.  S.  Hurry,  San  Francisco,  Asst.  Gen.  Agent,  Bentley  &  Waterman. 
G.  A.  Inman,  San  Francisco,  Supt.  Auto  Dept.,  North  British  &  Mercantile. 
W.  A.  Johnston  Jr.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Special  Agent,  Royal  &  Queen  Ins. 
H.  C.  D.  Keith,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Continental  Ins.  Co. 
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Geo.  W.  Kemper,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  North  British  &  Mercantile. 

D.  G.  Kenning,  Salt  Lake  City,  Special  Agent,  Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Clifford  King,  Seattle,  State  Agent,  Crum  &  Forster. 

Geo.  A.  Kingman,  Los  Angeles,  Special  Agent,  Aetna  Ins.  Co. 

Harvey  L.  Kinney,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  Special  Agent,  Liverpool,  London  & 

Globe. 
J.  L.  Lang,  Los  Angeles,  Special  Agent,  A.  T  Bailey  Agency. 
Graham  Lawrence,  Salt  Lake  City,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union. 
C.  H.  Lervold,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Auto  Dept.,  Calif.  Ins.  Co. 
Clinton  A.  Lothrop,  Los  Angeles,  Special  Agent,  Liverpool,  London  &  Globe. 

E.  N.  Loucke  Jr.,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Edward  Brown  &  Sons. 
A.  H.  Mann,  Seattle,  Special  Agent,  Crum  &  Forster. 

Ralph  H.  Mann,  Portland,  Special  Agent,  Miller,  Henley  &  Scott. 

G.  S.  Mariner,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Special  Agent,  Aetna  Ins.  Co. 

W.  N.  Martin,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Continental  Ins.  Co. 

A.  L.  Merritt,  San  Francisco,  Asst.  Secretary,  Continental  Ins.  Co. 

W.  L.  Miller,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

C  C.  Mills,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Continental  Ins.  Co. 

H.  F.  Mills,  Asst.  Genl.  Agent,  Aetna  Fire  Ins. 

W.  J.  Moe.  Great  Falls,  Mantana,  Branch  Manager,  P.  C.  Adj.  Bureau. 

C.  C.  Morris,  Great  Falls,  Montana  Special  Agent,  Aetna  Ins.  Co. 

Wm.  Muller,  San  Francisco,  Acting  City  Manager,  Commercial  Union. 

A.  McAllister,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Auto  Dept.,  Commercial  Union. 

Archibald  McAllister,  San  Francisco,  Asst.  Genl.  Manager.,  Auto  Dept., 
Calif.  Insurance  Co. 

W.  L.  McCallum,  Billings,  Montana,  Special  Agent,  Edw.  Brown  &  Sons. 

H.  C.  McGregor,  San  Francisco,  Supt.  Improved  Eisks,  Liverpool  London  & 
Globe. 

H.  P.  McGuire,  San  Francisco,  Supt.  Fire  Loss  Dept.,  Commercial  Union. 

I).  A.  McKinley,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Continental  Ins.  Co. 

G.  Nathan,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

Wm.  H.  Neuberger,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Marsh  &  McLennon. 

Stanford  Olsen,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

Eichard  Orlob,  Salt  Lake  City,  Special  Agent,  Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

Harold  H.  Osborn,  San  Francisco,  Office  Manager,  North  British  &  Mer- 
cantile. 

Geo.  P.  Perry,  San  Francisco,  Office  Manager,  Conn.  &  Westchester. 

Harry  W.  Peterson,  Los  Angeles,  Special  Agent,  New -Zealand  Ins.  Co. 

Arthur  Poat,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Marsh  &  McLennon. 
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Wyatt  M.  Paine,  Butte,  Montana,  Special  Agent,  Royal  &  Queen  Ins.  Co. 

F.  J.  Ralston,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union. 

Herbert  C.  Ramsey,  Helena,  Montana,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union. 

T.  B.  Randall,  San  Francisco,  Acting  Marine  Secy.,  Commercial  Union. 

W.  J.  Reed,  Los  Angeles,  Special  Agent,  Crum  &  Forster. 

Wm.  Romaine  Jr.,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Edw  Brown  &  Sons. 

Ellmore  Roberts,  Los  Angeles,  Special  Agent,  Home  Insurance  Co. 

J.  K.  Robinson,  Portland,  Special  Agent,  Atlas  Assurance  Co.  Ltd. 

H.  C.  Rodgers,  San  Francisco,  Examiner,  Commercial  Union. 

Wm.  J.  Santee,  San  Francisco,  Engineer,  Marsh  &  McLennon. 

D.  B.  Scrimgeour,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Continental  Ins.  Co. 

Volney  Seebeck,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union. 

Thomas  Selaya,  Phoenix,  Special  Agent,  Ins.  Co.  of  North  America. 

Raymond  R.  Sheldon,  San  Rafael,  Special  Agent,  Niagara  Fire  Ins. 

B.  B.  Smith,  Fresno,  Special  Agent,  Aetna  Ins.  Co. 

L.  P.  Stephens,  Los  Angeles,  Special  Agent,  Conn.  &  Westchester  Ins. 

Herbert  V.  Stockton,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  California  Ins.  Co. 

W.  J.  Stobener,  Spokane,  Special  Agent,  Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

R.  E.  Swearingen,  San  Francisco,  Special  Risk  Engineer,  Continental  Ins.  Co. 

Major   C.   M.   Tobin,   San  Diego,   Special   Agent,   Commercial   Union 

W.  E.  Tracy,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Continental  Ins.  Co. 

Leslie  Tubbs,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

R.  C.  Vaughan,  San  Francisco,  Office  Manager,  Continental  Ins.  Co. 

F.  O.  Vincent,  Portland,  Special  Agent,  Edward  Brown  &  Sons. 

A.  G.  Wallace,  Portland,  Special  Agent,  Edward  Brown  &  Sons. 

J.  H.  Wallace,  Great  Falls,  Montana,  Special  Agent,  Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Frank  White,  Sacramento,  Auto  Department,  Home  Insurance  Co. 

N.  I.  Winterburn,  San  Francisco,  City  Manager,  Fire  Assn.  of  Philadelphia. 

Milton  Williams,  San  Francisco,  Special  Agent,  Ins.  Co.  of  North  America. 

L.  H.  Wood,  Los  Angeles,  Special  Agent,  Home  Insurance  Co. 

Laurence  C.  Young,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ind.  Adjuster. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  read  by  the  Secretary, 
gentlemen,  the  list  of  those  proposed  for  membership  in  the 
Association.  What  is  your  pleasure?  It  has  been  the  custom 
to  elect  them  by  one  ballot,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  in  favor  of 
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the  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  read,  as  members  of  our 
Association. 

Mr.  Fuller:    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion, 
which  is  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association 
in  favor  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  have  just  been  read, 
as  members  of  the  Association.  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion 
will  say  "Aye."  Opposed,  "No."  The  Ayes  have  it,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Secretary :  The  ballot  has  been  cast,  Mr.  President, 
in  favor  of  the  election  to  membership  of  the  applicants  whose 
names  I  have  read. 

The  President :  I  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they 
are  elected  to  active  membership  in  the  Association. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton:  Mr.  President:  The  policy  of  the 
Association  in  the  past  has  been  to  elect  to  honorary  member- 
ship those  who  are  perhaps  somewhat  indirectly  engaged  in 
the  insurance  business,  or  who  come  in  contact  with  it.  such 
as  editors  of  insurance  magazines,  attorneys  practicing  insur- 
ance law,  those  engaged  in  fire  prevention  work,  and  similar 
occupations,  but  not  special  agents,  or  managers,  or  assistant 
managers.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  having  with  us  for 
several  years  the  Assistant  General  Manager  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  who  has  done  work  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  who  is,  I  think,  eligible  for  honorary  membership ; 
and  I  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  Mr.  C.  H. 
Lum,  Assistant  General  Manager  of  the  National  Board  of 
Underwriters,   for  honorary  membership   in  the   Association. 

Mr.  Folger:    I  second  the  nomination. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Lum  for  honorary  membership  in  the  Association.      Those   in 
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favor  of  the  nomination  and  election  of  Mr.  Lum  as  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Association  will  say  "Aye."  Contrary, 
"No."     The  Ayes  have  it  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Sir.  Tiedemann:  Along  the  same  line,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Blanchard,  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company, 
I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  for  honorary  membership  in  this 
Association  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Maloney.  Mr.  Maloney 
was  formerly  closely  allied  with  this  Association,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  its  proceedings.  While  he  is  still  eligible  to 
active  membership,  he  no  longer  resides  in  Pacific  Coast  terri- 
tory, and,  with  Mr.  Blanchard,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very 
fitting  compliment  to  place  his  name  on  our  list  of  honorary 
members.     And  I  so  move  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Folger:    I  second  that  nomination  as  well. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
A.  A.  Maloney  for  honorary  membership  in  the  Association. 
Those  in  favor  of  his  election  as  an  honorary  member  will  say 
"Aye."  Contrary,  "No."  The  Ayes  have  it,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Sir.  Fuller:  Up  until  about  one  year  ago,  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  F.  O.  Standiford  was  an  active  member  of  the  Association. 
In  fact,  he  was  a  member  for  about  twenty-five  years,  during 
which  time  he  wrote  two  or  three  valuable  papers  and  served 
as  President  of  the  Association.  He  now  retires  to  private 
life,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  propose  that  his  name  be  added 
to  the  honorary  membership  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary :    I  second  the  nomination. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Standiford,  which  has  been  duly  seconded.  Those  in  favor  of 
the  election  of  Mr.  Standiford  to  honorary  membership  in  the 
Association  will  say  "Aye."  Contrary,  "No."  The  Ayes 
have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  Fuller:  Is  Mr.  Clarke,  attorney  in  Seattle,  a  member 
of  this  Association? 

The  Secretary:    I  think  not. 

Mr.  Fuller:  Mr.  Fred  G.  Clarke,  attorney  for  the  com- 
panies in  the  City  of  Seattle,  and  who  has  a  paper  to  be  read 
at  this  meeting,  is  eligible  to  honorary  membership  in  the 
Association,  and  I  desire  to  propose  his  name  for  such  mem- 
bership. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  from  the   floor.) 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Fred  G.  Clarke  for  honorary  membership  in  the  Association, 
which  has  been  duly  seconded.  All  those  in  favor  of  his 
election  will  say  "Aye."  Contrary,  "No."  The  Ayes  have  it, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Deans :  What  I  desire  to  address  the  Association  upon 
at  this  moment,  Mr.  President,  is  not  directly  connected  with 
the  honorary  membership.  But  it  has  been  thought  that,  con- 
sidering the  age  of  this  Association,  forty-five  years,  and  the 
fact  that  the  gentlemen  originally  responsible  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Association  have  passed  on,  yet  there  are  a  very 
considerable  number  here  who  have  been  members  continuously 
for  twenty-five  years,  or  more,  and  that  it  would  be  a  very 
fitting  thing  were  we  to  establish  a  life  membership,  making 
eligible  to  that  class  all  those  members  who  have  continuously 
paid  dues  for  twenty-five  years.  I  don't  know  whether  this 
is  the  proper  time  to  offer  a  resolution  to  that  effect.  The 
By-Laws  and  Constitution  require  a  year's  notice,  or  at  least 
a  notice  one  meeting  in  advance,  and  as  we  hold  our  meetings 
annually,  this  matter  would  perhaps  come  up  for  disposition  a 
year  hence.  If  I  have  your  permission  and  authority,  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  resolution  at  this  time,  as  follows : 
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"Amendment  to  Article  X  of  the  Constitution.  Add: 
'  Life  Members.  Any  member  who  shall  have  been  an  active 
member  and  who  shall  have  paid  dues  continuously  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  shall  be  eligible  to  life  mem- 
bership in  this  Association,  such  life  membership  to  be 
without  dues  and  to  carry  with  it  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  member  in  good  standing.'  "% 

I  move  the  adoption  of  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Fuller:    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  Are  there  any  remarks  upon  the  subject? 
All  those  in  favor  of  the  resolution  will  say  "Aye."  Opposed, 
"No."  The  Ayes  have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  matter 
will  come  up  for  final  consideration  a  year  hence. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  will  be  the  practical  effect  of  it,  that 
it  will  come  a  year  hence.  I  believe  there  is  a  proviso  for 
quarterly  meetings,  but  they  are  never  held.  My  idea  was 
simply  to  get  this  matter  before  you  so  that  it  might  be  acted 
upon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association.  And,  as  the  Chair 
has  just  stated,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  I  will  ask  you  to  all  stand 
while  we  reverently  refer  to  those  who  have  gone,  since  our 
last  meeting.    The  Secretary  will  read  the  roll. 

The  Secretary:  Members  who  have  died  during  the  year 
are  as  follows: 

W.  W.  Alverson         E.  P.  Mesick  C.  W.  Rohrer 

W.  B.  Hopkins  Noah  L.  Nelson  Sam  B.  Stoy 

F.  J.  H.  Manning     H.  E.  Parkhurst        W.  G.  Taffiinder 

The  President :  Each  of  those  gentlemen  has  left  with  us  an 
imprint  of  a  personality,  and  I  am  sure  that,  as  their  names 
were  read  you  felt  the  impulse  of  noble  living,  because  of 
the   splendid   record   they   have    left   us.      The   report    of   the 
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Committee  on  Resolutions  concerning  the  departed  will  be 
published  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

Is  there  anything  further  in  the  way  of  business  to  come 
before  t  lie  meeting  at  this  time,  and  before  proceeding  with 
the  regular  program?  If  not,  I  will  ask  Vice-President  Deans 
to  take  the  chair. 

The  Vice-President:  The  next  item  on  the  program  is 
the  " President's  Address,"  to  which  we  will  now  be  pleased 
to  listen. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

By  Frank  L.  Emerick,  President  of  the  Association 

It  was  Centennial  Year,  the  23rd  of  February,  just  after 
the  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  fire  that  thirty-two  men  met  and 
established  our  Association,  which  has  grown  to  be  (possibly 
not  the  largest  in  point  of  membership,  but,  no  doubt)  the 
most  active  and  progressive  in  our  land.  Only  three  charter 
members  are  still  living:  R.  G.  Brush,  Robert  Dickson  and 
R.  H.  Magill. 

Four  days  prior  to  this  incident,  away  back  in  an  old 
Missouri  River  town,  the  stork  had  been  busy  and  ushered 
into  this  beautiful  world  of  ours  one  destined  to  be  your 
President.  You  bestowed  the  honor  upon  him  a  year  ago. 
It  is,  therefore,  my  privilege  and  pleasure  at  this  time  to 
welcome  you  all  to  our  forty-fifth  annual  gathering. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  program  as  arranged  may  offer  not 
only  that  which  will  prove  instructive,  but  helpful  and  inspir- 
ing as  well,  and  that  wThile  we  are  being  told  of  the  process 
and  hazards  of  a  few  classes  of  risks,  we  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fellowship  in  our  business,  together  with  our  moral  obli- 
gation, the  unity  and  co-operation  of  underwriter,  agent  and 
broker,   ever  having  a  vision   of  the   future,   appreciating  the 
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view  of  our  business  by  the  layman,  perfecting  our  rating 
schedules  to  the  end  that  we  can  show  the  insured  a  sound 
reason  why  his  rate  is  what  it  is,  eliminating  or  perfecting 
such  forms  and  clauses  as  may  have  proven  pernicious,  show- 
ing the  effect  on  fire  insurance  companies  when  normal  prices 
again  obtain,  keeping  apace  with  the  times  in  the  selling  of 
our  auto  coverage  insurance,  and  from  an  educational  stand- 
point ever  pushing  forward  in  the  campaign  of  fire  prevention. 

Being  a  President  selected  from  the  plain  rank  and  file 
of  the  Northwest  Special  Agents,  and  with  headquarters  far 
removed  from  the  seat  of  activities,  much  dependence  has  had 
to  be  placed  on  the  various  committees  and  associate  officers, 
to  all  of  whom  I  am  most  sincerely  grateful. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Moore,  our  venerable  and  highly  esteemed  Libra- 
rian, continues  to  give  most  excellent  service  in  connection 
with  our  grand  and  valuable  Library, — ready  and  willing  at 
all  times  to  assist  those  in  search  of  information  contained  in 
the  books  therein. 

There  are  doubtless  many  in  attendance  here  today  who 
are  experiencing  their  first  presence  with  our  Association,  and 
to  them  let  me  say  that  the  primary  object  of  this  Association 
is  educational — to  exchange  ideas,  opinions  and  expressions, 
and  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  personal  intercourse  with  the 
leading  men  of  our  profession.  Here  there  are  neither  Board 
nor  non-Board  Rules.  Any  member,  regardless  of  the  com- 
pany he  represents,  is  accorded  the  same  welcome  and  privi- 
leges, and  for  this  reason  the  Association  has  no  equal,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  it  has  afforded  to  all  of  its 
members. 

ASSOCIATE    MEMBERS 

The  organization  of  the  associate  members  seems  to  me  a 
wonderfully   constructive    work,    for   here    it    is   that    the    raw 
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material  is  worked  into  shape  for  future  achievements  as  new 
members  of  the  parent  society,  and  large  credit  is  due  the 
active  members  of  our  association  for  the  time  and  talents  they 
have  so  generously  contributed  in  the  lectures  before  the 
associate  members. 

SPECIAL   AGENTS'   ASSOCIATION 

The  Special  Agents'  Associations  over  the  country  are 
strengthening  their  ranks.  Some  of  these  associations  have 
been  in  existence  a  great  many  years,  some  are  just  being 
organized.  The  Special  Agents'  Association  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  of  which  your  President  has  had  the  honor  of 
being  a  member  for  many  years,  has  been  most  active  in  its 
endeavors.  A  ruling  adopted  by  the  Fire  Underwriters  of  the 
Pacific  some  time  ago  ought  to  be  very  encouraging  to  our 
Special  Agents: 

''This  Board  shall  encourage  and  give  its  full  support 
to  the  organization  and  perfection  of  the  fieldmen's  asso- 
ciations throughout  its  jurisdiction,  and  it  shall  be  incum- 
bent upon  all  members  to  have  their  field  representatives 
join  such  associations  and  co-operate  in  their  work." 

I  do  not  know  the  reasons  that  prompted  the  adoption  of 
this  rule,  but  it  impresses  me  as  being  particularly  significant, 
and  looks  as  if  the  members  of  the  Board  at -San  Francisco 
have  awakened  to  the  importance  of  such  organizations  in 
working  out  purely  local  problems.  We  should  indeed  welcome 
this  changed  condition,  for  I  feel  confident  that  such  an  associa- 
tion can  be  productive  of  much  good,  and  be  of  extreme  value 
to  the  Pacific  Board  in  the  handling  of  problems  in  the  various 
states.  This  certainly  emphasizes  the  idea  that  the  Special 
Agents'  Associations  are  appreciated  by  the  parent  Association, 
and  we,  as  special  agents,  should  be  very  much  interested  in  the 
success   of  the   Fire   Underwriters'  Association   of  the   Pacific. 
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STATE  INSURANCE    AGENTS '    ASSOCIATION 

A  wonderful  momentum  is  being  gathered  in  the  move- 
ment towards  local,  state  and  national  Insurance  Agents' 
Associations.  The  recent  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Agents,  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was,  in 
my  opinion,  a  wonderfully  aggressive  step.  Forty-three  states 
were  represented,  more  local  agents  being  in  attendance  than 
at  any  previous  convention,  and  also  more  company  officials.  It 
emphasizes  more  and  more  the  Get-Together  spirit.  The  insur- 
ance agents  are  coming  to  realize  the  influence  and  importance 
of  co-operation,  and  the  advantage  it  can  be  put  to. 

THE  NATIONAL  FIRE  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION 

One  of  the  greatest  publicity  forces  in  the  world  today  is 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association.  It  is  giving  the 
public  and  the  insurance  fraternity  most  valuable  service  in 
directing  thought  toward  conservation  of  created  wealth  and 
preservation  of  human  life.  You  of  our  West  are  familiar  with 
the  success  along  this  line  of  our  dear  friend,  Mr.  Jay  Stevens 
and  his  able  associate,  Mr.  John  H.  Schively.  As  its  National 
Secretary,  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  will  address  you  later 
in  the  meeting.  I  make  this  brief  reference,  knowing  that  he 
will  tell  you  something  most  interesting.  Along  with  this  work 
goes  the  marvelous  progress  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 
Mr.  Merrill,  as  its  president,  will  later  tell  you  of  his  Labora- 
tories' most  interesting  and  instructive  work. 

Insurance  Commissioners  seem  to  be  getting  the  spirit.  It 
is  high  time, — for  our  nation  has  the  largest  per  capita  fire 
loss  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

FIRE   PREVENTION   DAY 

Slowly,  but  surely,  Fire  Prevention  Day  is  coming  to  be 
observed,    but    more    publicity,    more    enthusiasm    is    needed. 
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There  is  an  extreme  lack  of  co-operation.  For  instance,  during 
Fire  Prevention  Week  at  Portland  a  year  ago,  it  was  noted 
with  keen  regret  how  few  field  men  were  in  attendance.  We 
do  not  seem  to  fully  realize  that  this  campaign  work  for  teach- 
ing the  public  to  guard  against  the  fire  demon  is  the  main 
contributory  cause  for  our  low  loss  ratio,  and  therefore  should 
be  encouraged  and  supported  without  reservation.  The  Oregon 
Commissioner  noted  in  particular  how  indifferent  Special 
Agents  were,  and  he  strongly  expressed  his  disappointment 
that  those  who  should  be  vitally  interested  in  this  work  did 
not  assist  in  making  the  event  a  success. 

The  work  of  Thomas  H.  Ince  (of  motion  picture  fame) 
seems  to  be  creating  much  interest.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
endeavor  there  were  111  cities  in  the  contest,  and  now  I  see 
that  there  will  be  137  Coast  cities  in  the  riyalry  for  Mr.  Ince's 
trophy. 

Then,  too,  the  Governors  of  the  various  states  are  encour- 
aging fire  prevention  activities. 

Even  the  women  are  becoming  interested.  Lecturers  of 
their  own  sex  are  putting  forth  strenuous  endeavors  to  lay 
before  housewives  the  importance  of  the  movement.  And,  as 
you  know,  Jay  Stevens,  along  with  Mr.  Schively,  is  making  the 
education  of  the  school  children  a  very  important  feature  of 
their  work,  and  I  do  feel  that  after  school  children  have 
listened  to  Mr.  Schively 's  most  able  explanation  of  the  dangers 
of  the  fire  demon  the  children  should  have  an  impression  that 
ought  to  keep  them  ever  on  the  alert. 

ARSON    COMMITTEE 

You  have  heard  to  a  considerable  extent  in  former  meet- 
ings of  the  far  reaching  work  of  the  Arson  Committee,  and  it 
has  not  abated  in  the  least  in  its  untiring  efforts  to  bring  to 
task  that  most  contemptible  of  all  criminals,  the  arsonist. 
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SOCIALISTIC   INSURANCE 

Our  present  trend  towards  socialistic  insurance,  such  as 
is  being  circulated  from  such  hotbeds  as  North  Dakota,  will, 
if  not  checked,  be  the  deathknell  to  our  private  institutions. 
There  is  just  one  remedy  to  meet  the  solution, — that  is  organ- 
ization. The  Non-Partisan  League  has  had  a  blow  from  which 
it  is  hoped  it  will  never  recover.  The  battle  in  this  regard  is 
not  fully  won,  and  we  must  continue  to  assert  in  no  uncertain 
manner  our  rights  in  this  most  important  matter.  We  must 
be  wide-awake  and  not  let  down  in  our  opposition,  but  must 
remain  organized  to  combat  such  doctrines  as  would  tend  to 
tear  down  and  disrupt  the  insurance  business.  For  this  reason, 
insurance  men  should  join  and  become  active  in  such  public- 
spirited  organizations  as  are  beneficial  to  the  cause.  They 
should  become  leaders  in  their  field.  They  should  be  members 
of  the  Insurance  Federation,  the  only  organization  we  now 
have  representing  all  classes  of  insurance.  Every  man  or 
woman  in  the  business  should,  in  my  opinion,  belong  thereto 
and  take  an  active  part  in  the  preservation  of  his  own  business. 

FEDERATION 

In  the  past  the  Insurance  Federation  has  been  particularly 
active  in  these  public  matters,  and  we  should  not  overlook  the 
desirability  of  continuing  that  activity  in  and  out  of  season. 
The  Federation  has  been  productive  of  excellent  results  in  the 
states  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  worthy  of 
the  best  efforts  of  our  members.  Not  only  that,  but  it  seems 
that  Special  Agents  in  their  usual  field  activities  could  carry 
the  word  to  the  local  agents,  interesting  them  in  this  organiza- 
tion, and  through  such  an  organization  keeping  up  the  cam- 
paign for  good  practices  in  our  business.  In  the  past  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  wait  until  the  legislators  have  been  elected, 
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and  insurance  men  became  active  only  during  that  particular 
time  in  affairs  embracing  such  interests.  But  we  have  since 
Learned  that  it  is  right  and  wise  that  we  be  constantly  alert 
and  that  our  campaign  work  should  be  conducted  before  the 
election  rather  than  afterwards. 

As  insurance  men  we  are  not  asking  for  any  special  priv- 
ileges or  favors,  but  we  are  simply  asking  for  a  square  and 
honest  deal,  and  are  quite  willing  to  abide  by  the  consequences. 
We  can  carry  that  message  to  the  legislators,  and  it  is  a 
message  that  we  can  speak  of  as  our  right,  and  demand  as 
our  right.  If  they  are  opposed  to  our  interests,  it  is  well  that 
we  know  so  beforehand.  But  if  they  are  constructive  thinkers, 
really  desirous  of  the  public  good,  I  am  quite  confident  that 
they  will  be  willing  to  listen  to  us  and  act  accordingly. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  show  an  unreasonable  oppo- 
sition, it  will  become  quite  evident  that  they  are  not  the  ones 
we  should  support  for  the  office.  We  are  in  no  sense  a  political 
organization,  but  that  should  not  make  us  backward  in  demand- 
ing our  rights  as  citizens  and  as  an  organization. 

I  regard  this  as  a  broad  and  proper  step  in  our  business, 
and  to  me  it  points  to  the  times  and  gives  a  promise  for  the 
future.  It  should  give  us  additional  strength  and  courage  in 
the  future  when  we  have  such  problems  to  meet.  In  the  years 
past  the  public  officials  had  the  companies  pretty  well  cowed, 
in  view  of  which  the  companies  or  their  officers,  rather  than 
incur  their  displeasure,  yielded  to  unnecessary  and  burden- 
some demands  and  restrictions,  fearful  of  the  official  might. 
But  that  condition  has  changed,  and  we  should  be  thankful 
that  that  unhappy  time  is  practically  over.  However,  we  must 
not  feel  over-confident,  nor  allow  ourselves  to  be  lulled  to  sleep 
through  inactivity.  Instead,  we  must  be  very  watchful,  and 
constantly  so,   ready   always   to   take   our  stand   for   right,    or 
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what  is  our  highest  sense  of  right,  regardless  as  to  who  may 
be  concerned. 

Happily,  we  are  parting  from  the  apologetic  attitude  that 
to  some  degree  formerly  obtained  in  our  business.  We  have 
reached  the  point  of  having  some  conception  of  the  bigness  of 
the  insurance  business,  and  to  realize  that  it  is  one  of  the 
seven  great  branches  of  activity  in  our  country;  that  it  stands 
for  fairness  and  as  such  can  only  reflect  fairness.  We  are 
living  in  a  wonderful  age  of  development  and  we  mast  go 
forward.  We  cannot  stand  still.  Either  we  progress  or  retro- 
grade, and,  fortunately  for  our  calling,  there  are  leaders  in 
our  business  whose  vision  is  not  blinded  and  who  are  fully 
awake  to  the  possibilities  and  demands  of  this  fast-moving  age. 
No  longer  will  we  be  charged  with  playing  a  lone  hand. 
Instead,  we  may  confidently  expect  to  be  found  in  the  front 
ranks  with  other  great  industries  and  professions,  joining  with 
them  in  constructive  work. 

We  are  thus  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  seven  great 
divisions  created  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  development 
of  the  national  business  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  Thus 
we  are  united  in  a  common  cause  for  a  common  good,  and  as 
such  may  confidently  face  the  future,  world-wide  in  its  oppor- 
tunities, problems  and  possibilities. 

It  is  indeed  a  testing  time  for  all  our  endeavors,  and  we 
must  be  ever  alert  so  that  we  do  not  fall  short  of  the  demands 
that  surely  will  l^e  made  upon  us.  In  this  national  organiza- 
tion, insurance  is  joined  with  the  banking  and  shipping  inter- 
ests, and  it  is  right  that  these  interests  should  be  so  associated, 
because  they  are  natural  allies.  If  Ave  review  carefully  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world, 
you    will    find    that    their     commerce    has    increased    and    their 
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foreign    activities   developed  because  these   three   great   leaders 
have  always  been  organized  to  assist  each  other. 

Right  here  I  might  quote  Thomas  B.  Donaldson,  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  stated  to  the  members 
of  the  Fire  Insurance  Society  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  recent 
meeting: 

"  Insurance  must  undergo  a  radical  change  in  the  next 
five  years;  public  interests  demand  it.  The  American 
public  never  has  had  the  proper  attitude  toward  insurance, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  a  change.  American  business 
expansion  and  American  insurance  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  Government  will  see  that  American 
world-wide  national  enterprise  is  not  hampered.7' 

Mr.  Lee  McKenzie,  of  the  Washington  Surveying  and 
Rating  Bureau,  showed  a  get-together  spirit  when  he  sent  out 
a  letter  to  the  fieldmen  to  submit  constructive  criticism  and 
worthy  suggestions  to  him  in  order  that  his  Rating  Bureau 
might  be  in  position  to  better  serve  the  public  and  agents. 
This  is  a  hopeful  sign  and  a  pleasant  one.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  taking  this  forward  step,  for  it  shows  an  attitude 
of  progressiveness  that  will  work  for  better  conditions  in  our 
business — a  desire  to  meet  the  fast  moving  changes  in  our 
profession  in  order  that  insurance  may  be  kept  abreast  of  the 
times. 

The  organization  of  the  American  Foreign  Insurance  As- 
sociation indicates  another  forward  step.  Many  new  companies 
are  entering  our  Western  field,  believing,  no  doubt,  that  gold 
dollars  grow  on  bushes.  New  classes  are  being  sought,  such 
.  as  explosion,  riot  and  civil  commotion,  flood  insurance,  airplane, 
acreage  investment,  dwelling  rental  policies,  merchandise  shipped 
via  auto  truck. 

The  valuation  clause  seems  to  be  in  bad  repute,  single 
agency  system   (first  effected  in  Los  Angeles,  more  recently  in 
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Seattle  and  elsewhere),  automobile  insurance  going  over  from 
the  marine  department  to  that  of  the  fire  department  system 
and  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Pacific  Board  are  new  moves. 
Many  radical  and  rapid  changes  in  rates  and  coverage  are 
taking  place  in  the  auto  department,  taking  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  to  keep  pace  therewith.  Progress  in  recoveries  of  stolen 
automobiles  is  being  made,  and  laws  are  becoming  more  strin- 
gent in  handling  the  offender  in  this  regard.  Some  surprises 
were  encountered  in  what  was  heretofore  considered  profitable 
classes  becoming  most  unprofitable. 

Now  that  the  Presidential  election  is  over,  the  horizon,  I 
believe,  looms  with  an  outlook  most  encouraging,  notwithstand- 
ing the  attitude  of  certain  gloom-spreaders. 

A   PLEA   FOR   LOYALTY 

I  desire  to  urge  the  members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters 
Association  of  the  Pacific  that  you  uphold  and  support  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific,  rather  than  the 
giving  of  your  approval  tactily  or  by  word  of  mouth  to  the 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  agents  of  the  Board  or  Company 
officials. 

The  war  and  its  results  have  brought  home  very  forcibly 
the  necessity  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  at  every  point,  and  the 
Special  Agents  should  realize  that  loyalty  to  their  own  employer 
makes  necessary  loyalty  to  the  underwriting  organizations  of 
which  that  Company  is  a  member. 

The  Agents,  quite  naturally,  when  they  ask  for  concessions 
which  they  feel  should  be  granted  by  the  Companies  they  repre- 
sent, or  possibly  by  the  rating  organizations,  are  very  prone, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  cognizant  of  all 
the  surrounding  circumstances,  to  criticise  severely  whoever  or 
whatever  in  their  judgment  stands  in  their  way  of  the  desired 
relief   or   concession,    and   Special   Agents   for   obvious   reasons 
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drop  into  the  habit  of  agreeing  with  the  Agent  rather  than 
endeavoring  to  straighten  him  out  and  getting  him  to  loyally 
support  cither  the  Company  'or  the  Board.  Unfortunately, 
whenever  such  an  incident  occurs  it  simply  strengthens  the 
feeling  of  antagonism  or  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  Agent 
and  makes  him  just  so  much  more  critical  for  all  future  time. 

NEW    MEMBERS 

Our  Association  will  be  no  more  than  you  as  individuals 
make  it,  and  with  our  greatly  increased  membership  it  impresses 
me  with  the  thought,  "What  of  the  future?  "What  of  our 
new  members?"  Let  me  quote  from  Henry  B.  Tickner's 
paper  entitled  "Initiative,"  read  before  our  Association  meet- 
ing last  year:     Mr.  Tickner  says: 

"Special  agency  work  is  the  beginning  of  an  education 
and  career  which  has  no  peer  in  the  business  world  if  the 
man  gets  the  idea,  namely,  to  develop  himself,  bring  out 
the  best  that  is  in  him,  work  with  the  one  thought  of 
making  his  progress  a  constant  unfolding  of  his  character 
and  the  inhert  aggressiveness  and  enthusiasm  which  should 
be  in  every  one.  The  officers  will  hold  the  reins  during 
the  initial  schooling  period,  but  they  are  rightfully  impa- 
tient, and  if  a  man  will  succeed  it  must  be  through  his 
own  initiative;  no  other  road  to  success  is  possible.  There 
are  some  to  whom  initiative  is  intuitive.  They  are.  if  well 
balanced,  the  natural  leaders,  but  this  trait,  perhaps  now- 
suppressed  or  held  back  in  others  by  lack  of  opportunity 
for  development,  can  be  brought  out  by  self-analysis.  Fol- 
lowing the  bright  ideas  of  others  is  a  guide  and  help,  but 
is  only  a  step  in  his  progress,  as  the  real  start  is  within 
himself. ' ' 

So  I  say,  "Take  the  initiative.       Show  what  is  in  you." 

I  am  mighty  glad  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  speakers 

on    the    program    are   new   members,    or    at    least    fellows    who 

have  never  before  written  a  paper. 
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Look  over  the  list  of  former  Presidents  and  notice  the 
number  who  were  Special  Agents.  They  were  no  different 
from  you  Specials.  These  men  wTere  willing  to  give  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  and  thought,  and  thus  disseminate  valu- 
able information  to  the  fraternity  at  large.  Each  field  man 
should  welcome  the  opportunity  to  prepare  a  paper;  if  you 
have  something  worth  w7hile  saying,  and  something  for  the 
good  of  the  cause,  you  should  not  withhold  it.  Do  not  keep 
your  light  under  a  bushel,  for  when  one  has  the  ability,  has 
something  of  real  value  to  say,  he  fails  in  his  full  duty  if  he 
does  not  embrace  this  chance  to  sometime  read  a  paper.  When 
one  has  presented  two  papers  to  this  Association  he  is  in  line 
for  the  Presidency,  and,  as  I  say,  you  are  missing  a  golden 
opportunity. 

Of  course  it  requires  work  and  study  to  prepare  a  paper, 
but  the  writer  receives  more  benefit  in  the  preparation  than 
anyone  else.  It  makes  little  difference  what  subject  you  write 
upon, — you  will  gain  information  that  will  always  be  of  benefit 
to  you.  Do  not  say  you  cannot.  There  are  unsuspected  and 
unfathomed  possibilities  within  yourself — you  never  know  until 
you  try.  It  takes  a  little  courage, — but  someone  has  written: 
".Much  of  success  in  life  is  impeded  by  the  lack  of  common 
courage.  The  cultivation  of  courage  is  essential  to  real  success. 
Fear  is  a  foundation  to  failure,  and  timidity  is  a  species  of 
fear." 

Someone,  again,  has  likened  courage  to  a  kite,  which  rises 
as  it  encounters  a  contrary  wind.  Most  persons  possess  far 
more  courage  than  they  believe  they  have. 

Be  a  kite! 

Pick  out  some  subject;  dig  into  the  library,  go  back  over 
your  storehouse  of  experience,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  you 
can  learn  more  than  most  people  know;   and  after  you  have 
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learned  what  others  can  teach  you,  you  will  be  able  from  your 
own  experience  and  independent  efforts  to  learn  something 
new, — something  that  has  not  been  known  on  the  subject. 

Some  people  do  difficult  tasks  with  apparent  ease.  You 
wonder  how.  It  is  simply  that  they  have  had  a  vision  of  the 
future  and  have  gathered  together  a  storehouse  of  knowledge 
and  experience.  It  took  years'  gathering,  through  long  hours 
and  hard  work,  for  knowledge  comes  slowly  at  first — so  why 
not  start  now?    ♦ 

If  you  have  a  talent  for  the  comic  side  of  life,  give  of  your 
effort  in  this  direction  to  the  Knapsack.  Then  work  up  your 
enthusiasm.  Someone  has  said,  "  Enthusiasm  is  the  great 
motive  powTer  of  success.  Every  successful  man  can  thank 
Enthusiasm  for  a  big  share  of  his  progress.  No  other  element 
of  human  nature  meets  wTith  more  instant  and  universial 
response  than  enthusiasm.  Everyone  has  an  affinity  for  it  and 
is  exceedingly  affected  by  its  influence,  for  it  is  extremely 
infectious  and  generates  its  own  motive  power  with  great 
multiplicity  when  once  started.  The  most  valuable  and  lasting 
is  that  which  you  work  up  within  yourself. 

As  one  of  our  members  has  aptly  put  it : 

"Enthusiasm  is  the  emblem  of  energy,  not  an  epitaph  of 
ended  effort. 
Enthusiasm  tells  whether  you  are  in  a  class,  or  outclassed. 
Enthusiasm  is  'energy  on  the  job.' 
Enthusiasm  is  "Business  itch.' 
Cash  can  buy,  but, it  takes  enthusiasm  to  sell." 

Keep  the  enthusiasm  of  our  Association  up  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  we  will  continue  our  wonderful  success. 

We  must  learn  to  use  this  wonderful  energy  of  ours. 
Talent  and  energy  are  gifts  which  each  one  possesses  in  a  more 
or  less  degree,  and  it  is  the  right  use  of  them  that  makes  the 
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world   go   round.      So   let  us   begin   to  use   them   in  the   right 
direction. 

As  we  return  to  our  respective  fields  of  endeavor,  let  us 
ever  be  mindful  of  our  duty  to  the  public  and  to  each  other. 
What  does  it  net  us  in  the  end  if  we  gain  much  success, 
if  by  the  gaining  wre  trample,  as  it  were,  the  other  fellow 
beneath  our  feet? 

Oftimes  success  is  the  beginning  of  failure.  In  achieving 
the  various  degrees  of  success  a  fellow  must  watch  himself 
closely  and  keep  a  good  ballast  of  common  sense  in  order  to 
prevent  the  force  which  enable  him  to  rise  from  lifting  him 
clear  off  his  feet.  Very  often  such  men  owe  at  least  a  share  of 
their  success  to  the  helpful  suggestion  of  their  fellows,  but 
they  become  so  completely  self-contained  that  they  forget  their 
obligations  to  the  other  fellow.  A  few  get  away  with  that  sort  of 
stuff,  but  in  most  cases  a  man  pays  well  for  his  ingratitude. 

There  occasionally  is  a  man  who  because  of  his  success 
becomes  so  afflicted  with  self-importance  as  a  result  of  his 
accomplishments  that  he  makes  the  big  mistake  of  trying  to 
put  the  big  "I"  in  indispensible.  He  begins  to  look  lightly 
upon  the  suggestions  sent  out  by  the  Home  Office,  makes  up 
his  mind  that  nobody  can  tell  him  anything  worth  while. 
When  he  gets  in  that  frame  of  mind  he  will  urgently  defend 
any  mistakes  he  makes,  and  pretty  soon  he  is  unable  to  recog- 
nize his  own  "bulls."  If  a  man  will  not  admit  his  own 
mistakes  he  certainly  cannot  correct  them. 

The  only  responsibility  that  a  man  cannot  evade  in  his 
life  is  one  that  he  thinks  of  the  least;  his  personal  influence. 
Every  man  has  an  atmosphere  which  is  affecting  every  other. 
There  are  men  who  float  down  the  stream  of  life  like  icebergs — 
cold,  reserved,  unapproachable  and  self-centered — and  then 
there  are  the   other  natures — warm,    helpful   and   genial — who 
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by  their  very  presence  bring  warmth  and  sunshine,  who  are 
ever  ready  with  the  cheer  of  brotherly  sympathy,  the  warm 
hand-grasp,  the  kindly  words  of  cheer. 

Let  us  be  true  brothers,  one  to  the  other,  to  the  end  that 
wherever  we  go  we  may  be  an  inspiration  of  courage  to  tliose 
who  are  fighting  battles  we  know  not  of.  I  repeat :  May  there 
be  more  of  the  spirit  of  good-fellowship,  of  brotherly  love,  and 
of   service. 

No  President  alone  can  make  a  successful  meeting.  No 
officer  alone  can  accomplish  this;  but  it  is  the  working  together 
of  President,  Officers,  Committees  and  Members,  with  the 
same  end  in  view,  that  makes  for  success. 

In  closing,  dear  fellows,  let  me  tell  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  how  much  I  appreciate  your  co-operation,  your 
efforts  and  your  encouragement  in  getting  together  and 
rounding  out  of  this,  another  of  our  Association  meetings,  for 
which  I  hope  you  may,  in  some  small  way,  at  least  be  benefited 
by  attending.    (Applause.) 

The  Vice-President:  I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  that  we  have 
all  listened  with  interest  and  benefit  to  President  Emeriek's 
very  excellent  address.  I  understand  that  its  disposition  is 
automatically  taken  care  of  by  a  motion  which  has  been  carried 
heretofore,  and  that  it  is  referred  to  the  Committee  as  indi- 
cated, and  that  no  further  action  is  necessary  at  this  time. 

The  President  (in  the  chair)  :  I  certainly  appreciate  your 
enthusiasm,  gentlemen,  and  the  way  you  took  my  remarks, 
and  as  well  the  good  fellowship  and  warm  hand-clasp  that  you 
have  given  me  as  I  come  from  the  Northwest  to  your  city. 
More  than  I  can  tell  you,  I  do  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  first  paper  on  our  program  this  morning  is  entitled, 
"Development    of    Scientific    Rating,    and    Some    Present-Day 
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Problems  for  Underwriters/'  by  Mr.  Elliott  Middleton,  Manager 
of  the  Pacific  Actuarial  Bureau.  I  present  to  you  Mr.  Middleton. 
(Applause.) 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   SCIENTIFIC  RATING,   AND   SOME   PRESENT- 
DAY  PROBLEMS  FOR  UNDERWRITERS 

By  Mr.  Elliott  Middleton,  Manager  of  the  Pacific  Actuarial  Bureau 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Fire  Underwriters '  Association  of 
the  Pacific:  When  I  addressed  myself  to  the  preparation  of  a  paper 
dealing  with  the  development  of  scientific  rating,  and  in  addition  the  con- 
templation of  some  present-day  underwriting  problems,  the  thought  con- 
stantly recurred  that  these  subjects  could  only  be  done  justice  to  in  a  book.  I 
shall,  therefore,  have  to  limit  myself  to  the  story  of  the  development  of  fire 
insurance  rating,  and  as  for  the  present-day  underwriting  problems  I  will 
suggest  the  consideration  of  the  word  in  the  singular,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  you  will  agree  that  the  most  important  problem  for  the  underwriter  is 
the  correct  price  of  his  commodity.  It  is  my  hope  to  engage  your  interest 
in  a  subject  that  is  admittedly  abstruse,  to  enlighten  those  who  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  some  of  its  phases,  if  that  is  possible  with  a  distinguished 
gathering  such  as  this,  and  finally,  to  cause  enduring  thought  regarding 
scientific  rate  making,  which  is  certainly  deserving  of  the  most  earnest  con- 
sideration of  all  underwriters  in  this  field. 

Recorded  history  is  simply  a  chronological  narration  of  actual  facts 
and  events,  with  their  causes  and  effects.  The  history  of  fire  insurance  and 
the  history  of  rating  have  been  previously  written  by  pens  more  gifted 
than  my  own,  and  I  want  to  admit  at  the  outset  of  this  paper  that  I  have 
drawn  freely  from  these  storehouses  of  information.  Particularly  do  I 
want  to  make  acknowledgment  to  my  old-time  co-laborer  in  the  vineyard, 
the  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  who 
did  much  original  work  in  searching  the  archives  for  illuminating  data  and 
who  set  down  his  findings  in  such  well-chosen  language  and  with  such  a 
fine  recognition  of  sequential  relations,  that  parts  of  his  composition  have 
been  used  almost  verbatim.  The  consideration  of  moment,  to  my  mind,  is  to 
tell  the  story  entertainingly  and  convincingly,  with  little  regard  for  the 
matter  of  individual  literary  style. 

The  history  of  any  business  is  the  story  of  its  development,  that  is,  its 
evolution.     Evolution  is  a  process  in  which  a  more  or  less  complex  product 
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is  built  up  through  progressive  stages  towards  a  complete  or  perfected  state. 
Modern  fire  insurance  rating  and  the  agencies  by  which  it  is  applied  are  the 
results  of  evolution.  It  has  been  a  comparatively  slow  evolution  for  we 
find  the  beginnings  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

A  review  of  the  past  thirty  years  would  show  nearly  all  the  things  of 
importance  relating  to  fire  insurance  rating,  as  it  was  not  until  after  consid- 
erably more  than  two  centuries  of  slow  progress  that  the  principles  of 
science  pointed  the  way  toward  a  sound  and  satisfactory  basis  for  the  com- 
putation of  rates.  It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to  conclude  that  present- 
day  systems  have  been  rapidly  evolved  and  are  not  the  result  of  continued 
tests  with  results  that  have  been  most  enlightening.  During  the  progress  of 
insurance,  through  the  stages  of  conjecture,  surmise,  speculation  and  wild 
experiment,  lessons  of  great  value  have  been  learned  which  in  connection 
with  sound  and  logical  fundamentals  make  for  scientific  exactitude.  Inves- 
tigation of  the  history  of  fire  insurance  rating  leads  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  generations  of  brilliant  minds  have  bent  their  best  efforts  in  seeking 
the  solution  of  one  of  the  greatest  problems  which  any  business  has  ever 
been  called  upon  to  face. 

The  genesis  of  fire  insurance  was  probably  brought  about  by  the  great 
fire  of  London  in  1666.  The  archives  disclose  the  fact  that  one  Nicholas 
Barbon  opened  an  office  for  insuring  buildings,  in  1667.  In  1706,  Charles 
Povey  broadened  the  scope  of  the  business  by  offering  insurance  on  both 
buildings  and  merchandise.  In  the  years  immediately  following,  the  business 
passed  through  the  elementary  stages  and  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  placed  upon  a  permanent  basis,  the  oldest  of  the  existing  fire 
insurance  companies  coming  into  being  at  that  time.  It  may  be  properly 
held  that  the  basic  idea  of  schedule  rating  was  coincidental  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  insurance  as  a  private  enterprise.  Measurement  of  hazards 
through  the  process  of  differentiation  is  the  main  object  of  schedule  rating, 
and  as  early  as  1700  a  distinction  in  rate  was  made  in  connection  with 
buildings  of  different  types  of  construction. 

To  rate  means  to  establish  a  relation  of  quantity  between  two  or  more 
things  or  to  determine  the  proportion  of  quantity  of  one  thing  compared 
with  others.  The  underlying  principle  in  all  rating  is  to  establish  ratios 
which  respectively  stand  for  proportionate  amounts.  In  fire  insurance 
rating,  it  is  the  amount  of  hazard  in  one  risk  compared  with  others  for 
which  rates  or  ratios  are  established.  They  are  merely  the  results  of  math- 
ematical calculations  which  establish  relative  ratios  in  proportion  to  the 
amounts  of  hazard. 
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In  the  earliest  days  of  fire  insurance,  buildings  only  were  covered. 
The  pioneer  underwriters  who  were  the  first  raters,  were  not  confronted  with 
the  multiplicity  of  hazards  and  dangerous  conditions  now  incidental  to  our 
present-day  civilization,  and  as  the  assured  were  mostly  engaged  in  some 
mercantile  pursuit  and  as  they  usually  occupied  the  premises  for  store  and 
dwelling  purposes,  the  risks  naturally  gravitated  into  two  general  classes, 
namely,  buildings  of  brick  or  stone  construction,  and  those  of  frame.  The 
brick  or  stone  building,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  considered  a  better  subject 
for  insurance  than  the  frame  or  wooden  building.  The  early  records  show 
that  rates  on  wooden  buildings  were  about  double  the  rates  for  brick  build- 
ings and  further  that  all  buildings  in  each  class  were  written  at  the  same 
rate.  Thus  the  pioneer  underwriters  recognized  the  first  principle  in  the 
measurement  of  fire  hazard  by  stating  that  insurance  on  wooden  buildings 
was  worth  double  that  on  bricks,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  fire  hazard  o-f 
one  was  twice  that  of  the  other. 

When  Charles  Povey  offered  insurance  covering  contents  of  buildings, 
two  additional  classes  were  introduced  and  corresponding  rates  established. 
These  simple  and  logical  subdivisions  probably  mark  the  period  when  the 
lid  of  Pandora's  box  of  rate  troubles  was  definitely  pried  open.  It  was 
inevitable  that,  as  commercial  and  manufacturing  activities  developed,  as 
the  effects  of  keener  competition  were  felt  and  as  losses  were  recorded,  the 
effort  would  be  made  to  adjust  more  exactly  the  premiums  to  the  cost.  Thus 
it  was  in  1715  that  the  Group  System  came  into  being.  Risks  were  divided 
into  three  classes  according  to  the  occupancies  of  the  buildings.  These 
classes  were  known  as  common,  hazardous  and  doubly  hazardous.  In  some 
cases  the  rates  were  further  subdivided  when  the  risks  seemed  to  warrant 
special  consideration.  It  is  evident  that  experience  very  early  taught  the 
underwriters  that  the  character  of  construction  was  not  the  sole  element 
of  hazard  by  which  cost  was  to  be  determined.  The  succession  of  fires  and 
losses  clearly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  occupancy  of  the  building 
was  the  most  essential  part  of  the  hazard  with  which  he  must  reckon.  The 
underwriter  is  compelled  to  take  these  hazards  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  premium  rate. 

The  development  of  fire  insurance  rating  in  England  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  merely  an  elaboration  of  the  group  system  previously  described.  The 
business  of  fire  insurance  began  in  the  United  States  about  1750,  and  the 
early  methods  of  assessing  fire  insurance  rates  followed  the  plans  of  the 
early  English  companies,  and  the  group  system  was  the   first  method  used 
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by  the  pioneer  American  underwriters.  The  advent  of  the  nineteenth 
century  saw  the  organization  of  new  companies,  notably  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America  in  1792,  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
in  1810,  and  the  Aetna  Insurance  Company  in  1819.  The  entrance  of  these 
and  other  companies  left  its  mark  upon  the  early  rating  methods.  It  was 
shortly  after  their  organization  that  underwriters  began  to  depart  from 
tlic  simple  group  system  of  rating  and  to  make  a  still  closer  differentiation 
in  rates.  This  was  accomplished  by  establishing  more  than  one  rate  for 
variations  of  hazard  in  the  same  class  of  risk  or  by  applying  aditions  or 
deductions  to  the  group  class  rate.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  present- 
day  system  of  schedule  rating.  It  was  then  simple  and  crude,  as  there  was 
no  foundation  and  no  experience  upon  which  to  build.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  each  company  published 
its  own  tariff  of  rates.  Such  things  as  local  boards,  tariff  organizations, 
inspection  or  actuarial  bureaux  were  unheard  of.  These  agencies  for  fixing 
the  rate  of  premium  only  came  into  existence  with  the  material  expansion 
of  business  and  keen  rivalry  among  the  companies.  Competition  and  the 
need  for  economy  in  operation  made  them  necessary. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  1830-1850,  which  was  one  of  severe  losses 
and  hardship  to  the  fire  insurance  business.  It  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  stabilize  and  increase  rates.  Conventions  therefore  were  held  in  New 
York,  which  resulted  in  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  a  tariff  of  rates 
and  rules  for  the  entire  United  States.  Local  boards  were  organized  to  put 
these  tariffs  into  effect. 

The  rules  and  rates  adopted  in  convention  at  New  York  in  1850  were 
the  foundation  for  co-operative  agreements  throughout  the  country.  This 
tariff  was  the  first  model  of  a 'system  inaugurated  sixteen  years  later  by  the 
National  Board.  It  remained  the  standard  of  the  country,  in  so  far  as  it 
had  any  standard,  until  1866. 

Necessity — invention's  mother,  and  convenience — in  connection  with 
accomplishment,  are  the  actuating  motives  that  urge  men  on  to  further  and 
better  achievements.  These  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fire  rating.  Central  agencies  for  the  making  and  promulgation  of 
insurance  rates  for  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  companies  was  a  natural 
development.  The  business  could  not  have  been  transacted,  at  least  econom- 
ically, in  any  other  manner.  Their  purpose  never  has  been  and  never  will 
be,  as  some  assert  and  believe,  to  reap  excessive  charges  from  a  suffering 
public.  On  the  other  hand,  their  constant  endeavor  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be,  an  attempt  to  adjust  equitably  the  level  of  rates  to  a  mean 
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which  will  continue  to  provide  sound  indemnity,  and  no  more.  Far  seeing 
underwriters  are  neither  desirous  of  unprofitable  business,  nor  of  excessive 
yields.  A  period  of  excessive  profits  has  invariably  caused  a  demoraliza- 
tion throughout  the  field  of  insurance,  which  brought  the  companies  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  The  only  thing  which  has  saved  them  has  been  the  re-establish- 
ment of  sane  and  ethical  practices,  and  to  these  they  have  always  returned. 

In  1866,  after  many  unprofitable  years  accompanied  by  demoralization 
and  dissension,  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  was  organized. 
This  body  was  given  power  to  make  and  promulgate  schedules  of  rates  for  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States.  The  number  of  local  boards  was  increased 
and  these  were  all  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  body.  Kates 
were  of  necessity  increased  throughout  the  country  and  the  business  was 
again  placed  on  a  plane  which  would  permit  the  companies  to  continue. 
Following  a  comparatively  short  period  of  prosperity,  evil  practices  again 
crept  in,  and  finally  after  eleven  years  of  varied  experience  accompanied 
by  general  rate  demoralization,  the  National  Board  ceased  to  function  as 
a  schedule  and  rate  supervising  body.  The  National  Board  remains  today, 
however,  as  one  of  our  beneficial  institutions.  Its  work  of  education,  stand- 
ardization, statistics,  fire  prevention  and  protection,  legal  counsel  and 
underwriting  benefits,  are  of  untold  value  to  the  business  and  the  public  at 
large.  The  value  of  the  pioneer  work  of  the  National  Board  in  devising 
schedules  and  computing  rates  is  beyond  question.  It  did  not  fail  because 
of  lack  of  efficiency,  nor  because  of  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  methods. 
It  did  fail,  however,  because  of  hostile  public  and  political  opinion, 
because  of  the  great  diversity  of  local  interests  and  also  for  the  reason 
that  many  companies  subjected  to  intense  competition  among  themselves 
were  unable  to  co-operate  and  to  support  a  centralized  control.  It  failed 
because  it  was  never  able  to  adapt  its  operations  to  a  great  variety  of  local 
conditions,  and  finally  because  it  was  neither  universal  nor  representative. 

The  loss  of  the  National  Board  as  a  rate  making  body  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  business  of  fire  insurance.  All  semblance  of  a  unified  effort 
looking  toward  uniformity  and  equity  in  rates  and  practices  was  destroyed. 
A  work  inevitable  in  the  evolution  of  our  business  and  which  must  ultimately 
be  accomplished  was  stayed  in  its  progress.  In  some  form,  it  must  exist, 
and  it  will  come. 

Following  the  relinquishment  of  control  by  the  National  Board,  the 
various  district,  state  and  local  boards  went  their  several  ways.  Each 
sought  to  promote  its  own  interests  with  no  thought  or  consideration  of  the 
business  as  a  whole.     Moved  by  individual  opinions  and  desires  and  driven 
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hither  and  thither  by  the  gale  of  local  interests  and  politics,  a  multiplicity 
of  difference  in  methods  of  practice  arose  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This 
condition  is  largely  responsible  for  the  local  prejudices  and  prerogatives 
which  even  today  remain  in  some  places,  each  jurisdictional  body  acting 
as  though  it  were  a  law  unto  itself  and  not  amenable  to  reason  or  guidance 
for  the  common  good.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not  possibly  endure  for 
any  great  period  of  time  because  business  soon  became  more  than  a  state 
proposition, — it  became  inter-state  and  even  national  in  its  scope.  An 
influence  was  here  felt  which  slowly  but  persistently  exerted  itself.  Com- 
parisons between  rates  and  practices  were  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Not  only  in  individual  cases,  but  also  for  entire  communities,  and  even 
states,  was  this  true. 

This  difficulty  could  only  be  overcome  by  reverting  to  some  system  of 
centralized  control  which  would  secure  uniformity  of  method  and  eliminate 
unjustifiable  discrimination  wherever  it  existed.  Here  again  was  the  same 
problem  for  which  the  National  Board  previously  sought  solution,  back 
again  in  a  still  more  virulent  phase. 

The  insuring  public  rightly  will  not  tolerate  preferential  treatment  or 
discrimination.  It  was  therefore  incumbent  upon  insurance  to  put  its  house 
in  order  and  then  to  arrange  for  that  degree  of  co-operation  which  an 
uninformed  public  and  its  government  would  permit.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  it  is  best  to  adjust  our  insurance  difficulties  ourselves,  and  that 
promptly,  rather  than  to  have  the  work  attempted  by  those  who  may  not 
understand  fully  the  difficulties  that  beset  us  and  who  perhaps  are  not 
very  tolerant  of  our  shortcomings.  Absolute  co-operation  and  co-ordina- 
tion are  inevitable;  they  are  as  certain  to  come  to  pass  as  the  flight  of 
time.  They  are  inevitable  because  they  are  right.  Sooner  or  later  the 
people  will  see  the  advisability  of  such  a  condition,  w7ill  demand  it,  and  it 
will  come. 

Once  again,  in  1879  the  need  for  a  centralized  control  and  a  full  degree 
of  co-operation  was  felt.  The  Union  (now  more  generally  known  as  the 
Western  Union)  came  into  being  in  this  year,  this  organization  being 
followed  by  the  formation  of  the  Eastern  Union.  These  bodies,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  lawful,  exercised  jurisdiction  over  practically  all  the  territory 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  work  initiated  by  the  National  Board 
was  carried  on  and  the  control  of  rates  and  practices  was  accomplished 
through  a  State  Board  in  each  state  or  territory,  with  local  boards  in  some 
of  the  larger  cities.    Rates  and  rules  under  this  arrangement  were  mandatory 

The  opposition  of  the  public  to  such  centralized  control  and  unanimity 
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of  action  was  expressed  in  various  legislative  enactments  and  finally  the 
precedent  of  the  National  Board  was  followed  and  the  effort  to  enforce 
mandatory  rules  and  rates  in  this  way  was  abandoned.  In  the  place  of  the 
various  state  boards  of  underwriters,  independent  rating  and  inspection 
bureaus  were  organized.  The  rates  and  rules  of  such  institutions  are 
advisory,  and  are  supplied  to  all  subscribing  members.  This  method  still 
prevails  throughout  the  larger  part  of  the  country. 

When  the  Western  Union  relinquished  control,  the  need  still  existed 
for  the  guidance  of  rating  bureaus  by  concensus  of  judgment.  This  need 
led,  in  the  Middle  Western  field,  to  the  creation  of  the  Western  Actuarial 
Bureau.  This  bureau  exercises  a  number  of  important  functions  in  the 
states  over  which  it  has  advisory  supervision.  Briefly,  it  is  a  central  clearing 
house  where  in  facts  and  opinions  after  thorough  sifting  may  be  preserved 
and  wherein  a  concensus  of  judgment  may  reach  a  focus.  Its  work  is  both 
statistical  and  actuarial.  From  its  labors  spring  many  movements  for  the 
uplift  and  betterment  of  the  fire  insurance  business.  Though  its  publica- 
tions are  advisory,  it  has  succeeded  to  a  large  degree  in  bringing  about 
uniformity  of  schedules  and  practices  throughout  its  field  of  operation — 
a  vitally  important  thing  for  all  concerned. 

For  some  succeeding  years,  the  numerous  conflicting,  inconsistent  and 
generally  unsatisfactory  schedules  and  practices  continued  in  use.  The 
divergence  from  uniformity  became  more  pronounced  as  time  went  on 
because  each  new  method  or  revision  adopted  by  a  jurisdiction  affected  only 
its  own  territory.    • 

Underwriters  at  this  period  conceived  the  idea  that  it  was  possible  to 
construct  a  schedule  which  could  be  universally  and  satisfactorily  applied 
throughout  the  entire  country.  This  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Universal 
Mercantile  Schedule  by  a  committee  of  Eastern  underwriters  working  in 
co-operation  with  F.  C.  Moore.  This  schedule  has  been  and  is  still  used  in 
some  few  places  in  the  far  Eastern  field.  It  has  of  course  undergone 
various  modifications  to  meet  local  conditions  or  ideas.  The  hope  of  its 
sponsors  that  it  would  merit  universal  adoption  and  become  truly  a  Universal 
Schedule  was  never  fulfilled.  In  the  Middle  West,  various  schedules  were 
developed  for  use,  but  in  1905  all  of  those  applying  to  mercantile  classes 
were  abandoned  and  the  Analytic  System  for  the  Measurement  of  Fire 
Hazards  was  adopted.  This  schedule  is  now  in  use  over  the  entire  Central 
West  and  in  New  England,  a  territory  embracing  twenty-six  states.  The 
schedule  in  its  original  form  was  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Dean,  student, 
author,  scientist,  mathematician,  and  Manager  of  the  Springfield  Fire  and 
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Marine  Insurance  Company's  Middle  Western  department.  The  Analytic 
System  of  today,  however,  contains  the  conclusions  and  concensus  of  judg- 
ment of  many  qualified  rating  men  who  have  used  the  schedule  for  many 
years  in  actual  bureau  work  in  the  field. 

The  failure  of  the  Universal  Mercantile  Schedule  and  all  the  others  that 
precede* I  it,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  founded  on  scientific 
principles.  They  wrere  constructed  merely  to  produce  adequate  rates  accord- 
ing to  experience  and  judgment  of  underwriters  wTith  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion, occupancy,  exposure  and  protection  of  individual  buildings  or  risks 
They  took  no  account  of  other  and  equally  important  considerations.  No 
provision  was  made  to  meet  the  great  variation  in  loss  cost  in  different 
geographical  zones  or  states  nor  for  the  changing  experience  in  loss  cost 
from  year  to  year.  They  maintained  no  permanent  relations  because  they 
were  not  built  upon  any  principle  of  relativity.  Therefore,  they  failed 
and  dropped  by  the  wayside.  Nothing  which  is  not  practical  and  scientific 
can  be  permanent  in  the  business  of  fire  insurance  rate  making. 

If  the  signs  are  read  aright,  the  near  future  in  this  country  will  see 
a  consummation  much  to  be  desired,  namely:  One  Schedule  and  One 
Standard  vs.  Discrimination. 

As  for  the  standards  of  measurement,  we  deal  with  a  number  of  them 
in  our  daily  life,  but  we  probably  use  them  with  no  thought  of  the  principles 
upon  which  they  are  founded.  The  foot-rule,  the  clock,  the  quart  measure, 
scales,  thermometer,  speedometer,  etc. — these  standards  are  used  for  various 
purposes,  but  they  have  an  underlying  significance  that  is  common  to  them 
all,  namely,  universality.  They  are  used  throughout  the  nation  by  every- 
body, and  no  one  questions  the  use  of  them.  No  one  thinks  of  using  a 
dozen  different  quart  measures  and  calling  each  a  quart.  The  foot-rule  is 
not  twleve  inches  long  in  Boston  and  thirteen  inches  in  length  in  New 
Orleans.  What  an  absurd  thing  such  a  condition  would  be!  A  pound  in 
Newr  York  is  a  pound  in  San  Francisco,  and  a  similarity  exists  with  regard 
to  all  of  our  common  standards  of  measurement. 

What  a  difference  we  find,  however,  when  we  seek  a  standard  for 
measurement  of  the  quantity  of  fire  hazard,  that  is,  when  we  seek  a  standard 
for  fire  insurance  rates.  The  schedule  must  be  the  standard  for  that 
purpose.  There  can  be  no  possible  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  cost 
of  insurance  everywhere  throughout  the  nation  until  that  cost  is  measured 
in  the  same  manner.  There  must  be  universal  application  of  one  common 
standard  schedule  for  the  making  of  rates.     Whatever  that  standard,  when 
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adopted,  is — whether  it  be  one  schedule  or  another — it  can  never  be  satis- 
factory until  it  is  given  universal  application. 

While  the  subject  of  uniformity  of  schedules  and  rates  is  under  con- 
sideration, the  matter  of  the  conditions  of  the  policy  contract  is  of  great 
collateral  importance.  The  time  allotted  to  me,  however,  only  permits  of 
the  schedule  phase  of  the  subject  being  touche<J  on.  Preferential  treatment 
and  inequity  may  occur  in  the  policy  or  its  form  or  clause  as  well  as  in  the 
rate.  The  items  which  most  commonly  affect  the  value  of  the  contract  are: 
adjustment  clauses,  permits  for  hazardous  processes  and  devices,  clauses 
regulating  the  amount  of  insurance  to  be  carried  commonly  known  as 
co-insurance  (or  its  illegitimate  brother,  the  valuation  clause),  stipulations, 
warranties  or  restrictions  with  which  the  assured  is  required  to  comply, 
and  any  other  clauses  wThich  may  affect  the  amount  of  indemnity  or  liability 
of  the  insuring  company  for  loss. 

Coming  now  to  the  matter  of  competition,  it  may  be  defined,  as  applied 
to  the  insurance  business,  as  the  effort  of  two  or  more  companies  acting 
independently  to  secure  insurance  upon  property  of  others  by  the  offer 
of  the  most  favorable  terms.  Competition  may  occur  in  the  rate  of 
premium,  form  of  policy,  financial  standing  of  the  company,  the  reputation 
of  the  company,  its  officers,  employees  and  agents  in  the  conduct  of  business, 
or  in  the  character  of  service  rendered.  In  the  early  days  of  any  business, 
competition  is  inevitably  small;  the  necessity  for  close  attention  to  the 
expense  of  production  is  uncalled  for,  and  selling  prices  may  be  arbitrarily 
fixed  upon  a  wide  margin  of  profit  without  a  detailed  estimate  of  cost.  As 
competition  increases,  the  margin  of  profit  becomes  correspondingly  smaller, 
due  either  to  reduction  in  the  selling  price,  increase  in  cost  of  production, 
or  greater  value  of  service  rendered.  This  process  of  reduction  in  the 
relative  amount  of  profit  will  continue  as  competition  grows  keener,  until 
the  uncertainty  of  profit  or  loss  compels  the  seller,  out  of  sheer  necessity 
and  regard  for  preservation  of  his  business,  to  consider  the  factors  of  cost. 
All  lines  of  business  or  industry  into  which  intensive  competition  enters,, 
therefore,  must  finally  reach  that  statge  in  which  a  minute  and  careful 
measurement  of  cost  becomes  the  prime  essential.  This  necessity  for 
measurement  of  cost  has  produced  the  elaborate  cost  systems  of  our  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  industries,  of  our  common  carriers,  and  in  our 
own  business  has  resulted  in  the  evolution  of  the  rating  schedule  as  it 
exists  and  is  used  in  the  majority  of  states  in  the  Union  today. 

Fire  insurance  in  the  beginning  was  transacted  under  conditions  which 
permitted  large     profits,  because  competition  was  practically  negligible  and 
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premium  rates  could  be  arbitrarily  fixed  without  the  niceties  of  measure- 
ment and  distinctions  which  now  generally  exist  throughout  the  field  of 
insurance.  But  the  business  of  insurance  has  passed  through  changes 
similar  to  those  in  all  lines  of  commerce.  As  the  practice  of  insuring  prop- 
erty grew  in  proportion  and  spread  to  all  parts  of  this  country,  increase  of 
competition  and  the  submission  of  methods  and  resulting  premium  rates  to 
the  critical  public  eye  was  inevitable.  Chambers  of  commerce,  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  associations,  were  organized.  Many  corporations  transacted 
business  in  more  than  one  city  and  perhaps  in  several  states.  Comparison  of 
rates  between  individuals,  between  cities  and  between  entire  states  was  made 
in  many  places.  The  individual  demanded  a  knowledge  of  every  item  in  the 
make-up  of  his  rate;  he  compared  his  rate  with  the  rates  of  others  engaged 
in  similar  lines ;  he  insisted  that  one  standard  of  measurement  should  be 
used  and  that  all  differences  should  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

Such  inquiries  poured  in  and  are  still  pouring  in  upon  the  industry 
from  all  directions,  .and  where  schedules  do  not  make  a  distinction  between 
similar  but  slightly  different  conditions,  criticism  upon  the  part  of  the 
public  surely  follows.  Thus  we  are  confronted  on  the  one  hand  with  a 
requirement  by  the  insuring  public  and  on  the  other  hand  with  a  compe- 
tition between  insurers  demanding  unlimited  analysis  of  hazard  and  a  nicety 
of  distinction  in  measurement  unequaled  in  any  other  business.  Eegardless 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  an  extended  analysis  of  fire  hazards,  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid  but  that  there  is  an  actual  and  pressing  necessity  for  universal 
measurement  of  cost  in  any  business  subject  to  a  competition  almost 
world-wide,  and  this  necessity  is  so  palpable  in  the  business  of  fire  insurance 
that  the  use  of  scientific  rating  schedules  needs  no  defense.  The  method 
and  result,  or  the  schedule  and  the  rate,  are  the  sole  subjects  of  controversy. 

The  three  grand  divisions  of  fire  hazard  are:  first,  the  Element  of  the 
Eisk  Itself;  second,  the  Element  of  Place,  and,  third,  the  Element  of  Time. 

Structure,  occupancy,  protection  and  exposure  are  the  principal  sub- 
divisions of  fire  hazard  with  which  the  underwriter  must  deal  in  constructing 
a  rating  schedule  and  in  its  application  to  specific  .risks.  These  are  the 
component  parts  of  hazard  found  in  every  individual  risk;  they  are  the 
items  of  hazard  which  give  individuality  to  one  risk  as  compared  with 
another,  because  it  is  only  the  variations  in  these  hazards  which  enable  us 
to  distinguish  one  risk  from  another.  We  must  classify  risks  by  their 
attributes — likes  and  unlikes — for  such  are  the  features  which  are  inherent 
in  the  risk  itself.  Therefore,  structure,  occupancy,  protection,  and  exposure 
are  assigned   to   one   general  heading,  which   is  called   the  Element   of  the 
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Risk  Itself.  These  four  factors  of  hazard  have  been  recognized  and  under- 
stood for  so  long  a  time  that  both  underwriter  and  insured  accept  as  a 
self-evident  truth  the  fact  that  these  constituent  parts  of  the  risk  compose 
its  hazard.  From  the  beginning,  these  features  have  entered  into  every 
method  for  the  compilation  of  the  rate,  and  each  succeeding  schedule  has 
recognized  them  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner.  The  insured  today 
knows  that  his  rate  depends  upon  these  features;  he  knows  that  as  he 
builds  and  occupies,  so  will  his  rate  be.  These  things  are  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  preceding  outline,  brief  though  it  be,  substantially  covers  the 
development  of  the  principal  factors  of  hazard  as  recognized  in  rating 
schedules  until  after  the  early  nineties  of  the  last  century.  Up  to  that 
time  the  anaylsis  of  fire  hazard  extended  no  further  than  this  and  no 
deeper  insight  into  the  problem  has  been  obtained.  As  the  scope  of  the 
business  broadened,  however,  and  as  the  field  of  activities  became  larger, 
new  difficulties  confronted  the  underwriter.  Each  new  territory  entered 
by  the  fire  insurance  companies  furnished  the  basis  for  a  wider  average, 
but  it  also  demonstrated  unquestionably  that  the  fire  hazard  did  not  depend 
alone  upon  the  individual  character  of  the  risk  itself.  The  great  divergence 
of  experience  in  the  various  states  and  the  extreme  inequality  in  the  loss 
ratios  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  that  the  question  of  place  in  which 
the  risk  was  located  was  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  ratio  of  loss  to  amount  at  risk  in  one 
state  will  not  equal  to  the  ratios  of  loss  in  another  state,  and  this  is  even 
true  with  regard  to  the  same  class  of  risks.  Some  states  have  shown, 
and  doubtless  will  continue  to  show,  a  higher  ratio  of  loss  to  the  amount  at 
risk  than  others.  In  making  these  observations,  the  individual  states  are 
used  as  units  of  comparison  because  the  boundaries  of  each  state  form 
natural  geographical  divisions  for  such  purpose,  and  each  state,  being  an 
individual  political  entity,  has  required  that  the  experience  as  to  losses 
should  be  kept  with  such  division  in  view.  Any  other  geographical  area 
of  sufficient  size  and  importance  could  as  well  be  used,  and  in  some  cases 
the  difference  in  experience  and  loss  cost  between  parts  of  the  same  state 
has  been  sufficient  to  warrant  consideration. 

A  comparison  of  the  loss  statistics  in  the  various  states  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  will  establish  this  disparity  in  loss  cost  as  a  factor  of 
hazard  with  which  the  underwriter  must  deal  and  of  which  the  rater  must 
take  cognizance  in  determining  the  general  level  of  rates.  Some  of  the 
differences  are  due  to  the  factors  of  hazard  previously  discussed,  to  better 
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construction,  a  closer  attention  to  occupancy  hazards,  and  better  public  and 
private  protection.  While  all  this  is  true,  there  still  remains  a  difference 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  specific  reasons.  Probably  climatic  and 
topographical  conditions,  characteristics  of  peoples,  commerical  and  eco- 
nomic features,  all  play  their  part.  Whatever  the  causes  may  be,  we  know 
that  these  differences  do  exist  and  that  a  corresponding  adjustment  in  the 
premium  rates  must  be  made.  The  hazard  due  to  this  disparity  in  loss 
cost  between  different  geographical  areas  or  states  is  designated  as  the 
Element  of  Place. 

The  last  important  factor  of  fire  hazard,  the  Element  of  Time,  is 
perhaps  less  generally  understood  than  any  of  the  features  previously  dis- 
cussed. Statistics  of  loss  covering  practically  all  of  the  United  States 
are  now  availble  for  the  last  third  of  a  century.  These  statistics  show  the 
ratio  of  loss  cost  in  any  given  state  or  territory  to  be  greater  or  less  for 
any  one  year  when  compared  with  the  loss  cost  of  any  other  year.  Sim- 
ilarly, for  any  period  of  years,  we  find  a  difference  when  compared  with 
any  other  like  number  of  years.  So,  too,  with  a  group  of  states  or  with 
the  country  as  a  whole,  we  find  the  loss  cost  varying  in  amount  from  year 
to  year  or  from  one  period  of  years  to  another.  Fire  insurance  deals  with 
billions  of  insurable  values  each  year,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that 
the  ratio  of  loss  cost  will  continue  to  vary  as  time  goes  on.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  difference  in  loss  cost  of  one  year  compared  with  another 
is  not  sufficient  cause  for  a  variation  in  rates.  Such  a  practice  would 
necessitate  the  changing  of  level  of  rates  for  the  entire  country  once  a 
year,  because  the  ratio  of  loss  cost  is  always  changing.  It  would  impose 
upon  the  business  an  unwarranted  and  unnecessary  expense  and  produce  in 
the  individual  rates  a  lack  of  stability  conducive  to  dissatisfaction  and 
probably  active  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  insuring  public.  Eating 
schedules  may  therefore  safely  ignore  a  slight  variation  in  loss  cost  from 
year  to  year,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  mean  loss  between  extremes  will 
approximate  a  fairly  constant  average.  In  making  comparisons  with 
regard  to  the  hazard  of  time,  we  must  use  a  sufficient  number  of  years  as  a 
unit  to  minimize  as  far  as  practicable  this  annual  fluctuation  above  and 
below  normal.  For  this  purpose  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that 
anything  less  than  five-year  periods  is  of  little  value  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 

The  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  insuring  public,  expressed  through 
the  acts  of  governmental  control  for  regulation  of  rates  based  upon  statistics, 
must  recognize  any  continued  variation  in  the  loss  cost  over  long  periods 
of   time.       Hence   any   system   for   the   computation   of  rates,   which  is   to 
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function   properly,  must   make   exact  provision   for   dealing   with   this   part 
of  the  hazard,  called  the  Element  of  Time. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any  system  for  estimating  the  fire  hazard 
which  is  to  endure  must  measure  that  hazard  this  year  and  next  year  and 
for  years  thereafter,  and  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  follow  the  ever- 
changing  loss  cost;  it  must  measure  the  hazard  in  all  places  and  must 
provide  a  means  for  taking  care  of  the  variation  in  loss  cost  due  to  the 
difference  in  place;  finally,  it  must  provide  a  logical  estimate  of  the  relative 
hazard  of  each  individual  risk  with  regard  to  its  structure,  occupancy, 
protection,  and  exposure.  This  is  the  problem  which  schedule  rating  seeks 
to  solve. 

The  Analytic  System  for  the  Measurement  of  Relative  Fire  Hazard  is 
the  culmination  of  the  thought  of  more  than  two  centuries  upon  the  problem 
of  rate  making.  While  it  contains  the  concensus  of  judgment  of  many 
raters  and  underwriters,  and  while  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  principles  and 
experience  which  the  crucible  of  time  has  yielded,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  recon- 
struction or  revision  of  any  preceding  schedule.  Founded  entirely  upon 
new  principles,  it  approaches  fire  rating  on  the  basis  which  science  has 
approved  for  all  quantitative  measurement — a  simple  thing  in  itself,  but  a 
thing  which  no  previous  schedule  has  recognized.  It  assumed  from  the 
very  beginning  that  the  fundamental  requirement  was  not  to  establish  a 
conglomeration  of  unrelated  charges  for  insurance,  but  to  fix  ratios  of 
amounts  of  hazard;  that  having  established  the  relative  hazards  of  various 
risks,  a  permanent  relationship  has  been  determined,  from  which  the  neces- 
sary and  corresponding  rates  of  premium  could  be  computed.  The  very 
keystone  of  the  Analytic  System  is  relativity,  the  maintenance  of  relations, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  measurement. 

It  is  a  system,  a  thing  which  no  previous  schedule  or  method  can  pos- 
sibly claim  to  have  been.  Science  and  applied  knowledge  were  the  guiding 
hands  in  its  making.  In  its  principles  it  was  designed  to  meet  the  funda- 
mental requirements  of  the  business  everywhere,  under  all  conditions  and 
at  any  time.  Its  principles  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  schedule  are 
general  truths.  It  was  therefore  suitable  from  its  very  inception  for 
universal  application.     The  rest  was  simply  a  matter  of  detail. 

The  Analytic  System  caused  a  radical  uprooting  of  many  precedents. 
Ridicule  and  opposition  therefore  met  its  first  advances.  Introduced  about 
1901  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  in  Illinois,  it  was  received  with  doubt 
and  skepticism.  The  claim  to  recognition  was  slow  but  certain,  but  it  was 
convincing   in  its   application   and   results.      It  was   therefore   extended   to 
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other  aeighboring  states,  and  the  territory  in  which  was  used  became  larger, 
After  the  San  Francisco  fire  it  was  adopted  for  use  in  the  largest  cities 
of  the  Middle  West.  Today,  it  is  in  use  in  twenty-six  states,  more  than 
half  the  nation.  It  therefore  now  outranks  any  existing  or  previous 
method  in  the  scope  of  its  application. 

The  schedule  has  been  continuously  in  practical  use  for  nineteen  years 
under  an  unending  variety  of  risks  and  conditions.  That  it  will  work,  and 
continue  to  work,  has  long  since  been  demonstrated. 

The  Analytic  System  provides  a  method  by  which  the  premium  rates 
may  be  varied  to  meet  the  changing  loss  experience  over  a  series  of  years 
and  for  disparity  in  the  loss  ratio  between  states  or  other  geographical 
areas.  It  provides  a  proper  analysis  of  structure  and  fire  protection,  both 
public  and  private.  Its  analysis  of  occupancy  and  exposure  hazard  are 
completely,  adequate.  In  all  its  detail  it  is  here  that  it  excels.  Occupancy 
and  exposure  are  the  causes  of  fire.  In  this  system,  occupancy  and  expos- 
ure— the  real  culprits — have  received  the  study  and  analysis  which  their 
importance  merits.  The  schedule  is  slowly  but  surely  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  causes  of  fire  by  attaching  to  every  tangible  feature  of 
occupancy  and  exposure  a  proper  charge — a  label  by  which  its  hazard  as 
a  cause  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  This  is  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
education  of  the  public  toward  the  elimination  and  reduction  of  many  causes 
of  fire. 

The  Analytic  System  is  essentially  a  measuring  instrument.  It  has 
solved  the  problem  of  fire  insurance  rating  when  and  wherever  it  has  been 
used.  There  is  no  logical  reason  preventing  its  use  as  a  universal  standard 
of  measurement. 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  give  you,  in  thirty  minutes,  the  story  of 
the  development  of  schedule  rating  from  its  beginning,  coincidental  with 
the  beginning  of  the  insurance  business  in  1666,  on  through  the  years,  down 
to  1921.  Admittedly,  rather  a  difficult  task.  However,  if  you  are  as  much 
interested  in  the  subject  as  I,  and  have  listened  to  the  story  with  the  same 
pleasure  that  I  have  experienced  in  reading  it,  I  shall  feel  amply  compensate  1 
for  my  efforts.    (Applause.) 

The  President:  I  am  sure  I  voice*  the  sentiment  of  nil 
present  when  I  say  we  are  very  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  for  his  careful  exposition  of  the  subject  of  rating. 
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It  is  now  time  for  our  noon  adjournment.  The  photogra- 
pher just  slipped  in  a  note  that  he  would  like  to  have  you 
gather  in  the  adjoining  room,  in  order  that  a  group  photograph 
may  be  taken  of  those  present. 

The  other  paper  on  our  morning  program  will  not  be 
read  until  tomorrow  morning.  With  that,  we  will  take  a 
recess,  and  the  afternoon  session  will  be  at  two  o'clock. 
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SECOND  SESSION 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1921,  2  p.  m. 

The   meeting  was   called   to   order  by  President   Emerick. 

The  President:  The  first  paper  on  the  afternoon  program 
is  by  Mr.  Craig  Owens,  Special  Agent  of  the  Atlas  Assurance 
Company,  Seattle.  I  present  to  you  Mr.  Owens.  (Applause.) 
The  subject  of  his  paper  will  be  "  Flour — The  Manufacture  and 
Fire  Hazards  Attaching." 

FLOUR— THE  MANUFACTURE,  AND  FIRE  HAZARDS  ATTACHING 

By  Craig  Owens,  Special  Agent,  Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  Seattle. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen: 

I  will  base  my  remarks  on  an  up-to-date  mill;  there  are,  of  course,  as 
you  know,  fire  breeders  to  be  found  in  the  smaller  mills  which  I  will  touch 
on  a  little  further  on  in  this  paper. 

I  will  endeavor  to  take  you  through  a  flour  mill  from  the  time  the 
wheat  arrives  until  it  is  turned  out  the  finished  product,  taking  each 
operation  and  trying  to  point  out  the  fire  hazards  that  exist  at  each 
separate  process. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  the  small  flour  mill  that  the  Sperry  Flour 
Company  built  within  the  fair  grounds  in  1915.  If  you  can  make  a  mental 
picture  of  this  mill  it  will  help  you  to  follow  me. 

The  first  operation  is  the  unloading  of  the  bulk  wheat,  either  from 
boat  or  cars,  and  as  this  is  simply  the  re-handling  of  the  grain  the  fire 
hazard  is  practically  nil,  so  we  pass  over  this  and  start  at  the  grain 
cleaning. 

All  grain,  no  matter  how  clean  it  is  when  it  arrives  at  the  mill,  must 
undergo  a  thorough  cleaning.  These  cleaning  machines  are  a  series  of 
screens  or  sifters,  which  separate  any  foreign  matter  which  is  always  found 
in  bulk  grain.  After  the  grain  has  gone  through  these  screens  or  sifters 
it   is    then   washed.      In   washing    smutty   wheat    you    practically   eliminate 
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your  fire  hazard,  but  where  the  liming  process  is  used,  you  still  have  a  smut 
hazard.  By  the  liming  process  I  mean  lime  is  mixed  in  with  the  wheat 
berry  and  is  used  to  cut  the  smut  on  the  wheat. 

Grain  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  cleaning  is  often  run  through  a 
separator  containing  magnets.  The  object  of  this  is  to  remove  all  nails, 
iron  ore,  bits  of  wire,  and  any  other  metallic  particles  that  might  be  mixed 
in  the  grain, — this  in  order  to  keep  these  metallic  particles  from  being 
carried  to  the  rolls  and  a  fire  caused,  or  machinery  damaged  by  them. 

After  the  grain  has  passed  through  this  cleaning  and  washing  it  is 
sent  on  to  the  ' '  scourers ' '  or  "  smutters, ' '  the  object  of  these  machines 
being  to  eliminate  dust,  rust  or  smut  that  still  clings  to  the  wheat  kernel, 
especially  lodging  in  the  crease.  The  ' l  scourer ' '  or  li  smutter ' '  is  in  reality 
a  polishing  machine,  and  in  this  there  are  several  makes  on  the  market, 
but  the  two  predominating  machines  found  in  the  mills  I  have  inspected 
are  the  brush  machine,  which  is  a  machine  with  a  series  of  brushes  attached 
that  brush  off  smut  and  rust,  and  the  other  machine  is  a  revolving  cylindri- 
cal drum  which  turns  so  as  to  beat  off  the  smut  and  rust.  One  of  the 
hazards  in  both  the  cleaning  machine  and  the  1 1  scourer ' '  is  that  of  the 
shafting  and  bearing  hazard,  which  exists  in  any  manufacturing  plant,  and 
the  greatness  of  this  hazard  depends  largely  on  the  rapidity  that  those 
parts  move;  besides  this  hazard  we  have,  especially  in  the  scouring  machine, 
the  dust  hazard,  as  a  spark  struck  by  the  machine  may  cause  an  explosion  if 
there  is  the  proper  air  and  dust  mixture.  I  believe  there  are  quite  a  few 
present  who  had  the  privilege,  about  two  years  ago,  of  witnessing  the 
demonstration  of  the  dust  hazard  in  a  rice  mill.  We  were  shown  at  that 
time  a  miniature  mill  and  how  easily  the  dust  in  the  mill  was  exploded 
when  the  right  mixture  of  air  and  dust  had  collected  and  a  spark  struck. 
This  hazard  is  as  great  in  a  flour  mill  as  it  is  in  a  rice  mill  and  shows  how 
necessary  it  is  that  all  machines  in  the  mill  where  there  is  the  slightest 
dust  hazard  should  be  equipped  with  standard  dust  collectors. 

The  grain,  now  having  been  cleaned  and  scoured  is  passed  on  by 
means  of  an  elevator  to  the  rolls  or  breaks.  Before  I  go  further  in  this 
paper  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  hazard  of  these  elevator^, 
and  according  to  mill  men  I  have  talked  with,  they  consider  it  the  greatest 
hazard,  as,  with  the  perfecting  of  the  dust  collectors  the  dust  hazard  has 
been  largely  eliminated,  leaving  the  elevator  hazard  as  their  greatest 
worry,  and,  as  one  mill  man  put  it,  "Some  of  the  ' unknown  cause'  mill 
fires  might  be  attributed  to  that  cause ' ' — and  that  is  the  ' l  stuck  elevator. ' ' 
Where  an  elevator  is  stuck  there  is  considerable  friction  and  heating  of  the 
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grain,  and  if  the  grain  is  not  released  in  a  short  time  you  will  have  a  fire. 
The  sticking  of  the  elevator  is  caused  largely  from  either  overloading  or  the 
dropping  in  the  elevator  the  web  of  the  Mediterranean  moth.  I  will  speak 
of  this  moth  hazard  a  little  later  on.  In  an  up-to-date  mill  this  hazard  is 
closely  watched,  but  in  the  small  outside  mill,  operating  as  cheaply  as 
possible  and  oftentimes  short  handed,  you  do  have  a  serious  hazard. 

As  to  the  rolls  or  breaks — and  I  might  add  here  that  practically  the 
rest  of  the  opertions  in  a  flour  mill  is  a  series  of  rolls,  breaks  and  sifting 
machines,  graduating  in  the  rolls  from  the  corrugated  roll  to  the  smooth 
roll,  and  in  the  sifting  machines,  or  bolters  as  they  are  commonly  known,  from 
a  very  fine  mesh  wire  screen  to  a  very  fine  imported  silk  screen.  After  the 
grain  has  gone  through  what  is  called  the  first  breaker,  which  simply  breaks 
the  kernel,  it  is  conveyed  to  another  set  of  finer  rolls,  always  by  means  of 
the  ever  present  elevator,  after  which  it  is  sent  on  to  the  bolters  or  sifting 
machines,  the  fine  passing  from  screen  to  screen,  and  before  it  reaches  the 
flour  bin  it  has  passed  through  17  sets  of  screens  or  sifters,  and  that  portion 
that  will  not  pass  through  the  certain  screens  or  sifters  is  returned  again 
(always  the  elevator)  to  the  rolls  for  further  grinding,  these  rolls  being  so 
set  as  on  each  return  of  the  portion  not  sifted  through  the  screens  will  be 
ground  finer,  again  returning  to  the  bolters  or  sifters  until  all  the  flour  has 
been  extracted.  That  portion  which  is  left  is  put  through  another  process 
and  sold  as  feed — either  bran  or  shorts,  shorts  being  the  part  of  the  milled 
grain  next  finer  than  the  bran. 

The  fire  hazard  of  both  the  rolls  and  bolters  is  very  slight ;  the  main 
hazard  being  overheated  bearings,  and  as  these  machines  are  not  fast  running 
machines  you  are  really  in  no  great  danger  from  this  hazard. 

The  grain  now  having  been  cleaned,  scoured,  rolled  and  sifted,  is  the 
finished  product  with  the  exception  of  the  bleaching;  and  there  are  four 
ways  of  bleaching  flour: 

First — By  nature.  But  as  it  takes  from  three  to  four  months  to 
bleach  in  this  manner,  we  find  no  mills  now  using  this  method. 

Second — By  a  process  of  passing  flour  through  air  which  has  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  an  electric  arc.  The  gas  and  bleaching  medium 
produced  by  the  disruptive  discharge  of  electricity  on  air  is  not  inflammable 
or  explosive;  so  the  only  hazard  we  have  here  is  that  of  an  electric  one,  and 
that  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  strict  adherence  to  the  l '  National  Electrical 
Code." 

Third  and  Fourth — By  nitric  acid  or  clorine.  This  is  a  system  where 
the   acid   is   allowed  to   drip   into   a   receptacle   furnished   for   that  purpose, 
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fans  being  so  arranged  as  to  draw  off  the  fumes  of  the  acid.  The  flour  on 
the  way  to  the  flour  bins,  passing  through  these  fumes  is  bleached.  There 
is  practically  no  danger  in  this  process. 

The  flour  now  having  arrived  in  the  flour  bins,  is  ready  for  sacking  or 
barreling,  and  the  warehouse  awaiting  shipment,  and,  if  I  may  add,  flour 
in  the  barrel  is  a  far  better  risk  from  an  insurance  standpoint  than  sacked 
flour,  the  reason  being  that  in  case  of  a  fire  water  will  not  damage  so 
easily  the  flour  in  the  barrel,  where  in  the  sack  if  it  gets  damp  it  will  cake 
and  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  -salvage  we  would  otherwise. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  the  fire  hazards  in  the  manufacture  of  flour, 
but  as  there  are  several  other  hazards  that  should  be  brought  to  your 
attention,  will  ask  that  you  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes  longer. 

The  first,  and  one  of  the  most  important,  is  that  of  housekeeping,  aim 
this  applies  to  all  plants,  but  on  account  of  the  character  of  merchandise 
manufactured,  special  care  should  be  taken  in  flour  mills,  the  small  mills 
especially,  as  with  the  accumulation  of  dust,  and  the  possible  dust  explosion, 
you  would  have  a  flash  fire,  care  should  be  taken  that  wipe  rags  used  around 
the  machinery  should  not  be  left  or  thrown  in  corners  as  they  are  subject  to 
spontaneous  combustion,  and  with  the  dust  hazard  you  in  reality  have  the 
two  hazards  in  one. 

I  spoke  of  the  elevator  hazard,  and  would  like  to  explain  the  elevator. 
This  consists  of  an  elevator  head,  two  legs  or  chutes,  and  a  boot  with  a 
pulley  in  the  head  and  another  in  the  boot,  over  which  runs  either  a  leather, 
canvas  or  rubber  belt,  to  which  are  attached  the  grain  cups.  Sometimes 
you  will  find  the  two  legs  are  built  as  one,  the  up  ana  down  portions  of 
the  belt  traveling  in  the  same  chute.  Elevators  with  two  legs  usually  have 
strut  boards  underneath  the  head  pulleys,  which  enclose  the  driving  mech- 
anism. If  the  strut  board  is  inclined  so  that  the  grain  and  dust  dropping 
upon  it  may  fall  into  the  up  log  the  elevator  is  said  to  be  hoppered  or  to 
have  a  hoppered  head;  if  the  strut  board  is  horizontal  it  is  spoken  of  as 
an  unhoppered  head. 

Unless  strut  boards  are  self -cleaning  (by  that  I  mean  hoppered)  stray 
grain  and  dust  accumulates  on  the  horizontal  surface  until  it  touches  the 
pulley  and  is  finally  ignited,  being  fired  either  by  spontaneous  combustion 
or  over-heated  bearings. 

I  spoke  of  the  " stuck  elevator,"  and  I  may  not  have  made  myself 
clear  on  that  point;  but  as  I  have  explained  what  is  meant  by  the  elevator 
would  like  to  touch  again  on  that  subject.  The  sticking  of  the  elevator 
occurs  and  the  belt  ceases  to  move;  the  pulley  at  the  head,  being  positive 
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in  action,  continues  to  rotate,  until  it  if  not  noticed  the  belt  is  burned  in 
two,  the  sparked  ends  dropping  down  the  elevator  legs,  causing  a  fire — not 
only  on  one  floor  but  on  all  floors. 

I  also  spoke  of  the  Mediterranean  moth  in  connection  with  the  stuck 
elevator.  This  pest  spins  a  fine  silken  thread  over  the  bolting  machines, 
causing  the  elevators  to  become  choked  up,  as  the  stock  is  held  in  lumps  by 
the  fine  threads  the  moth  has  spun;  so  you  can  readily  see  how  this  would 
tend  to  cause  an  elevator  to  become  stuck. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  relieve  a  mill  of  this  pest,  and  that  is  by 
fumigation,  which  in  itself  is  fairly  hazardous,  but  I  think  a  little  less 
hazardous  than  the  presence  of  the  moth,  because  with  this  pest  you  have 
two  hazards:  a  physical  and  a  moral  hazard.  If  the  mill  becomes  pest 
ridden,  it  naturally  contaminates  the  product,  the  miller  will  become  dis- 
couraged and  careless,  and  before  the  insurance  companies  are  through  they 
have  purchased  a  pest  ridden  flour  mill  at  full  market  value. 

A  very  effective  means  of  fumigation  is  by  using  hydro  cyanic  acid 
gas.  This  gas  is  a  very  deadly  gas,  and  before  fumnigation  starts  the  mill 
should  be  closed  down  for  at  least  from  six  to  eight  hours  and  then  a 
thorough  inspection  made  of  the  mill  for  possible  hot  boxes  or  such,  because 
after  you  once  start  to  fumigate,  on  account  of  the  deadly  effects  of  this 
gas  it  would  be  impossible  to  fight  fire  within  the  mill  should  one  arise 
from  any  cause. 

In  the  matter  of  protection,  and  for  which  we  allow  credits,  we  have 
the  sprinkler  system,  inside  standpipe  and  hose,  watchman  and  clock,  and  other 
protection  that  you  are  all  familiar  with,  but  there  is  one  protection  in  the 
flour  mill  industry  (and  I  think  the  rating  bureaus  would  do  well  to  investi- 
gate, and  allow  a  reasonable  credit  for  inside  protection)  and  that  is  where 
the  heads  of  departments  are  members  of  the  Association  of  Professional 
Millers.  The  membership  of  this  association  embraces  the  head  millers, 
foreman  millers,  grinders  and  bolters. 

Before  these  men  are  allowed  membership  in  the  association  and  a 
certificate  issued  to  them,  they  must  first  take  an  examination  on  the  fire 
hazards  of  a  flour  mill,  also  what  to  do  in  case  of  a  fire  and  how  to  fight  a 
mill  fire.  In  this  way,  where  employees  are  members  of  the  association, 
you  have  a  trained  set  of  men,  where  in  mills  where  employees  are  not 
members  you  do  not  get  this  high  standard;  so  think  it  would  be  well  to 
recognize  this  fact  and  encourage  this  schooling  of  employees  as  a  means  of 
fire  protection. 

Another  means  of  fire  prevention  would  be  a  system  of  air-  exchange, 
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■  the  same  as  is  installed  in  various  theatres  and  other  public  buildings.  In 
this  way  you  would  practically  have  pure  air  in  the  mill  at  all  times. 

The  last  point  on  the  fire  prevention  end  that  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to,  and  a  hazard  found  largely  in  the  smaller  mills,  is  the 
absence  of  efficient  millwright  service.  As  explained,  the  major  part  of 
the  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  flour  is  that  of  sifting;  there  is  natu- 
rally vibration,  hence  the  putting  out  of  alignment  of  your  shafting  and 
bearings,  causing  friction  and  hot  boxes. 

To  sum  up  this  paper,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that,  the  greatest 
hazards  now  attaching  to  the  manufacturing  of  flour  are : 

First — The  stuck  elevator,  and  poor  housekeeping. 

Second — Dust  hazard. 

Third — Electrical  defects  and  hot  boxes. 

Fourth — Friction  through  grinding  in  the  various  machines;  and,  last, 
but  not  least,  the  one  that  cannot  be  easily  placed,  and  that  one  is  the  ever 
present    moral    hazard    we    have    in    all    lines. 

Before  closing  this  paper,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
know,  we  have  in  the  United  States  (or,  to  amend  that  statement,  we  had 
in  1918)  7,055  flour  mills,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  994,540  barrels  of  flour 
a  day;  and  in  the  states  reporting  to  San  Francisco  (I  have  included  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming  and  New  .Mexico)  we  have  520  mills  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
112,332  barrels,  divided  as  follows. 

State                                                           k  No.  of  Mills  Capacity 

Arizona     7  575 

California    52  18,100 

Colorado 50  11,615 

Idaho    51  8,095 

Montana     66  12,877 

Nevada     9  945 

New   Mexico    4  390 

Oregon    114  19,330 

Utah     71  5,830 

Washington     .  . 83  32,950 

Wyoming    13  1,625 

Making  a  total,  as  above  stated,  520  mills,  with  daily  capacity  of  112,332 
barrels. 

Against  this  we  have  12  Millers  Mutuals  in  competition  for  this  business. 
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The  President:  I  know  I  express  your  sentiment  when  1 
say  that  we  are  all  of  us  exceedingly  glad  to  have  Special 
Agents,  busy  men,  so  willingly  give  their  time  and  knowledge 
for  our  benefit,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  paper  you  have  just 
listened  to.  Are  there  any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Owens?  We  had  no  chance  this  forenoon  to  enter  into 
discussion.  I  am  very  sorry  we  could  not  have  had  more  time 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Middleton 's  paper.  We 
ought  to  do  those  things.  If  the  members  will  just  keep  in 
mind,  while  a  paper  is  being  read,  this  fact  and  get  some  of 
the  good  points  that  I  know  are  in  the  papers  generally,  we  can 
then  perhaps  elaborate  some  of  those  points  and  bring  out 
something  that  the  writers  of  the  papers  have  not.     • 

The  next  paper  on  our  program  is  entitled,  "The  Moral 
Obligation,"  by  Mr.  Kaymond  C.  Gillette,  Special  Agent  of  the 
Niagara  at  Spokane.     Gentlemen,  Mr.  Gillette.     (Applause.) 

THE  MORAL  OBLIGATION 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Fire  Underwriters '  Association  of 
the  Pacific :  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  emphasize  the  direct  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility  to  society,  or  the  public,  or  the  state,  of  each  of  us 
who  are  identified  with  fire  insuranue.  In  the  discharge  of  our  several 
duties  pertaining  to  detail  and  routine,  and  in  the  keen  competition  of  our 
very  existence,  our  vision  is  too  frequently  limited  to  our  immediate  sur- 
roundings, and  we  become  prone  to  disregard,  or  at  least  overlook,  this 
greater  responsibility  altogether. 

As  I  see  it,  insurance  is  a  profession  first  and  a  business  second.  Busi- 
ness has  been  defined  as  being  any  gainful  occupation,  of  which  profit  is 
the  goal  and  in  which  there  is  risk  of  loss.  At  first  consideration  that 
would  seem  to  describe  insurance  without  need  of  further  qualification. 
When  Ave  think  of  the  vast  amount  of  private  capital  invested  in  insurance, 
of  the  master  minds  who  have  directed  and  are  directing  the  institution 
of  insurance,  with  profit,  to  be  sure,  as  a  goal,  and  when  we  see  with  our 
own  eyes  daily  evidence  of  the  great  risk  of  loss  under  which  this  private 
enterprise  is  laboring,  it  would  seem  that  little  more  could  be  said  on  the 
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subject  of  what  is  insurance.  It  is  a  business — a  business  in  which  profit 
for  the  stockholders  and  owners  is  a  goal,  all  of  whom  are  taking  a  risk 
of  loss.  $ 

When,  then,  of  the  profession?  A  profession  may  be  said  to  resemble 
business  principally  in  that  it  is,  to  be  sure,  a  gainful  occupation.  Its 
principal  points  of  difference  therefrom  are:  first,  profit  is  not  the  primary 
aim;  second,  trained  minds  and  technical  knowledge  covering  a  wide  range 
of  correlated  subjects  are  necessary  to  success;  and,  third,  the  desired  success 
is  accomplished  under  observance  of  a  strict  code  of  ethics.  It  was  generally 
accepted,  and  not  so  long  ago,  that  there  were  three  professions:  law, 
medicine  'and  the  ministry.  More  recently  we  have  come  to  think  of  other 
occupations  that  comply  with  the  above  requirements  as  professional,  such 
as  engineering,  architecture,  and  accounting.  How  does  the  occupation  of 
fire  insurance  meet  these  requirements? 

Let  us  first  consider  exactly  what  is  the  primary  aim  of  insurance. 
At  this  point  it  is  well  to  remember  that  insurance  is  not  the  product  of 
some  genius,  who  first  conceived  a  means  of  making  money  out  of  a  device 
called  insurance,  and  who  then  went  out  into  the  highways  and  byways,  and 
by  educating  the  public  created  a  market  for  his  product — at  a  price  that 
provided  him  a  profit.  Instead,  insurance  is  the  natural  evolution  of  society  's 
needs,  and  owes  its  present  state  of  efficiency  to  public  demand. 

Credit  has  been  called  the  keystone  of  the  Arch  of  Commerce.  The 
ancient  craftsmen  were  so  skilled  that  they  could  complete  their  arch  with 
the  fitting  of  the  keystone.  Today,  in  the  hurry  and  worry  of  twentieth 
century  existence,  we  are  too  impatient  for  results  to  wait  upon  such  slow 
workmanship,  and  so  we  speed  the  building  of  our  commercial  structure 
and  secure  our  keystone  of  credit  into  our  Arch  of  Commerce  with  Mortar 
of  Insurance.     And  because  of  this  public  demand,  we  have  insurance. 

In  its  original  conception,  insurance  was  a  crude  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  group  of  individuals  to  guarantee  each  one  of  the  group  against 
financial  disaster.  In  almost  all  of  the  fundamental  changes  and  improve- 
ments made  upon  the  institution  of  insurance  since  its  crude  beginning,  the 
sequence  of  events  has  been  the  same.  First  a  public  demand  and  then  the 
compliance  with  the  demand  by  those  qualified  by  position,  training  and 
experience  to  so  comply.  In  confirmation  of  this  statement  your  attention  is 
directed  to  the  fact  that  while  the  early  form  of  insurance  has  its  present- 
day  equivalent  in  mutual  insurance,  the  burden  of  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  public 's  liability  has  been  assumed,  at  public  demand,  by  private 
capital.      The  so-called  American   agency  system,   under  which   we   operate. 
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had  its  inception  in  the  unwillingness  of  the  public  to  forego  the  tedious 
delay  attendant  upon  the  exchange  of  mail  in  the  early  days  of  our  postal 
system.  Even  in  the  more  techincal  ,and  modern  forms  of  insurance  the 
public  has  led  the  way.  Every  adjuster  of  experience  knows  that  few  losses 
are  adjusted  in  which  complaint  is  not  made  by  the  assured  at  the  loss  of 
business  or  revenue  over  and  above  the  loss  to  the  property  actually  damaged 
or  destroyed.  Hence,  Use  and  Occupancy,  Profit,  Leasehold  Interest  and 
Rental,  and  other  similar  forms  of  insurance. 

The  past  history  and  development  of  insurance  to  date  permit  of  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  primary  aim  thereof  has  been,  and  is  today, 
to  serve  society,  particularly  that  function  of  society  which  has  been  called 
the  life  of  the  nation — Commerce.  This  opens  up  a  large  subject,  with 
any  number  of  ramifications.  I  bring  it  to  your  attention  only  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  my  statement  that  the  vocation  of  fire  insurance  is  a 
profession  first  and  a  busines  second. 

Of  course,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
subject  of  profit.  That  a  profit  will  be  possible  to  those  who  venture  is 
accepted  as  a  precept  of  modern  business  and  finance.  The  Utopian  dream 
of  non-profit,  while  beautiful  perhaps  in  its  conception,  has  neverthless  been 
found  impractical  in  its  application.  The  public  expects  to  pay  for  its 
insurance  at  rates  that  will  guarantee  a  profit,  but  not  at  a  sacrifice  of  the 
public 's  rights.  Therefore,  if  insurance  is  to  endure  in  its  present  form, 
first  consideration  must  continue  to  be  given  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  that  when  we  look  to  the 
personnel  of  the  institution, .  we  find  men  of  the  professional  type.  A 
professional  man  does  not  take  his  reward  entirely  in  the  money  he  earns. 
In  the  ranks  of  the  insurance  fraternity  are  many  who  could  have  made 
more  money  had  they  turned  their  energy  to  other  forms  of  endeavor.  But 
they  have  continued  their  labors  in  insurance  partly  because  of  the  love 
and  fascination  of  the  work,  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  calling,  the 
distinction  of  achievement  in  the  profession,  and  the  fellowship  and  respect 
of  their  colleagues. 

These  traits  are  found  in  all  ranks  of  the  fraternity.  The  local  agent  is 
often  found  in  the  role  of  a  public-spirited  citizen,  lending  his  influence  for 
the  welfare  of  his  community,  a  factor  in  all  moves  for  the  good  of  the 
order,  usually  at  a  personal  sacrifice  of  his  own  time  and  interests.  He 
finds  his  reward  in  the  assistance  he  is  able  to  give,  and  the  respect  and 
friendship  he  receives  at  the  hands  of  his  neighbors.  Next,  the  field  staff 
and   technical   experts,   who   see   in  the   insurance   profession   a   vehicle   for 
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ambition,  turning  away  from  the  comforts  and  allurements  of  the  role  of 
prominent  citizen  in  order  that  improvement  and  progress  may  be  made  in 
the  chosen  profession,  resulting  eventually  in  qualifying  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  higher  estate  of  executive.  And,  finally,  the  executive  himself, 
who  shapes  the  destinies  of  the  institution,  finding  his  reward  in  the  recog- 
nition of  apprenticeship  well  served,  enjoying  the  merited  loyal  confidence 
and  support  of  his  own  organization  and  the  fellowship  and  respect  of  his 
colleagues. 

The  presence  of  men  of  the  foregoing  general  characteristics  and  quali- 
fications, all  actively  engaged  in  insurance,  is  the  result  of  the  inexorable 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  You  would  not  be  where  you  are  today 
if  there  were  available  those  who  could  do  your  work  better  than  you.  By 
the  same  token,  you  will  not  long  continue  in  your  present  estate  unless 
by  constant  application  and  study  you  retain  your  right  to  your  position, 
under  the  same  law.  The  requirements  of  insurance  call  for  special  training 
and  techincal  knowledge,  in  different  degrees,  in  the  positions  we  all  occupy. 
These  requirements  are  becoming  more  exacting  every  day,  and  we  advance 
only  as  we  qualify  for  advancement.  This,  then,  is  the  second  factor  which 
places  insurance  in  the  classification  of  professional. 

What  of  ethics?  The  subject  is  a  delicate  one,  as  it  must  deal  with 
intercompany  relationship,  and  is  clearly  out  of  the  province  of  a  Special 
Agent,  except  as  it  applies  to  his  own  field.  This  much  I  will  say:  As  many 
of  you  know,  we  have  what  passes  for  a  code  of  ethics  in  the  Spokane  field. 
It  is  not  experimental  in  scope,  as  it  has  stood  the  test  of  years.  It  is  not 
a  written  agreement  or  a  set  of  rules.  It  is  an  earnest  intent  on  the  part 
of  each  and  every  Special  Agent  to  'tote  fair,"  and  is  best  described  by 
the  following  saying  attributed  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson: 

' '  Every  man  takes  care  that  his  neighbor  does  not  cheat  him.  But 
a  day  comes  when  he  begins  to  care  that  he  does  not  cheat  his  neighbor. 
Then  all  goes  well. ' ' 

Operating  under  this  code  of  ethics,  we  believe  that  we  sacrifice  nothing 
in  aggressiveness,  nothing  of  our  Companies '  interests,  and  that  by  our 
example  we  influence  our  Local  Agents  along  the  lines  of  right  practices — 
all  of  which  is  for  the  general  good  of  the  order. 

From  all  of  the  foregoing — acknowledgment  that  our  first  responsibility 
is  to  the  public,  recognition  of  special  and  often  technical  training,  and  the 
proven  practicability  of  a  code  of  ethics — insurance  is  a  profession  first 
and  a  business  second. 
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Well,  what  of  it!     This: 

That  since  the  primary  aim  of  insurance  is  service  to  society,  we  of 
the  insurance  profession,  by  reason  of  our  special  training  and  qualifica- 
tions, have  an  individual  and  collective  responsibility  to  the  public,  and  the 
peal  impelling  motive  of  all  our  actions  should  be:  "How  best  can  I 
serve!" 

Men  who,  through  their  natural  tendencies  and  characteristics,  or  who 
through  the  medium  of  specially  provided  courses  in  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  have  gravitated  toward  the  insurance  profession,  have  done 
much  to  discharge  their  obligation  to  society.  Evidence  of  their  acknowl- 
edged obligation  is  found  in  such  institutions  as  the  National  Fire  Preven- 
tion Association,  the  Underwriters  Laboratories,  in  the  work  done  by  the 
various  rating  and  inspection  bureaus,  in  the  pointing  out  of  individual  and 
conflagration  hazards  and  in  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  remedies 
therefor.     But  is  this  enough? 

We  may  well  consider  whether  or  not  we  are  actually  giving  value 
received  for  the  premiums  that  the  public  consigns  to  our  care.  One  of  the 
greatest  merchants  in  the  country,  in  speaking  of  the  relations  of  his  insti- 
tution with  the  public  said: 

"We  recognize  and  practice  the  manifest  though  unwritten  law  that 
customers  are  entitled  to  the  maximum  of  satisfaction  at  the  minimum 
of  cost  for  the  reason  that  they  pay  the  usual  and  ordinary  expenses 
of  storekeeping,  which  are  always  included  in  the  cost  of  merchandise. ' ' 

This  thought  may  well  be  taken  to  heart  and  there  installed  as  one  of 
the  axioms  of  the  insurance  profession.  Approximately  55  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  paid  by  the  public  to  fire  insurance  companies  goes  to  pay 
losses.  If  this  is  all  the  public  gets  for  its  money,  then  the  public  is  being 
short-changed.  The  second  division  of  the  dollar,  in  size,  is  the  agent's 
commission  of  approximately  20  cents,  and  we  are  rather  fond  of  impressing 
upon  the  Local  Agent  the  thought  that  he  must  do  something  more  than 
the  routine  and  mechanical  work  of  writing  up  the  policy  to  really  earn  his 
commission.  He  must  give  the  assured  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and  advice, 
assisting  him  in  placing  his  insurance  in  responsible  companies,  in  seeing 
that  the  insurance  when  written  is  adequate  as  to  coverage  and  amount, 
that  the  rate  is  proper — in  short  that  the  best  insurance  has  been  had  for 
the  money  spent.  If  this  is  true  of  the  Local  Agent's  20  cents,  is  it  any 
less  true  of  the  ^Ye  cents  alloted  to  field  expense?  How  often  is  a  Company 
planted  without  real  investigation  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  appointee — 
and  what  a  mortgage  on  the  Company  and  the  public  it  attempts  to  serve 
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is  thereby  incurred.  How  often  is  a  risk  inspected  and  declined  with  only 
the  interests  of  the  Company  in  mind,  and  no  effort  made  by  the  Inspector 
to  assist  the  assured  in  improving  his  risk.  The  public  provides  the  five 
cents  allotted  to  field  supervision  along  with  the  rest  of  the  insurance  dollar, 
and  just  as  the  Agent's  20  cents  must  be  earned  in  service  to  the  public, 
so  must  the  amount  set  aside  for  field  expense  be  earned  in  similar  service. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  dollar  a  small  portion  is  set  aside  for  taxes — 
tribute  from  the  institution  of  insurance  toward  the  revenue  of  the  nation 
and  the  commonwealth — and  the  balance  to  administration  expense  and  profit. 
As  for  administration  expense,  certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intent 
to  give  value  received,  but  there  are  times  when  the  administration  seems 
strangely  out  of  sympathy  with  conditions  in  the  field  and  with  the  public, 
to  whom  the  administration  is  responsible.  It  is  not  surprising  that  mistakes 
should  be  made.  None  is  infallible.  Indeed  it  is  not  surprising  that  big 
mistakes  have  been  made,  for  when  men  who  do  big  things  make  mistakes 
they  are  frequently  big  mistakes,  but  the  regrettable  part  of  it  is  that  so 
many  of  the  mistakes  could  have  been  avoided  had  there  been  more  dispo- 
sition to  give  attention  to  the  public  and  those  who  were  in  contact  with 
the  public. 

The  first  point  of  contact  of  the  whole  institution  of  insurance  with  the 
public  is  the  Local  Agent.  In  the  ranks  of  Local  Agents  may  be  found  any 
number  of  men  qualified  to  judge  the  temper  of  the  public,  properly  to 
assess  the  value  of  any  suggestions  or  general  sentiment,  and  of  sufficient 
experience  and  judgment  to  settle  a  great  majority  of  the  problems  that  the 
public  presents  for  solution.  When  the  Local  Agent  hesitates  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  making  a  decision,  the  matter  usually  is  passed  on  to 
the  field  man ;  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  our  profession  that  in  a 
smooth  working  and  well  ordered  organization  the  Special  Agent  is  usually 
equipped  to  make  some  disposition  thereof,  relieving  the  management  from 
the  petty  worries  of  the  field  and  releasing  the  management  to  the  more 
important  matters  that  are  properly  the  province  of  the  executive.  That 
this  should  be  so  is  right  and  proper,  but  it  should  not  prevent  the  executive 
from  occasional  direct  contact  with  the  public.  Many  messages  that  should 
be  delivered  to  and  considered  at  headquarters  are  intercepted  somewhere 
down  the  line  and  diverted  because  of  a  previously  evidenced  attitude  of 
impatience  or  annoyance,  or  perhaps  l  i  dismissed  as  inconsequential. ' ' 

Insurance  is  made  up  of  detail.  While  much  of  the  detail  can  be 
handled  by  routine,  it  is  only  by  contact  therewith  that  you  can  keep  in 
touch  with  conditions.     The  Local  Agent   who  is   so  swamped  with   detail 
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that  he  must  await  the  visit  of  the  Special  Agent  to  straighten  him  out  soon 
forgets  how  to  attend  to  his  detail — to  the  detriment  of  his  clients  as  well 
as  himself — and  is  not  properly  discharging  his  obligation  to  the  public 
which  has  entrusted  him  with  the  responsibility  of  the  protection  of  its 
credit.  The  Special  Agent  who  has  no  time  to  write  a  policy,  to  straighten 
out  a  tag  or  other  agency  tangle,  who  does  not  create  opportunities  directly 
to  meet  and  solicit  business  from  the  public,  soon  falls  into  the  rut  of  routine. 
from  which  he  seldom  emerges,  and  in  which  rut  he  is  of  least  value  to  the 
public  he  is  morally  obliged  to  serve.  The  junior  officer  or  the  executive 
who  is  too  busy  to  descend  from  the  post  of  command  long  enough  to  see  for 
himself  what  is  going  on  in  the  district  offices  and  the  field,  soon  finds 
himself  out  of  touch  with  either,  to  the  detriment  of  the  entire  organization 
and  to  the  public  to  which  he  is  even  more  responsible  than  the  local  agent 
and  the  field  man,  because  his  authority  is  greater.  Contact  with  the  public- 
must  be  preserved  because  it  is  from  the  public  we  had  our  beginning,  and 
only  by  continued  service  can  we  justify  our  existence.  Such  contact  is  of 
value  only  when  it  is  personal  contact,  instead  of  contact  by  proxy,  and  can 
be  had  only  when  you  get  out  and  get  under. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate,  at  this  point,  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
have  a  collective  civic  responsibility.  Are  we  not,  as  a  body  of  men,  side- 
stepping our  obligations  to  our  respective  communities,  when  we  decline  to 
take  part  in  civic  activities?  We  claim  press  of  other  business  and  lack  of 
time.  There  is  a  pronounced  tendency  on  the  part  of  most  of  us  toward 
the  belief  that  the  only  way  we  can  earn  our  salary,  and  provide  for  advance- 
ment, is  to  confine  ourselves  to  certain  well  defined  forms  of  endeavor — all 
of  them  directly  connected  with  the  Companies  we  individually  represent, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  considerations. 

The  National  Board  recently  completed  a  survey  of  the  City  of  Spokane. 
The  following  is  a  clipping  from  the  Spokesman-Review  on  the  day  following 
the  presentation  of  the  report: 

"More  men  in  the  fire  department,  building  of  an  additional  fire 
station  on  the  school  section,  the  laying  of  addtional  water  mains, 
betterments  in  the  fire  alarm  systems  and  improvements  on  old  non- 
fireproof  buildings  in  the  downtown  section  are  recommended  in  the 
report  of  George  W.  Booth  of  New  York,  chief  engineer  for  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  which  completed  a  survey  of 
Spokane  last  fall.  The  report  contains  24  printed  pages  supplemented 
with  maps. 

"This  was  the  first  survey  made  since  1910.  Copies  of  it  were 
received  yesterday  by  Mayor  Fleming  and  the  heads  of  various  city 
departments. 
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' '  The  fire  insurance  companies  want  the  city  to  be  made  absolutely 
safe  against  fire  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  and  the  property 
owners,  but  say  nothing  about  lowering  rates,  said  Mayor  Fleming.  To 
carry  out  the  recommendations  made  by  the  fire  underwriters  would 
require  a  vast  sum,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Mayor. ' ' 

Let  us  pass  without  comment  the  personal  attitude  of  the  Mayor.  Don 't 
you  know  that  this  attitude  probably  met  with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  prominent  business  men  of  Spokane?  Capable  men — men  of  reason- 
ing powers  and  of  brains —  will  naturally  endorse  such  an  attitude  when 
they  do  not  understand  the  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that 
several  members  of  •  our  profession  were  identified  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Ad  Club  and  similar  organizations,  where 
the  problems  of  one  are  made  the  problems  of  all,  and  where  each  organi- 
zation wields  a  powerful  influence  in  the  community  and  the  press.  Such 
a  comment  by  the  city's  chief  executive  would  have  brought  forth  a  storm 
of  protest  and  instead  of  being  pigeonholed  among  the  archives  of  the  city 
hall  the  work  of  the  National  Board  would  have  had  a  better  chance  of 
achieving  the  desired  results. 

And  another  thought !  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  approach  the 
subject  of  mutual  and  other  off-color  insurance  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
moral  obligation  to  the  public- 

We  are  not  moral  cowards.  We  have  the  courage  of  our  convictions; 
we  believe  the  form  of  insurance  we  advocate  is  the  best  form  of  insurance 
the  public  can  buy.  If  we  didn't  believe  that,  we  should  cease  our  labors. 
Since  we  do  believe  that,  are  we  not  morally  bound  to  present  the  facts  to 
the  public  in  order  that  opportunity  may  be  given  to  inform  themselves,  and 
to  pass  judgment? 

The  ordinary  channels  of  advertising  offer  a  splendid  medium  for  pre- 
senting the  subject  to  the  public.  We  find  advertisements  therein  setting 
forth  the  merits  of  mutual  insurance,  reciprocal  insurance,  wild  cat  insur- 
ance, any  and  all  kinds  of  insurance  except  that  form  of  insurance  that  we, 
whom  we  think  are  best  qualified  to  judge,  believe  to  be  the  best  form  of 
insurance.  Of  our  own  observation  and  experience,  we  know  with  what 
pitfalls  the  public  is  endangered  as  they  walk  the  paths  of  off-color  insur- 
ance. Are  we  not  remiss  in  our  duty  when  we  sit  idly  by,  apparently  depend- 
ing on  carrying  the  message  by  our  own  exemplary  conduct,  or  by  word  of 
mouth  as  they  did  in  the  early  days  of  our  profession  for  lack  of  other 
facilities?  Observe  here  another  professional  trait  of  insurance.  It  is 
apparently    unethical    to    advertise.     While  resort  to  advertising  has  been 
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had  in  or  two  notable  instances,  the  chief  burden  of  the  song  has  been  to 
advance  the  interests  of  some  one  company,  whereas  any  studied  attempt 
to  present  the  case  of  the  stock  insurance  companies  to  the  public  remains 
a  virgin  field  of  endeavor.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  consider  that  the 
modern  school  of  thought  in  advertising  while  seeking  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  advertiser  has  as  its  primary  aim  the  education  of  the  public  to 
buy  intelligently.  In  order  to  assist  the  public  in  the  purchase  of  insurance, 
for  the  protection  of  their  credit,  they  should  be  told  that  the  basic  ideas 
of  stock  and  mutual  insurance  are  incompatible.  If  one  is  right  the  other 
is  wrong.  If  stock  insurance  is  right  (and  we  believe  it  is  right,  or  we 
wouldn't  advocate  it),  are  wre  not  morally  bound  to  present  the  facts  to  the 
public  aggressively  and  in  a  convincing  manner,  rather  than  to  rely  on  the 
discarded  practice  of  "caveat  emptor"  or  let  the  buyer  beware,  absolving 
ourselves  from  any  responsibility  in  the  matter  if  through  ignorance  good 
money  is  spent  for  bad  insurance? 

Aggressively  and  in  a  convincing  manner  does  not  consist  of  accepting 
with  dignified  reserve  such  insurance  as  the  public  consigns  to  our  keeping, 
and  shaking  our  heads  in  commisseration  for  the  poor  misguided  assured 
when  we  learn — usually  indirectly — that  another  line  has  been  lost  to  the 
mutuals.  It  does  consist  of  throwing  light  in  the  dark  places,  of  stripping 
the  veneer  and  camouflage  from  the  unlovely  carcass  of  half-truths,  actual 
misrepresentation  and  deceit,  and  irresponsibility  that  so  many  of  these  con- 
cerns have  shown  themselves  to  be  when  put  to  the  test  that  sooner  or  later 
must  come  to  all  who  venture.  It  is  an  interesting,  even  a  fearful  thought 
to  consider  just  what  is  our  responsibility  when  a  community  suffers  the 
double  misfortune  of  fire  disaster  and  worthless  insurance,  when  we  who  are 
in  possession  of  the  facts  have  been  negligent  in  bringing  these  facts  prop- 
erly to  the- front. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  like  to  digress  at  this  point  long  enough 
to  pay  my  respects  to  what  has  been  done  to  date  in  the  matter  of  mutual 
insurance.  I  call  to  mind  a  remark  attributed  to  the  immortal  Mark  Twain. 
In  speaking  of  the  weather,  he  said  that  weather  was  what  everybody 
talked  most  about  but  as  far  as  he  could  see  nothing  had  ever  been  done 
about  it.  When  giving  consideration  to  the  subject  we  are  too  prone  to 
sit  back  and  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  "generally,  the  Company  has 
gone  ahead  for  the  year,"  without  giving  thought  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
mighty  poor  support  to  the  outpost  on  our  firing  line — the  Local  Agent 
who  is  losing  the  business  to  the  mutual,  and  no  service  at  all  to  the  public 
to  whom  we  are  so  indebted. 
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And,  lastly,  we  owe  it  to  the  public  to  perfect  our  Company  organiza- 
tions to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  in  order  that  the  organization  may 
best  serve  the  public.  The  competition  among  the  Companies  in  providing 
service  is  one  of  the  healthiest  signs  of  our  profession.  As  long  as  the 
Companies  vie  with  each  other  in  the  qualities  of  service  rendered,  we  may 
all  look  to  the  future  of  the  business  and  the  profession  with  confidence. 
The  executive  who  has  built  up  an  efficient  organization  has  a  loyal  organi- 
zation. His  field  and  office  staff,  working  in  harmony,  give  the  best  service 
and  support  to  the  Local  Agent,  who  then  has  a  powerful  instrument  for 
good,  with  which  to  combat  public  apathy  and  ignorance,  and  with  which 
to  improve  the  standing  of  his  chosen  profession,  and,  finally,  with  which  to 
take  advantage  of  all  opportunities  to  serve.  Further,  there  need  be  no  fear 
that  in  our  placing  public  interest  first  in  consideration,  that  profits  will  be 
lost  sight  of.  There  are  some  things  so  self-evident  as  to  be  almost  axiom- 
atic— in  need  of  no  proof — and  one  of  these  is  the  saying  that  ' i  He  profits 
most  who  serves  best. ' '  In  other  words,  with  1 1  service  to  society ' '  as  our 
watchword,  with  sympathetic  understanding  of  society's  needs,  and  efficient 
organization  to  comply  therewith,  as  our  first  objective,  with  all  our  actions 
governed  by  an  individual  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public  which  created 
us,  profits  must  follow. 

Since  the  primary  aim  of  insurance  should  be  service  to  society  rather 
than  profits  to  stockholders,  it  follows  that  we  of  the  insurance  profession 
will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  institution  by  recognizing  this  fact  and 
making  it  the  impelling  motive  of  all  our  actions.  Let  it  be  our  purpose. 
We  can  all  picture  the  progress  of  the  idler  on  the  streets  who  wanders 
along  without  any  definite  objective.  He  is  jostled  this  way  and  that,  he 
is  buffeted  and  tossed  from  pillar  to  post.  He  keeps  moving,  it  is  true,  but 
gets  nowhere.  Compare  his  progress  with  that  of  the  man  who  has  an 
objective.  He  strikes  out,  and  sets  his  course  along  the  straight  line. 
People  instinctively  make  way  for  him,  and  nothing  hinders  his  progress. 
He  has  a  purpose.  We  of  the  insurance  profession  have  a  purpose,  if  we  will 
only  recognize  and  accept  it.  Our  purpose  is  to  guard  and  to  guide  the 
trust  given  into  our  hands  by  the  public  so  that  not  the  least  portion  of  our 
reward  may  be  the  final  benediction  of  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant. ' '    ( Applause. ) 

The  President :  That  is  just  another  country  Special 
Agent.  (Applause.)  You  know,  gentlemen,  it  takes  me  back 
to   a  time   almost   fourteen   years   ago   when   Raymond   and   I 
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were  in  a  little  old  office  up  at  Seattle,  and  when  a  fire  occurred 
we  both  struck  out. 

Gentlemen,  this  paper  appeals  to  me.  It  is  good,  common 
horse-sense,  and  we  everyone  of  us  know  it.  I  hope  that  it 
sunk  in.  If  you  do  not  consider  the  point  so  well  made  by 
Mr.  Gillette  in  that  paper,  our  business  is  not  the  success  that 
it  ought  to  be. 

We  are  going  to  shift  the  program  about  at  this  point.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Hayes  Oarnahan,  who  used  to  be  an 
ordinary  Local  Agent,  and  then  advance  to  a  Special,  and 
who  is  now  Manager  of  the  Auto  Department  of  Edward 
Brown  &  Sons,  here,  is  in  bed  today  with  a  bad  throat,  having 
been  taken  ill  within  a  few  hours;  so  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  read  his  paper.  But  it  will  be  read  by  someone  tomorrow 
In  its  place,  at  this  point,  we  are  going  to  have  a  paper 
entitled,  "A  Peace  Treaty  with  the  Future, "  by  Mr.  D.  R. 
Atkinson,  Special  Agent  of  the  Norwich  Union,  of  Portland. 
Dave  needs  no  introduction,  I  know  you  are  all  glad  to 
see  him,  and  he  has  something  to  tell  you.  Mr.  Atkinson. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Atkinson:  Mr.  President  and  fellow  members.  This 
paper  of  mine,  I  fear,  sort  of  treads  on  Mr.  Gillette,  or  he 
treads  on  me,  I  don't  know  which.  We  have  somewhat  the 
same  ideas  and  thoughts,  though  I  do  not  go  fully  into  the 
subject  or  cover  as  many  points  as  does  he. 
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A  PEACE  TREATY  WITH  THE  FUTURE 

By  D.  R.  Atkinson,  Special  Agent,  Norwich  Union  Society,  Portland 

In  buiness,  politics  and  religion,  we  need  only  to  look  back  a  few  years 
and  compare  the  thoughts  of  yesterday  to  the  thoughts  of  today,  to  recognize 
that  we  are  forever  entering  cycles  of  evolution.  In  our  particular  business, 
methods  championed  today  as  to  form  of  policy,  subject  of  coverage,  would 
have  been  considered  rank  heresy  a  few  years  ago.  Some  of  the  present 
Company  heads  were  officers  then,  but  the  fact  they  kept  on  is  in  itself 
an  acknowledgment  that  they  did  not  fight  the  order  of  new  things,  but 
either  drifted  on  the  currents  of  progression  or  had  the  vision  of  the  future, 
and  so  held  the  leadership  of  the  Companies  they  represent. 

During  the  late  war  the  value  of  intensive  and  extensive  advertising 
was,  as  never  before  in  the  world's  history;  brought  forth.  It  has  another 
name — propaganda — but,  neverthless,  advertising  is  its  proper  name.  What 
did  it  do?  Of  a  certainty,  it  molded  the  minds  of  men,  women  and  children 
in  different  countries  or  districts — whether  the  subject  matter  was  good  or 
bad.  It  gave  purpose  and  direction  to  the  people  it  came  in  contact  with; 
and  in  some  instances,  sustained  and  carried  on  a  condition  that  should  have, 
by  right  of  reason,  been  voted  against. 

Where  does  this  lead  us?  In  our  business,  as  in  others,  the  directing 
heads  must  not  only  keep  abreast  of  public  thought  and  sentiment,  but 
must  have  vision  enough  to  sense  the  coming  demands  of  the  future.  In  so 
doing,  and  if  done  wisely,  the  future  will  not  have  problems  too  great  to 
surmount.  It  is  manifest  that  the  great  institutions  that  have  in  a  gen- 
eration or  two  grown  from  pigmies  to  large  financial  giants  will,  of  their 
very  size,  be  open  to  attack.  We  who  are  in  the  business  can  readily  under- 
stand the  necessity  and  worth  of  such  large  institutions,  not  only  from 
an  economic  position  but  because  of  the  growth  of  the  world's  wealth, 
which  needs  larger  and  greater  Companies  to  protect  the  concentrated  values. 

While  this  condition  amongst  ourselves  is  known  to  be  true,  what  about 
the  average  layman  who  only  knows  dollar  signs  when  he  sees  them,  and 
looks  askance  at  the  large  accumulations  of  these  financial  giants,  and  whose 
attitude  at  the  present  time  is  critical  toward  such  masses  of  wealth.  His 
principal  Interest  is  his  premium  and  whether  or  not  he  is  getting  fair 
action  for  his  money.  But  the  public  mind,  as  never  before,  is  open  to  a 
reasonable  explanation.     Then,  what  is  to  be  our  position? 

Every  so  often,  as  the  legislatures  meet  in  the  various  states,  we  are 
worried  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  legislation  proposed  and  enacted. 
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AW  organize  a  five  department  of  our  legal  lights,  use  every  mother's  son 
who  can  reach  the  ear  of  someone  with  influence,  to  see  that  no  unfair  bill 
passes  into  law.     Why  is  all  this  necessary? 

The  answer  is:  Because  the  great  body  of  people  do  not  understand 
the  principles,  conditions  and  nature  of  our  business.  And  this  not  only 
applies  to  fire,  but  all  other  insuring  interests.  Since  we  realize  that  the 
public,  as  a  whole,  does  not  understand,  it  behooves  us  to  correct  the  con- 
dition; and  as  we  are  one  of  the  principals  involved,  the  blame  lies  with  us 
in  so  far  as  we  have  not  used  the  time,  trouble  and  expense  to  create  a  sen- 
timent, sense  of  judgment  or  discernment  in  the  mind  of  the  layman  which 
will  justify  to  him  our  being  as  we  are, — and  the  necessity  of  allowing  us 
to  work  with  as  few  restrictions  as  possible. 

In  most  instances  we  can  trace  objectionable  laws  to  our  own  lack  of 
vision  in  not  correcting  our  errors  and  not  bringing  methods  up  to  date  with 
public  thought  of  the  times.  Further,  we  should  be  able  to  anticipate  and 
prepare  for  the  slow  upward  or  broadening  influence  that  is  working  in  all 
the  agencies  of  human  endeavors.  We  must  strive  before  it  is  too  late  to 
educate  in  advance  the  children  of  today,  who  will  be  the  business  men  of 
tomorrow,  in  the  principles  and  soundness  of  our  institutions. 

We  have  before  us  the  fate  of  one  branch  of  insurance  which  a  number 
of  states  have  taken  over.  It  is  easy  to  look  back  and  put  our  fingers  on 
the  trouble.  Nothing  but  lack  of  vision  and  concentration!  The  position 
assumed  by  the  state  in  caring  for  the  injured,  the  widows  and  orphans, 
could  more  easily  have  been  assumed  by  private  capital,  but  the  lack  of 
preparedness  in  meeting  public  thought  in  advance  was  overlooked. 

Coming  back  to  our  own  fire  business.  What  are  we  doing  to  educate? 
Are  we  not  missing  and  overlooking  golden  opportunities?  Can  the  present 
managers  and  you  other  gentlemen  who  may  be  managers  of  the  future 
give  a  full  account  of  your  stewardship  to  the  institutions  you  represent  if 
you  do  not  mold  or  help  mold  the  public  sentiment  so  the  Companies  you 
manage  may  sail  in  untroubled  waters?  Eemember:  "An  ounce  of 
prevention  stops  a  pound  of  disease. "    How  are  we  going  to  start? 

It  is  apparent  that  to  reach  the  public  we  must  use  printer  's  ink ;  and 
while  we  like  to  read  "our  own  little  journals  and  golf  club  scores,  we  have 
a  horror  of  seeing  our  affairs  discussed  in  print  by  others  outside  of  our 
fraternity.  Let  us  step  out  with  our  own  propaganda.  It  appears  to  me 
that  our  \ 1  Forms  Bureau ' '  can  be  used  to  great  advantage.  Every  Company 
prints  and  issues  its  own  blotters,  and  on  all  of  them,  large  and  small,  we 
read  the  tale  of  how  they  came  into  being;   how  thew  grew  from  $1.50  to 
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$15,000,000  in  a  generation,  and  hint  to  the  reader  that  unless  he  insures 
with  the  ' i  Old  Reliable ' '  he  is  apt  to  be  in  wrong  when  he  meets  Saint 
Peter  at  the  Pearly  Gates. 

This  is  all  well  enough!  but  what  message  of  real  import  do  they 
carry  to  the  public  who  uses  them?  Something  pertinent  to  our  business 
should  be  the  message.  I  believe  all  of  our  blotters  should  be  bought  by 
the  ( '  Standard  Forms  Bureau ' '  and  purchased  by  the  Companies  as  they 
desire  them  from  the  Bureau.  But  every  blotter  should  have  something  to 
say;  something  that  the  average  business  man,  householder  and  school  child 
could  understand.  When  these  blotters  with  their  messages  are  purchased 
from  the  Bureau  by  the  Companies,  they,  of  course,  will  print  the  name 
of  their  institution  and  anything  else  desired,  but  they  will  carry  a  message 
outside  of  the  Company's  own  "ad"  that  will  pertain  to  the  general  good 
of  all  like  institutions.  There  are  a  thousand  messages  to  convey.  We  can 
tell  the  public  about  our  laboratories;  system  of  inspections;  how  and 
where  his  rate  is  made;  fire  prevention;  where  his  assistance  is  necessary  to 
keep  rates  down;  matters  relating  to  taaxtion;  why  stock  insurance  is  the 
best. 

Also,  it  seems  to  me  something  along  similar  lines  might  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Publicity  Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  The 
Mutuals  have  seen  fit  to  publish  full  page  l '  ads ' '  in  different  newspapers, 
which  undoubtedly  must  be  a  paying  investment. 

If  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  present  times,  we  will  undertake  such 
or  similar  measures,  and  thereby  protect  the  institutions  we  represent 
against  unbaked  and  hostile  aggressions,  and  insure  a  il  Peace  Treaty  with 
the  Future. f '    (Applause. . ) 

The  President:  This  may  appear  to  you  gentlemen  some- 
thing like  a  Northwest  meeting.  But  since  I  came  from  that 
section,  and  know  what  a  splendid  bunch  we  have  up  there  in 
the  Specials  of  the  Northwest,  it  may  appear  but  natural. 

These  two  last  papers  may  sound  to  you  a  little  bit  like 
preaching.  But  a  little  bit  of  preaching  is  what  we  need,  and 
those  papers  just  tell  you  what  is  in  the  heart  of  the  boys  of 
the  Northwest  that  have  been  very  active  in  the  handling  of 
matters  locally. 
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This  afternoon's  session  is  the  longest  of  our  meeting, 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is,  I  shall  switch  the  papers  about  a  bit, 
since  tomorrow  morning  is  going  to  be  short.  I  will,  therefore, 
at  this  point  ask  Mr.  C.  L.  Spear,  Special  Agent  of  the  Spring- 
field Fire  &  Marine,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  to  read  his  paper  on 
"The  Sugar  Industry.' '  Mr.  Spear  is,  as  indicated,  from  the 
Inter-Mountain  district,  and  it  has  been  the  endeavor  to  get 
men  from  all  sections,  and  when  I  asked  Mr.  Spear  I  found 
him  very  enthusiastic  and  glad  to  give  his  contribution  to  our 
program.     I  present  to  you  Mr.  Spear.     (Applause.) 

THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

By  C.  L.  Spear 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  This  can  rightly  be  considered  one  of 
the  large  industries  of  the  Inter-Mountain  district — an  industry  that  builds 
for  prosperity  for  the  whole  community  where  it  operates,  provides  work  for 
factory  workmen  and  farm  laborers,  business  to  merchants,  railroads  and 
banks,  and  by-products  of  beet  tops,  wet  pulp  and  dry  pulp  and  molasses 
to  dairy  and  stockmen  as  livestock  feed. 

Due  to  unexcelled  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  the  mountain  valleys  of 
Utah  and  southern  Idaho  are  especially  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sugar 
beets,  and  the  production  of  same  has  increased  yearly  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
When  the  present  season  is  over,  fully  4,000,000  100-pound  sacks,  or  200,000 
tons,  of  high  grade  sugar  will  have  been  turned  out  in  the  factories  of  the 
Inter-Mountain  district.  This  production  was  made  possible  by  the  raising 
of  more  than  1,600,000  tons  of  sugar  beets,  for  which  the  farmers  were  paid 
by  the  sugar  companies  more  than  $20,000,000.  An  additional  $16,000,000 
was  expended  by  the  Companies  for  supplies  which  originated  within  the 
district,  such  as  coal;  lime  rock;  chemicals,  and.  for  labor  and  freight  charges. 
This  means  that  85  per  cent  of  the  sum  received  from  the  sale  of  this  sugar 
in  the  East  is  distributed  among  the  people  of  Utah  and  southern  Idaho. 

There  are  19  sugar  factories  at  present  in  Utah  and  eight  in  southern 
Idaho.  The  Utah-Idaho  and  the  Amalagamaed  sugar  companies  are  the 
largest  operators.  Independent  concerns  operate  five  factories  in  Utah  and 
one  in  southern  Idaho.     These  idependent  concerns  will  turn  out  three  times 
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the  amount  of  sugar  this  year  that  they  did  during  1919.  The  two  larger 
companies '  increase  for  this  year  over  last  will  be  approximately  40  per  cent. 
A  short  review  of  the  world's  production  of  this  very  necessary  com- 
modity will  prove  the  industry  on  a  firm  foundation,  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  growth  it  has  enjoyed  throughout  this  entire  Inter-Mountain  district. 
The  latest  world 's  crop  estimate  of  both  cane  and  beet  sugars  show  a  deficit, 
when  considering  the  production  of  the  season  1920-21  to  that  of  1913-14, 
of  4,572,872  long  tons.  This  world's  shortage  may  be  illustrated  by  com- 
paring it  to  the  total  consumption  figures  for  both  foreign  and  domestic 
sugars  used  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1919,  which  are  4,555,791 
long  tons.  If  all  governmental  restrictions  on  sugar  are  removed  and  the 
world  is  put  on  a  pre-war  basis  with  permission  to  buy  freely  in  any  market, 
purchasers  of  sugar  will  be  obliged  to  face  a  situation  that  comprehends  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  equal  to  the  total  amount  consumed  in  this  country 
in  1919.  We  produce  on  the  American  continent  only  three  per  cent  of  the 
sugar  used  in  the  United  States. 

BEET   SEED 

Prior  to  the  World  War,  practically  all  the  seed  used  in  this  country  was 
imported  from  Germany.  The  sugar  companies  had  raised  small  amounts 
of  it,  conducting  experiments  to  make  certain  that  it  could  be  raised  here  at 
home  if  necessary.  When  the  war  cut  off  this  supply  from  Germany,  repre- 
sentatives were  sent  to  Russia  and  other  European  countries,  where  a  small 
amount  of  seed  was  secured;  and  at  the  same  time  the  sugar  companies 
fostered  an  organization  known  as  the  U.  S.  Beet  Seed  Co.,  which  engaged 
extensively  in  seed  raising  throughout  this  district.  The  sugar  companies 
have  always  seen  to  it  that  the  farmers  are  supplied  with  beet  seed;  fre- 
quently it  is  sold  to  them  at  less  than  cost  to  promote  the  planting  of  sugar 
beets. 

It  takes  two  full  years  to  mature  seed,  and  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  hand  labor  used  throughout  every  part  of  the  work  it 
was  found  impossible  to  compete  with  the  cheap  Eurpean  labor,  and  with 
the  close  of  this  season  there  will  be  only  one  sugar  company,  the  Great 
Western  of  Colorado,  raising  beet  seed  in  any  volume.  The  small  beets 
harvested  in  the  fall  from  the  planting  of  pedigree  seeds  are  known  as 
1 1  stecklangs. ' '  These  are  placed  in  earthen  silos,  well  protected  from  the 
elements  throughout  the  winter.  When  these  are  taken  out  in  the  spring 
they  are  called  " mother  beets."  Naturally  they  are  very  tender,  and  great 
care  and  haste  is  necessary  in  planting  these  to  get  them  started  growing 
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to  seed  rather  than  to  root.  On  account  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
raising  beet  seed,  and  the  uncertain  element  connected  with  importing  it 
from  foreign  countries,  all  companies  have  kept  on  hand  constantly  a  large 
supply,  usually  long  enough  for  two  or  three  years'  operation.  This  seed  is 
stored  in  sacks  in  detached  brick  warehouse  buildings  at  the  factories. 
Occasionally  the  sugar  warehouse  in  connection  with  the  factory  building  is 
used  for  seed  storage. 

FACTORY   CONSTRUCTION 

The  factories  in  this  district  are  of  standard  construction,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pioneer  plant  located  at  Lehi,  Utah.  Independent  steel 
frame  or  reinforced  concrete  columns  supporting  floor  load.  When  steel  is 
used,  columns  and  flanges  of  beams  are  unprotected;  12-inch  brick  curtain 
walls;  layers  of  brick  around  wall  columns  form  16-inch  pilasters.  The 
floors  are  of  six-inch  reinforced  concrete;  composition  roof.  All  stairways 
iron;  window  frames  are  wooden;  with  common  glass;  this  is  the  only  wood 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings  except  that  in  the  roof.  Frequent 
floor  openings  make  entire  factory  section  subject  to  one  fire.  A  sugar  ware- 
house is  built  adjoining  factory.  Fire  walls  and  openings  protected  with 
approved  fire  doors  make  it  a  separate  risk.  It  is  brick  construction,  con- 
crete floor  and  composition  roof.  No  windows  and  door  openings  to  loading 
platform  protected.  A  detached  brick  composition  roof  building,  divided 
into  sections  by  firewalls  house  the  boiler  plant,  machine  shop  and  lime  kilns. 
Steam  pipes  throughout  entire  factory  plant  protected  with  asbestos  cover- 
ing, and  electric  wiring  in  conduits.  Eailway  tracks  are  elevated  upon 
heavy  timber  trestles.  The  beet  dumps  or  bins  are  large  in  area  and  are 
also  of  heavy  wooden  construction.  The  coal  supply  is  stored  on-  the  ground 
around  the  coal  track  trestle,  where  it  is  dropped  from  hopper  cars.  The 
beet  dumps  and  the  coal  are  the  largest  fire  hazards  at  the  plants — not 
having  sufficient  protection,  but  usually  they  are  placed  a  safe  distance  from 
the  factory  buildings. 

OCCUPANCY 

The  beets  are  loaded  into  railway  cars  from  loading  platforms  located 
at  almost  every  railway  station  and  siding  throughout  the  beet  raising 
districts.  They  are  dumped  into  the  beet  dumps  upon  reaching  the  factory, 
and  conveyed  to  the  plant  by  a  stream  of  water  flowing  through  a  trough 
in  the  bottom  of  the  dump.  After  going  through  a  washer  they  are  elevated 
to  the  top  of  the  building  and  weighed.     Careful  account   is  kept   of  the 
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tonnage,  to  ascertain  the  sugar  content  from  various  districts.  They  are 
put  through  a  slicer  and  cut  into  long  shoestring  strips  and  sent  down  a  tube 
to  one  of  a  set  of  12  diffusion  batteries.  Hot  water  and  stem  cook  them 
to  a  pulp  consistency;  a  screen  at  the  bottom  of  this  iron  tank  permits  the 
juice,  which  contains  practically  all  the  sugar  content,  to  drain  out.  The 
wet  pulp  left  in  the  tank  contains  approximately  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
sugar.  This  pulp  is  furnished  wet  or  dry  to  farmers  or  stockmen  as  livestock 
feed. 

The  juice  thus  secured  is  started  on  its  way  through  the  factory,  being 
first  pumped  to  the  carbonation  tanks,  where  milk  of  lime  and  fumes  con- 
taining carbon  dioxide  are  added  for  clarifying.  It  passes  through  three 
carbonation  tanks  and  three  filter  presses  alternatively.  In  the  saturation  tank 
sulphur  dioxide  fumes  are  used  to  start  the  bleaching  process.  The  juice, 
which  is  now  clear,  is  pumped  through  a  set  of  five  evaporators  and  then 
to  the  thick  juice  presses,  where  more  sulphur  dioxide  fumes  are  used  for 
the  final  bleaching.  In  the  vacuum  pans  it  is  boiled  by  wet  steam  passing 
through  a  system  of  copper  coils  until  the  sugar  content  crystallizes,  when 
it  is  dropped  into  centrifugal  machines,  and  it  takes  about  five  minutes  to 
separate  the  white  sugar,  which  is  thrown  through  a  very  fine  mesh  screen. 
The  remaining  substance  is  returned  to  a  second  vacuum  pan  and  again 
cooked  to  a  crystallizing  stage  and  dropped  into  brown  centrifugal  machines. 
It  requires  about  15  minutes  to  spin  out  the  brown  sugar;  only  molasses  is 
left  in  the  machine.  The  sugar  is  sacked  and  placed  in  the  warehouse 
adjoining  the  factory  building. 

A  few  factories  are  equipped  with  the  Steffens  process.  Molasses, 
went  not  sold  as  such,  can  be  refined  and  the  sugar  content  reclaimed. 
Powdered  lime  and  diluted  molasses  mixed  in  a  cooling  vat  form  a  cake  of 
sugar  lime  compound.  This  cake  compound  is  returned  to  the  first  car- 
bonation tank  and  put  through  the  entire  factory  process.  At  the  Lehi 
(Utah)  factory  the  liquor  drained  from  the  cooling  vat  is  put  through 
evaporators,  and  a  good  grade  of  potash  is  secured.  This  is  not  generally 
done  in  the  factories  of  this  district. 

The  lime  kilns,  located  in  a  detached  room  of  the  boiler  house,  are 
constructed  of  metal,  and  safely  arranged.  Lime  rock  is  burnt  with  coke; 
a  chamber  above  the  fire  reclaims  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  fumes.  Sweet 
water  is  added  to  lime  to  make  the  milk  of  lime  used  with  the  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  carbonation  tanks.  The  sulphur  is  burnt  in  special  stoves  in  the  factory 
building;  the  fumes  are  forced  into  a  metal  chamber,  and  when  mixed  with 
air  form  sulphur  dioxide,  used  for  bleaching  purposes.     Only  one  factory  is 
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equipped  with  a  pulp  dryer.  The  building  is  of  standard  construction  and 
only  metal  equipment  used  in  the  process.  A  number  of  steam  drying 
machines  absorb  the  moisture  from  the  wet  pulp,  and  when  dry  the  pulp  is 
forced  by  air  through  a  metal  tube  to  a  pulp  warehouse  situate  considerable 
distance  from  the  other  buildings.  The  dried  pulp  resembles  the  original 
shoestring  strips  that  the  beets  were  cut  into  early  in  the  factory  process. 

SUMMARY 

From  a  fire  standpoint  the  factory  process  develops  no  apparent  hazard. 
The  factory  machinery  is  not  crowded,  and  the  construction  of  all  interior 
equipment  is  of  iron  or  steel.  Steam  pipes  are  well  protected  and  water, 
with  good  pressure,  is  available  throughout  all  buildings.  The  factories 
are  in  operation  from  90  to  140  days.  The  season  starts  about  October  1st, 
and  three  shifts  are  worked.  Most  of  our  factories  are  500-ton  plants,  but 
two  have  the  capacity  to  handle  1,000  tons  of  beets  daily.  The  sugar  sacks 
begin  to  arrive  during  July,  and  are  stored  in  bales  in  the  sugar  warehouse; 
being  kept  clean  and  dry,  no  hazard  is  created  by  them.  A  number  of 
mechanics  and  workmen  are  busy  during  the  shut-down  period  making 
repairs  and  putting  the  plant  in  condition  for  the  coming  season. 

The  custom  in  this  territory  is  to  store  sacked  sugar  without  any  aisles, 
in  a  warehouse  150  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide  and  25  feet  high.  The  sacks 
of  sugar  are  very  inflammable  on  account  of  the  fiber  in  the  sacks  and  the 
fact  that  they  gather  sugar  dust.  Flash  fires  are  common.  The  saturation 
feature  is  a  serious  one  in  a  sugar  warehouse  fire;  it  ran  as  high  as  28  to  30 
per  cent  in  a  loss  in  this  district  last  year.  It  is  reported  that  the  Amal- 
gamated Sugar  Co.  are  considering  at  this  time  the  building  of  brick  fire- 
walls through  their  sugar  warehouses  and  thus  make  separate  risks  of  each 
section.  This  would  materially v  reduce  the  hazard  in  the  warehouses  and 
eliminate  the  greatest  possibility  of  a  serious  fire  loss  in  the  entire  factory 
plant. 

The  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific  have  never  used  a  sugar 
factory  schedule  in  rating  these  factories.  The  rates  have  been  arrived 
at  in  a  haphazard  manner,  and  the  work  of  the  Board  offices  has  been 
principally  actuated  by  Companies  apparently  catering  to  the  large  brokers. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  D.  R.  Atkinson:  Mr.  President,  does  Mr.  Spear 
know  what  was  the  cause  of  the  fire  in  the  last  sugar  ware- 
house he  mentioned  in  his  paper? 
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The  President:  Mr.  Spear,  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Spear:    I  did  not  quite  get  it,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Atkinson:  What  was  the  cause  of  that  fire  in  the 
sugar  warehouse — the  last   one  you  mentioned  in   the   paper? 

Mr.  Spear:  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Atkinson,  it  was  a  flash 
fire,  as  we  have  described  it,  which  is  common  in  warehouses. 
The  fire  occurred  in  the  sugar  warehouse,  which  was  filled  full 
of  sacked  sugar.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  gunnysacks  or 
sacks  stored  there,  the  principal  loss  being  on  the  sacks,  and 
about  a  two  per  cent,  loss  on  the  building,  and  the  sugar  loss 
was  principally  caused  by  the  saturation  of  it  in  the  water 
used  to  put  out  the  fire.    It  was  a  flash  fire,  as  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  Atkinson:  If  I  may  make  comment  there,  I  used  to 
travel  in  that  district  myself.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
the  beet  sugar  industry  was  not  as  large  as  it  now  is,  ware- 
house fires  were  very  common.  Concrete  floors  and  brick 
buildings  with  sacked  sugar  in  them  did  not  seem  to  the  under- 
writers to  be  very  susceptible  to  loss.  They  could  not  under- 
stand that  it  could  be  otherwise.  If  I  remember  correctly  r 
the  Pacific  Board  had  an  investigator  from  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  spend  some  time  in  the  sugar 
industry,  and  his  report  was  that  the  great  hazard  in  the  sugar 
warehouses  with  concrete  floors  was  on  account  of  the  fibrous 
matter,  as  Mr.  Spear  says,  coming  from  the  sacks  and  spread- 
ing itself  on  the  floor,  and  that  the  loss  was  occasioned  by 
friction,  that  is,  a  man  rolling  in  a  truck  on  the  concrete  floor, 
with  iron  wheels  on  the  truck,  it  would  not  take  much  pressure 
or  much  of  a  slip  to  cause  a  little  spark,  and  this  spark  getting 
into  this  light,  fibrous  matter  would  burn  its  way  along  the 
floor,  hardly  perceptible,  but  still  it  would  go  along  and  come 
to  the  sacks  and  find  its  way  through  there,  and  later  on  there 
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might  be  a  conflagration.  I  think  that  same  hazard  exists 
today,  though  at  that  time  steps  were  taken  to  put  rubber  tires 
on  the  trucks,  and  the  men's  shoes  were  also  equipped  with 
rubber  heeLs  and  soles,  so  that  the  nails  would  not  be  apt  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  concrete.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
pursue  that  practice  over  there  or  not. 

Mr.  Spear:  I  don't  know  in  regard  to  the  rubber  wheels 
on  the  trucks. 

Mr.  Atkinson :  I  just  mention  that,  gentlemen,  as  a  hazard 
that  always  exists  in  that  class  of  risks. 

The  President:  That  is  just  indicative  of  what  may  be 
brought  out  here  in  the  way  of  discussion.  In  listening  to  the 
paper,  a  thought  comes-  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  he  gives  it  to  you. 
As  I  said  in  my  address  this  morning,  knowledge  comes  slowly. 
But  if  you  will  just  start  in  and  jot  down  things,  you  will  be 
surprised  how  much  you  can  not  only  get  out  of  it  yourself, 
but  impart  to  others  here,  and  that  knowledge  will  be  available 
to  you  and  to  the  others  when  you  want  to  use  it. 

You  have  heard  from  four  Special  Agents  who  have  come 
here  to  help  us.  For  the  last  number  on  our  afternoon's  pro- 
gram, we  will  hear  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Holman,  Manager  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Department  of  the  Commercial  Union,  who  will 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  "What  is  To  Be  the  Effect  on  Fire 
Insurance  Companies  When  Normal  Scale  of  Prices  Again 
Obtains?" 

Mr.  Holman:  Mr.  President,  my  age  makes  me  a  little 
careful,  and  so  I  have  just  closed  this  nearby  window.  There 
are  so  many  Special  Agents  waiting  for  my  job,  that  I  must 
be  quite  cautious,  you  know. 

When  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  your  minds  may  pos- 
sibly recur  to  the  able  address  of  your  President  this  morning, 
to  which  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  since  I  may 
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touch  upon  some  of  the  same  things  that  he  discussed.  You 
may  recur  to  the  old  saw  that  "  Great  minds  are  likely  to  run 
in  the  same  channel."  But,  in  any  event,  I  think  perhaps  the 
repetition  will  be  of  benefit,  other  than  the  reverse. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  THE  EFFECT  ON  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
WHEN  THE  NORMAL  SCALE  OF  PRICES  AGAIN  OBTAINS 

By  C.  J.  Holman,  Manager  Commercial 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
of  the  Pacific:  Your  good  President  was  doubly  kind  to  me.  In  the 
first  place  he  did  me  honor  in  permitting  me  to  make  my  initial  bow 
before  this  representative  body  of  insurance  men,  and,  secondly,  assigned 
me  the  subject,  "What  is  To  Be  the  Effect  on  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
When  the  Normal  Scale  of  Prices  Again  Obtains? " — a  subject  that  is 
interesting,  and  giving  food  for  thought  to  the  Companies  generally  and 
those  of  us  engaged  in  insurance  work — and  he  is  hoping  that  I  may  be 
able,  to  some  extent,  to  look  into  the  future  with  you  insurancewise, 
when  normal  conditions  again  obtain;  and  I  would  be  glad  indeed  if  I 
could  feel  that  I  was  able  to  fully  and  successfully  solve  the  problem 
for  you. 

At  times,  conditions  of  various  kinds  have  brought  unusual  pros- 
perity to  us  and,  as  frequently,  adversity  as  well,  in  some  part  or  other, 
if  not  all,  of  this  great  country — and  the  outcome  in  either  case  is  that 
we  eventually  find  that  normal  conditions  of  business  always  reassert 
themselves. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  abroad — and 
before  we  were  embroiled  in  it — it  was  forseen  by  the  Government  and 
the  financial  and  manufacturing  and  food-producing  interests  of  the 
United  States  that  upon  us  would  devolve  the  temporary  responsibility 
of  supplying  material,  and  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  countries  abroad. 
Demands  came  to  us  at  once  for  food,  clothing,  shoes,  ammunition  and  all 
else  that  was  needed,  and  we  were  taxed  in  addition  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  producing  for  ourselves  many  things  that,  up  to  that  time,  we 
had  depended  upon  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  warring  nations.  Finally, 
as  you  too  well  know,  we  were  forced  to  share  the  greater  responsibility, 
with  the  Allied  nations  at  war  against  a  common  enemy — which  put  a 
still  further  burden  upon  this  country  of  furnishing  men,  munitions  of 
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war,  food  and  clothing  for  our  own  as  well  as  the  other  nations,  with  a 
depleted  home  population  to  care  for  this  serious  additional  burden  of 
responsibility — and  we  were  not  found  wanting. 

The  immediate  effect  was  that  prices  of  all  commodities  began  to 
soar;  labor  in  turn  demanded  its  price  because  of  the  depreciated  dollar 
and  labor  shortage,and  the  trader,  finding  opportunity  because  of  limited 
supply,  began  to  profiteer  on  the  stocks  that  he  had  on  hand,  and  shop- 
worn goods  for  which  there  was  previously  little  or  no  demand,  and  upon 
which  our  Adjusters  would  have  placed  a  heavy  depreciation  in  case  of 
loss,  were  profiteered  to  the  public  because  of  scarcity  and  demand. 

We  are  a  happy-go-lucky  people.  We  give  little  thought  to  the  morrow, 
and  with  wages  soaring  on  demand  of  the  wage-earner  they  were  as 
liberally  spent  with  the  profiteer,  and  luxuries  were  indulged  in  by  reason 
thereof,  that  to  the  wage-earner,  never  up  to  that  time  seemed  possible, 
and  his  increased  earnings  were  largely  dissipated  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
as  was  his  normal  income  before  the  war,  while  those  who  were  engaged 
in  ordinary  pursuits  with  no  extraordinary  increases  in  income  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  of  the  profiteer,  were  forced  with  their  families  to 
a  much  more  economic  mode  of  living. 

I  mention  these  conditions,  and  with  which  you  are  familiar,  as 
contrasting  those  that  follow  normal  periods  that  have  existed  for  some 
length  of  time  and  then  are  followed  by  a  period  of  depression. 

Normal  conditions,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  know  them,  and  under 
which  Companies  operate  with  expectation  of  normal  profit,  are  just 
such  years  as  the  country  experienced  before  the  war.  The  changes 
with  us  from  normal  years  generally,  are  those  of  business  depression, 
due  to  crop  failures,  financial  embarrassment  or  other  causes,  that  leave 
the  country  stagnant  and  unprepared,  because  normal  conditions,  gen- 
erally, do  not  produce  sufficient  either  to  the  wage-earner,  merchant  or 
manufacturer  to  tide  them  over  an  extended  period  of  depression — quite 
different  from  the  conditions  that  now  prevail. 

The  conservative,  far-seeing  manufacturing,  farming  and  mercantile 
interests  of  the  United  States  emerged  from  the  war  rich  in  accumulated 
profits,  and  were  never  better  prepared  to  face  a  period  of  readjustment 
and  an  approach  to  normal  times. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  among  us  of  the  short-sighted  manu- 
facturer, merchant,  farmer  and  mechanic,  who  did  not  anticipate  and 
who  squandered  their  extraordinary  earnings  in  extravagances,  generally 
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because  of  the  belief  that  conditions  as  they  existed  would  continue  for 
a  longer  period. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Companies?  It  was  that  prosperity 
generally  prompted  a  less  conservative  policy;  our  liability  was  not  as 
carefully  scrutinized,  because  moral  hazard  was  largely  if  not  wholly 
eliminated;  we  caught  the  fever  of  the  times;  demands  upon  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  Companies  to  a  large  extent  were  strained  by  reason  of 
the  extraordinary  values  to  be  covered,  and  largely  increased  premiums 
and  modest  loss  ratios  were  producing  extraordinary  profits  on  a  trade, 
if  not  on  an  earned  basis.  There  was  no  time  for  ordinary  measurement 
of  hazard  from  a  physical  standpoint,  and  with  moral  hazard  removed, 
or  at  a  minimum,  the  scramble  for  premium  was  on;  and  with  the  sur- 
charge to  take  care  of  a  large  part,  at  least,  of  the  heavy  cost  of 
operation  and  tax  burden,  and  increased  premium  keeping  the  fixed 
charges  at  a  normal  percentage  of  outgo,  we  were  benefitting  to  some 
extent  with  all  other  interests. 

Now  the  insurance  Companies  are  equally  compelled,  with  other 
classes,  to  take  up  and  study  situations  under  conditions  as  we  find  them 
today  to  safely  carry  them  through  the  readjustment  period. 

What  does  a  study  of  these  conditions  forecast?  It  evidences  to  us 
that  with  the  surcharge  removed,  war  taxes  still  a  heavy  burden  upon 
us,  fixed  charges  likely  to  be  more  burdensome  by  reason  of  a  possibly 
largely  depleted  premium  account,  the  scramble  for  premium  income  that 
took  all  of  our  time  and  left  little  opportunity  for  the  usual  individual  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  liability  taken  over  must  be  followed  by  a  close  system 
of  inspection,  by  investigation  as  to  moral  hazard,  and  a  knowledge  as 
to  what  individual  classes  or  persons  have  conserved  the  profits  of  the 
years  of  plenty  to  carry  them  safely  through  the  lean  period  of  readjust- 
ment. This  can  best  be  done  and,  in  fact,  can  only  well  be  done  by  the 
field  man — and  upon  whom  always  rests  the  care  of  his  Company's 
interests  on  the  ground.  He  should  co-operate  with  the  Local  Agent  in 
watching  carefully  the  liability  that  comes  to  his  Company's  books  in 
his  own  field.  His  investigations  and  inspections  should  be  thorough,  not 
only  by  his  own  personal  effort  but  through  co-operative  effort  of  the 
field  men  in  his  territory.  The  work  of  inspection  so  fully  carried  on  by 
the  field  men  collectively,  by  collaboration  of  the  Companies  with  and 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  National  Board  and  governmental  sanc- 
tion on  classes  that  had  a  bearing  on  the  proper  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
that   existed  throughout   the  war  period,  did  more   to   correct  physical 
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defect  and  reduce  loss  ratios  on  the  classes  inspected,  than  any  other 
combination  of  effort  that  was  ever  introduced.  But  this  co-operative 
effort  was  dropped  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  field  coincident  almost  with 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 

What  we  need  today  is  similar  joint  action — not  simply  for  the 
inspection  of  certain  classes  of  manufacturing  properties,  as  was  more 
largely  and  successfully  carried  on  during  the  war,  but  for  town,  city 
and  general  manufacturing  and  mercantile  inspections,  and  the  individual 
company  inspection  by  the  field  man  and  the  Local  Agent  of  the  smaller 
risks.  In  every  part  of  the  Pacific  field  there  are  groups  of  field  men 
covering  the  same  territory.  They  should  combine  into  an  inspection 
service  institution  in  their  respective  fields,  set  dates  for  town  visits, 
arrange  with  local  boards  and  with  the  municipal  authorities,  the  fire 
departments,  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  legislative  bodies,  for  joint 
meetings.  Then  start  out  on  tours  of  individual  inspection  and  preach 
the  gospel  of  cleanliness  which  is  next  to  Godliness — reporting  through 
bulletins  to  the  various  Companies,  showing  the  defects  and  their  char- 
acter in  each  risk,  to  be  followed  up  by  the  Companies  through  their 
Agents  or  Special  Agents. 

The  National  Board  has  taken  under  its  wing,  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  fire  prevention  service  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  under 
the  directing  head  of  no  less  able  a  man  than  Chief  Jay  W.  Stevens, 
with  a  force  augumented  by  additional  men  trained  in  their  work,  they 
await  your  call  for  co-operation,  and  will  arrange  with  the  Mayor  and 
Fire  Chief  to  hold  meetings  throughout  all  parts  of  the  field,  assist  in 
inspection,  help  to  create  enthusiasm  for  fire  prevention  service,  secure 
the  co-operation  of  boards  of  trade  and  city  councils  and  ctizens  gen- 
erally, teachers,  school  children  and  Boy  Scouts  in  every  community,  and 
arrange  for  the  general  inspection  by  the  field  force  of  the  towns  and 
risks.  And  with  this  character  of  inspection  and  co-operation  we  can 
go  through  the  readjustment  period  to  normal  times  without  fear  oi 
disastrous  results. 

In  respect  to  this  system  of  united  effort,  I  am  pleased  to  quote  from 
a  recent  number  of  the  Insurance  Field  relative  to  the  activities  of  the 
Texas  Conservation  and  Fire  Protection  Committee  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  as  to  their  inspection  methods  and  as  applied  to  vari- 
ous cities  and  towns  of  that  state: 

"The  cities  named  were  visited  on  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and 
*City  Fire   Chief,   due  advanced  publicity  having  been  obtained   and   a 
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general  cleanup  campaign  announced  by  local  authorities  for  the  dates 
named.  Local  papers  were  furnished  press  notices  in  advance  and 
arrangements  made  to  obtain  both  a  Local  Agent  and  a  fireman  to 
accompany  one  of  the  Special  Inspectors  taken  along  for  the  work.  The 
business  section  of  each  town  was  divided  off  into  territories  and  alloted 
to  each  inspecting  squad.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  each  town 
appointed  a  permanent  Fire  Prevention  Committee  and  called  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee  and  business  interests  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work. 
il  Movie  films  were  displayed  by  the  theaters  of  each  city  named  as 
well  as  fire  prevention  slides.  The  schools  were  inspected  and  the 
teachers  furnished  with  data  from  which  they  could  lecture  to  the 
pupils  of  their  respective  rooms.  All  students  above  the  fifth  grade 
were  furnished  with  home  inspection  blanks,  these  to  be  returned  to  the 
local  Fire  Marshals.  Notices  of  unsatisfactory  and  correctible  hazards 
disclosed  were  to  be  left  with  the  interested  parties  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  have  the  local  Fire  Marshals  reinspect  these  within  ten 
days.  In  McKinney,  these  numbered  37,  in  Sherman  62,  and  in  Den- 
ison  89.  In  a  number  of  instances  serious  conditions  were  found  and 
the  local  Fire  Marshals  were  in  each  case  active  in  correcting  them. 
In  all  towns,  billboards,  showcards  and  auto  stickers  were  placed. ' ' 

This  is  the  character  of  service  I  recommend  and  to  which  field  men 
should  lend  their  co-operation — and  in  fact  take  the  initiative,  inaugu- 
rating a  follow-up  system  of  their  own  to  see  that  defects  reported  upon 
are  corrected. 

Please  understand  that  I  do  not  mean  that  services  of  the  Character 
stated,  either  in  combined  or  individual  effort,  should  stop  when  business 
interests  have  reached  the  period  of  readjustment  and  normal  conditions 
have  returned. 

The  requirements  as  I  have  stated  them  should  apply  alike  while  the 
country  is  temporarily  burdened  and  business  interests  strained  as  also 
when  normal  conditions  have  again  been  reached — and  to  this  end  I 
pledge  you  the  unqualified  support  and  co-operation  of  all  field  men  in 
the  employ  of  the  Companies  that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent;  and  I'm 
trusting  this  may  be  the  feeling  of  Company  managements  generally, 
because  it 's  a  necessity  in  connection  with  our  operations,  and  that  should 
have  always  prevailed — otherwise  the  fire  prevention  service  inaugurated 
by  the  Companies  through  their  co-operation  with  the  National  Board 
and  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  for  wholesome  results  will 
be  to  a  large  extent  minimized. 

The  approach  to  normal  conditions  may  be  delayed  beyond  a  period 
that  we  may  hope  for.  Certainly,  tax  burdens  and  another  abnormal 
expenses  that  affect  the  public,  and  insurance  interests,  are  not  to  be  at 
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once  removed ;  but  we  are  seeing  the  light  and  I  am  sure  that  we  have 
passed  the  more  strenuous  period. 

The  people,  in  very  large  majority,  are  hopeful  and  optimistic — 
because  we  are  an  optimistic  race.  We  have  made  growth  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  that  the  American  manufacturer  and  merchant, 
with  their  wealth  and  ambition  for  trade  expansion,  will  make  the  most 
of — although  foreign  trade  relations  are  at  a  minimum  today  because  of 
the  strained  financial  conditions  in  the  countries  more  seriously  affected 
by  the  war,  and  the  temporary  inability  of  this  country  to  extend 
unusual  credit;  and  this  because  our  banking  institutions  are  not  at  the 
moment  in  shape  to  care  for  our  financial  wants  through  the  strenuous 
period  of  readjustment  and  carry  the  burden  of  foreign  trade  financing 
as  well. 

As  indicating  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  the  past  ten  years,  and 
wThich  evidences  that  we  will  be  amply  able  to  hold  our  own  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  I  quote  the  following  figures: 

•     1910  1920 

Wealth $125,000,000,000         $500,000,000,000 

Population    91,972,000  106,650,000 

Deposits  in  National  Banks 5,287,000,000  17,155,000,000 

Deposits  in  Savings  Bank  (and  which 
strongly  evidences  that  the  wage- 
earner  has  not  been  dissipating  all 
of  his  increased  earnings) 4,070,000,000  6,000,000,000 

It  also  gives  me  pleasure  to  quote  as  to  the  position  occupied  by 
this  State  of  the  Golden  West — California — that  while  eighth  in  popu- 
lation among  the  states  of  the  Union,  it  is  fifth  in  bank  resources,  and 
has  jumped  from  seventh  to  fourth  place  in  the  country  in  the  value 
of  its  products. 

While,  as  I  stated,  foreign  demand,  upon  which  the  country 's  pros- 
perity largely  depends,  is  at  present  cut  to  a  minimum,  and  prices  of 
nearly  all  commodities  are  gradually  finding  a  pre-war  basis,  and  the 
business  and  farming  interests  of  the  country  were  unprepared  for  so 
rapid  a  change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  dollar — I'm 
optimistic  enough  to  feel  that  the  worst  in  this  respect  has  passed,  and 
the. strain  is  only  a  temporary  one. 

It?s  a  condition  that  necessarily  carries  with  it  a  feeling  of  unrest — 
but  temporary  I  say;  for  American  government  and  American  business 
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is  built  upon  a  rock  foundation;  and  while  it  may  appear  at  times  that 
the  storm  of  unrest  threatens  the  future  of  the  structure,  it  is  so  solidly 
anchored  that  it  will  withstand,  as  it  has  done  frequently  in  the  past, 
the  pressure   of  pessimistic   thought   or  action  from  within   or  without. 

The  American  people  (with  some  exceptions  always)  are  an  opti- 
mistic race — Americanism  and  optimism  are  synonymous.  They  may  be 
discouraged  for  a  day,  but  they  bob  up  again  tomorrow,  staring  adversity 
in  the  face,  and  with  nerve  strength  they  break  down  the  bars  of  pessi- 
mism and  come  out  into  the  light,  fighting  their  way  to  the  objective 
point  of  prosperity  as  they  fought  their  way  abroad  to  the  objective  point 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Hindenburg  line. 

I  quote  an  opinion  expressed  by  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  who 
feels  the  pulse  of  the  nation  as  do  few  men.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"With  its  great  and  increasing  wealth,  its  natural  resources,  its 
productive  capacity,  its  location,  and  with  a  well  defined  and  settled 
policy  to  foster  and  encourage  its  industires,  who  can  measure  the  future 
natural  growth  and  strength  of  the  United  States?  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remain  the  leading  nation  of  the  world — financially,  commer- 
cially and  industrially. ' ' 

Normal  times,  in  my  opinion,  means  good  times  in  business  and 
insurance.  It  means  staple  times  and  natural,  wholesome  growth,  not 
abnormal  growth  that  carries  us  to  extremes  of  prosperity  and  extrava- 
gances and  then  is  followed  by  a  more  serious  period  of  readjustment 
and  unrest. 

Gentlemen,  I  fell  that  the  "Effect  upon  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
When  the  Normal  Scale  of  Prices  Again  Obtains"  will  be  to  add  to  the 
stability  of  their  business — and  doubly  So  if  they  couple  with  it  a  system 
of  inspection  and  protection  such  as  I  have  outlined. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen,  to  inflict  my  views  upon  you,  and  for  the  patience  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  them.    (Applause.) 

The  President:  Tour  applause  indicates  how  much  you 
appreciate  Mr.  Holman's  efforts.  Mr.  Holman  is  a  very  busy 
man.  But  I  have  noticed  that  busy  men  down  here  sometimes 
come  through  and  lend  a  helping  hand.  We  are  certainly 
very  glad  to  have  him  with  us  and  to  hear  from  him. 
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We  have  with  us  a  gentleman  who  is  a  stranger  among  us, 
and  it  is  probably  his  first  trip  here  from  Vancouver — the 
President  of  the  British  Columbia  Fire  Underwriters,  of  Van- 
couver. I  am  going  to  ask  him  how  he  feels  about  coming 
down  here,  after  he  has  seen  this  much  of  the  program  and 
heard  so  much  of  our  proceedings.    Mr.  T.  W.  Greer. 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  T.  W.  GREER, 

President  of  the  British  Columbia  Fire  Underwriters '  Assn.  of  Vancouver 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  I  take  it  as  a  distinct  honor 
and  privilege,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Columbia  Fire  Under- 
writers Association,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  just  a 
word  to  you  this  afternoon.  This  is  my  first  visit  to  San 
Francisco  as  an  insurance  man,  and  it  certainly  is  a  great 
revelation  to  me  to  meet  such  an  energetic  and  lively,  intelli- 
gent lot  of  men  directing  the  affairs  of  insurance  here. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  papers 
read,  and  look  forward  to  the  others  that  may  be  read  at  the 
sessions  tomorrow.  And  I  shall  take  back  to  our  own  Associa- 
tion something  that  will  be  of  great  interest  to  them. 

We  are  a  young  institution  in  British  Columbia,  only 
having  been  formed  a  few  months.  The  late  Mr.  Day,  who 
was  elected  President  last  summer,  unfortunately  met  with  an 
accident  which  caused  his  death,  and  being  Vice-President  of 
the  Association,  I  have  been  put  forward  and  into  a  notch 
which  I  did  not  expect.  And  I  can  say  to  you  that  I  am  one 
of  the  young  Presidents — young  in  the  insurance  business. 
We  have,  too,  one  of  the  youngest  Secretaries — if  not  in  Amer- 
ica, at  least  in  Canada.  We  look  to  San  Francisco  for  a  lot 
of  assistance  and  help.  You  are  the  closest  of  any  of  the 
insurance  associations  to  us,  and  we  do  appreciate  the  honor 
you  have  given  us  in  giving  this  invitation  to  come  down  and 
listen  to  your  deliberations  here. 
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I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen. 
(Applause.) 

The  President:  We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  have  you  with 
us,  and  glad  that  you  feel  that  we  give  you  inspiration. 
Enthusiasm  is  the  slogan  of  this  meeting. 

I  want  to  announce  now  the  names  of  the  Committee  to 
whom  will  be  referred  the  report  of  the  Library  Committee, 
the  President's  address,  and  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, as  follows :  Mr.  Herbert  Folger,  as  Chairman ;  Mr.  E.  R. 
Harold,  Mr.  George  E.  Townsend,  Mr.  H.  G.  Doyle,  and  Mr. 
John  P.  Breeden.  I  will  ask  you  gentlemen  to  get  together 
and  be  ready  to  report  promptly. 

It  is  only  a  quarter  of  four,  gentlemen,  and  we  are  through 
in  good  season.  I ,  know  you  will  appreciate  the  little  extra 
time  that  you  will  have  in  San  Francisco. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  exceedingly  delighted  to 
see  present  the  big  crowd  that  we  have  at  this  meeting. 
This  is  the  first  meeting  we  have  had  without  assistance — 
John  Barleycorn  used  to  assist  us.  He  is  not  here  any  more. 
But  I  am  telling  you  that  last  night  that  was  some   dinner. 

A  Voice :    Some  dance. 

The  President:  I  don't  dance,  but  at  any  rate  that  was 
some  dinner,  you  were  all  full  of  pep  and  you  were  right 
there — and  there  wasn't  any  evidence  of  any  assistance  in 
sight. 

A  Voice :    Not  in  sight. 

The  President:  In  any  event,  there  was  just  enough  to 
strike  a  happy  medium. 

A  Voice:    It  was  happy. 

The  President:  You  make  me  forget  what  I  was  going  to 
say.     But  I  do  know  this:  that  you  all  remember  that  in  years 
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gone  by,  after  there  was  about  one  paper  read  at  any  session, 
there  was  a  break  for  the  door — which  is  sometimes  rather 
embarrassing  for  the  writers  of  papers — and  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  absence  of  that  here  today.  I  am  indeed  glad  that 
you  are  right  here  with  us,  a  nice,  full  house,  as  we  adjourn. 

The  meeting  will  stand  adjourned  for  this  afternoon,  and 
tomorrow  morning  I  hope  you  will  all  be  here.  The  morning's 
program  starts  with  a  rather  long  paper  by  a  man  who  has 
something  to  tell  you;  and  then  a  short,  peppy  one  or  two. 
The  Chair  will  entertain  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Atkinson:    I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  President:  If  there  be  no  objection,  that  will  be  the 
order,  and  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning 
at  ten  o'clock.  , 
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THIRD  SESSION 
Wednesday.  February  9,  1921,  10  a.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  President :  The  first  number  on  our  morning 's  pro- 
gram is  by  Mr.  Frederic  J.  Perry,  Special  Agent  of  the  Royal 
Insurance  Company  at  Los  Angeles,  on  the  subject,  "Educa- 
tion for  the  Fire  Insurance  Business."  The  program  gives  the 
title  somewhat  different,  but  Mr.  Perry  informs  me  that  is 
the  title  as  he  has  taken  it.  I  present  to  you  Mr.  Perry. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Perry:  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen:  About  two 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  "pleasure"  of  joining  the  anti-tonsil  club, 
and  your  patience  may  be  somewhat  wearied  by  reason  of  that 
fact  in  listening  to  the  reading  of  this  paper.  But  if  my 
throat  holds  out,  I  hope  to  finish  it. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  FIRE  INSURANCE  BUSINESS 

By  Fredric  J.  Perry,   Special  Agent,  Royal  Insurance   Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

A   CALL   TO    SERVICE 

"God  knows,  we  need  men  now!  We  need  men  whose  trust  is  not 
in  words,  in  rhetoric,  in  fine  phrases,  or  in  noble  expressions  of  sentiment, 
but  men,  genuine,  sincere,  devoted;  men  who  think  not  merely  of  what 
they  can  get  out  of  their  country,  but  what  they  can  give  to  their  country; 
men  who,  upon  the  basis  of  plain,  practical  and  sensible  hard  work  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  carry  ever  noble  idealism  and  a  sincere  capacity 
for  self-devotion.  \ '  These  earnest  words,  spoken  by  Elihu  Root,  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  and  lawyers  that  this  country  has  produced,  are  quoted 
as  a  preface  to  a  paper  that  has  for  its  thesis  the  educational  needs  of  the 
young  men  and  women  now  engaged  in  or  who  shall  in  future  enter  the  fire 
insurance  business.  To  provide  the  needed  education  we  must  rely  largely 
upon  the  services  of  those  men  who  have  "&  sincere  capacity  for  self- 
devotion  ' '  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  business  and  an  ability  to 
impart  it. 

ENCYCLOPEDIC   KNOWLEDGE  REQUIRED 

1 '  There  is, ' '  says  F.  C.  Moore,  in  his  ' l  Fire  Insurance  and  How  to 
Build, "  <* probably  no  calling  requiring  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  every 
other  as  this"  (referring  to  the  fire  insurance  business).  "He  who  as- 
sumes the  risk  of  a  flour  mill;  for  example,  should  know  more  of  its  dangers 
than  the  miller  himself.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  an  underwriter  can  be 
too  well  informed  on  any  subject,  or  that  he  would  be  too  well  qualified  for 
his  profession  if  he  could  serve  a  lifetime  at  every  other.  Drawing  a  greater 
number  of  contracts  in  a  year  than  do  many  lawyers  in  a  lifetime,  and 
standing  often  face  to  face  with  the  most  perplexing  questions  of  jurispru- 
dence, it  may  be  questioned  if  he  should  know  less  of  law  than  does  the 
attorney,  who  has  made  it  his  profession.  Seriously  affected  by  every  dis- 
covery of  the  chemist,  and  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  have  his  chances  of 
loss  on  whole  classes  of  risks  alarmingly  increased  by  new  chemical  com- 
binations which  follow  each  other  as  rapidly  as  the  changes  of  a  kaleido- 
scope, he  should  know  not  less  of  them  than  does  the  chemist  himself.  In 
short,  there  is  scarcely  a  science,  art,  or  manufacture  with  which  he  should 
not  be  more  or  less  familiar,  and  if  the  successful  conduct  of  any  one  busi- 
ness or  calling  requires  a  lifetime  of  study  and  application,  how  much  more 
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should  the  business  of  insurance — which  demands  a  knowledge  more  or 
less  intimate  of  every  other — require  lifelong  study  and  the  closest  and 
most  constant  observation. ' ' 

VARIETY  OF  COVERAGES 

The  rapid  development  of  the  fire  insurance  business  in  recent  years  is 
evident  in  the  multiplicity  of  coverages  now  offered  the  public  and  new 
forms  of  insurance  are  constantly  being  introduced  in  response  to  a  demand 
for  complete  indemnity.  Twenty  years  ago  the  young  man  in  the  business 
was  content  if  he  comprehended  the  law  of  average,  could  estimate  the 
moral  and  physical  hazard,  analyze  an  annual  statement,  figure  a  schedule 
rate  and  knew  his  tariff  book  by  heart.  Today  with  the  advent  of  auto- 
mobiles, airplanes  and  other  varied  accessories  of  a  strenuous  life,  the  alert 
student  of  the  business  must  know  his  automobile  manual  and  have  some 
acquaintance  with  parcel  post,  registered  mail,  tourist  baggage  and  other 
inland  marine  lines.  Eain,  flood  and  crop  investment  insurance  are  now 
being  experimented  upon,  as  is  also  aircraft,  and  in  time  they  will  follow 
rents,  leasehold,  use  and  occupancy,  explosion,  earthquake  and  riot  and  civil 
commotion  in  becoming  standardized  and  occupy  a  place  in  our  Tariff  Books. 

FRILLS   WILL  BECOME  STAPLES 

Some  of  these,  to  employ  the  term  of  the  casualty  underwriter,  are 
1  i  frills, "  but  as  our  business  life  develops  in  complexity  these  side  lines 
will  all  become  uniform  and  public  demand  will  reach  the  point  where  the 
il frills' '  will  become  as  staple  as  straight  fire  insurance,  and  the  fire  insur- 
ance underwriter  of  the  future  must  comprehend  them  all.  Many  new 
forms  of  coverage  are  coming  into  the  casualty  and  surety  business,  and  as 
fire  companies  increasingly  become  associated  witK  casualty  companies  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  student  of  the  fire  insurance  business  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  bonding,  liability,  workmen's  compensation,  health  and 
accident,  plate  glass,  burglary,  sprinkler  leakage,  steam  boiler,  flywheel, 
engine  breakage,  check  alteration  and  other  lines  of  the  affiliated  indemnity 
company.  Your  intelligent  local  agent  writes  these  lines  and  expects  his 
fire  special  agent  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  them,  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  marine,  livestock  and  credit  insurance  thrown  in  for  good 
measure. 

TENDENCY  TOWARD  MULTIPLE  LINE  INSURANCE 

The  trend  of  the  times  is  toward  multiple  line  insurance,  in  which  fire 
companies  are  destined  to  play  a  leading  part.     A  committee  of  the  State 
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Insurance  Commissioners  was  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  a  model  code 
with  the  ultimate  object  of  adoption  by  the  states,  one  item  of  which  dealt 
with:  "The  principle  of  multi-insurance:  that  is,  the  empowering  of  fire 
companies  to  write  all  lines  of  marine  and  casualty  insurance — everything 
except  life  insurance — and  vice  versa."  The  majority  of  the  Commissioners, 
however,  disapproved  the  plan,  but  it  will  doubtless  come  up  again.  In  fact, 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  taken  the  first  step  in  recommending 
that  the  insurance  laws  of  the  various  states  be  amended  to  permit  marine 
companies  to  write  multiple  lines.  In  defense  of  this  principle,  President 
Henry  Evans  of  the  Continental  says:  "A  broader  distribution  of  risk, 
over  many  lines  as  well  as  over  many  risks  and  locations,  and  a  reduced 
expense  ratio  by  the  fact  that  one  overhead  will  carry  many  lines  as  well 
as  a  few,  are  among  the  principal  arguments  put  forward.  .  .  .  It  is 
easier  and  quicker  to  serve  the  public  for  all  covers  in  one  company  through 
one  office,  rather  than  through  several  companies  and  possibly  more  than 
one  office  or  agency. ,? 

' '  Encyclopedic ' '  might  therefore  describe  the  knowledge  required  of 
the  well-trained  underwriter.  And  the  solving  of  the  problems  arising  from 
these  multifarious  lines  calls  for  the  most  profound  underwriting  judgment. 

This  paper  will  deal  with  the  fire  insurance  business  only,  and  it  is 
pertinent  to  inquire  what  opportunities  now  exist  for  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  our  business  other  than  by  actual  contact  with  it. 

WASTEFUL    TRAINING   IN    BUSINESS 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  former  president  of  the  National  City  Bank,  has 
said:  "The  changed  scope,  character  and  methods  of  modern  business  have 
united  to  demand  men  with  training  superior  to  anything  that  was  ever 
needed  before  as  the  successful  commercial  leaders  of  the  future.  That 
training  cannot  be  had  in  the  highly  specialized  processes  of  the  routine 
work  of  the  office.  The  practical  school  of  experience  is  too  wasteful  as  a 
teacher  of  general  principles.  There  will,  of  course,  be  the  exceptional  man 
who  will  come  up  through  that  routine  training  and  dominate  his  field  by 
the  force  of  his  intellect,  but  in  the  main  the  new  condition  of  affairs  de- 
mands a  superior  training  such  as  only  the  schools  can  give. ' f 

LAW  OF   SUCCESS 

While  it  is  true  that  the  young  man  in  the  business  must  not  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  details,  it  is  also  true  that  large  success  is  always 
built   upon   a   clear  understanding   of   basic   principles.     A   successful  man 
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must  be  fortified  with  an  all-round  knowledge  of  principles  underlying  his 
business.  Wm.  French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Commerce  and  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  has  said :  ' '  The  life 
histories  of  most  men  who  have  become  successful  in  a  large  way  are  equally 
simple.  They  have  looked  ahead,  they  have  planned,  they  have  equipped 
themselves  with  all  the  knowledge  available  in  the  businss,  and  success  has 
followed.  The  law  of  success  is  as  definite  as  the  law  of  gravity.  It  is: 
'  Preparation  in  advance  for  opportunities/  " 

two  forms  of  preparation 

This  preparation  may  be  made  within  the  walls  of  the  college  or  uni- 
versity, followed  up  by  study  and  application  upon  actual  entrance  into  the 
business.  It  may  also  be  made  in  a  more  rigorous  school,  the  business  itself, 
called  by  Elbert  Hubbard  "the  University  of  Hard  Knocks." 

FUNCTIONS   OF    COLLEGES    OF   COMMERCE 

Many  universities  in  the  United  States,  in  response  to  a  widespread 
demand  for  a  more  definite  preparation  for  business  life,  have  established 
colleges  of  commerce  and  business  administration.  The  object  of  the  School 
of  Business  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  as  quoted  in  their  catalogue,  is 
typical  of  the  announcements  of  nearly  all  such  institutions: 

"In  recent  years  there  has  been  manifested  a  notable  change  in  atti- 
tude regarding  the  question  of  training  for  business  and  public 
service.  This  has  been  due  largly  to  the  great  expansion  of  industry 
and  commerce  and  the  growing  complexity  of  our  public  institutions. 
Methods  that  were  satisfactory  in  former  years  fail  to  meet  the  de- 
mands which  have  arisen  under  the  changed  conditions  of  today.  Our 
large  industrial  and  commercial  organizations  are  emphasizing  the 
necessity  for  efficiency  and  the  improvement  of  methods  of  production 
and  distribution.  They  are  not  willing  to  pursue  the  old  wasteful 
plan  of  selecting  and  training  their  officials  and  employees.  They 
are  seeking  on  every  hand  for  men  who  have  had  scientific  training 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  business  and  have  secured  some 
conception  of  the  needs  for  new  methods  and  processes  in  industrial  and 
commercial   development. 

"It  is  the  aim  of  this  School  to  equip  students  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  business  and  public  administra- 
tion and  to  furnish  them  with  training  for  the  special  fields  of  banking, 
commerce,  commercial  education,  and  social  and  public  service.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  to  teach  the  routine  details  and  daily  methods  or  to 
fully  prepare  students  for  the  practical  work  of  business  or  public 
administration.  In  this  respect  as  in  law,  medicine  and  other  pro- 
fessions, teaching  must  in  the  main  confine  itself  to  science  and  theory 
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rather  than  attempt  to  cover  art  and  practice.  These  latter  no  school 
can  successfully  teach  even  though  it  were  true  the  teaching  of  them 
were  elsewhere  possible.  For  the  most  part  they  must  be  learned  in 
the  school  of  practical  experience. ' ' 

HISTORY  OF   COLLEGES  OF   COMMERCE 

The  founding  of  these  schools  of  business  of  collegiate  grade  began 
with  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1881,  followed  in  1898  by  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Politics  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  School  of  Commerce  of  the 
University  of  California.  In  1899  the  endowment  of  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Economics  in  the  University  of  Vermont  was  made  by  John  H. 
Converse,  one  of  its  graduates  and  president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works.  In  1901  the  School  of  Commerce  of  New  York  University  was  es- 
tablished in  'New  York,  and  in  rapid  succession  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth, 
Columbia  and  many  of  the  state  universities  installed  similar  departments. 
The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  these  colleges  originated  among 
business  men. 

JAMES   J.  HILL  ENDOWMENT  AT  HARVARD 

Says  Edward  R.  Hardy,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Insurance  Insti- 
tute of  America:  "No  one  would  accuse  the  late  James  J.  Hill  of  being 
impractical,  and  if  he  was  instrumental  as  he  was,  in  founding  a  professor- 
ship in  the  subject  of  transportation  at  the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion at  Harvard  University,  then  this  pre-eminently  practical  man  must 
have  believed  in  the  educational  value  of  stated  instruction  in  the  field  of 
knowledge  in  which  he  was  a  master. "  The  ancient  custom  of  growing  up 
with  the  business  has  accomplished  wonderful  results,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  as  much  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  The  rapid  development 
of  our  business  demands  the  very  best  preliminary  training  possible,  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  will  be  expected  to  provide  that  training, 
but  the  fire  insurance  business  up  to  the  present  has  done  little  to  encourage 
that  training. 

LINKING   COLLEGE  WITH  SHOP 

"Education  constitutes  one  of  the  country's  keenest  problems  with 
social  and  political  as  well  as  economic  bearings.  We  count  it  one  of  the 
surest  bulwarks  of  Americanism.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  hand- 
maid to  industry  in  the  linking  of  college  and  school  with  factory  and 
shop, ' '  runs  an  editorial  in  the  Boston  News  Bureau.     The  American  Bank- 
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ers'  Association  has  been  the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of  connecting  up 
the  staff  of  employes  in  member  banks  with  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country. 

EXAMPLE   OF    AMERICAN   INSTITUTE  OF    BANKING 

Twenty  years  ago  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  was  established 
as  the  Educational  Section  of  the  American  Bankers '  Association.  It  now 
has  89  Chapters  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States,  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  over  40,000.  A  Standard  Course  of  study  in  banking  has  been 
devised,  comprising  ' '  Political  Economy, V  ' '  Elementary  Banking, ' '  ' l  Com- 
mercial and  Banking  Law, J '  and  1 1  Standard  Banking. ' '  To  this  basic 
course  many  of  the  chapters  have  added  ' '  Accounting, ' '  ' '  Trust  Companies 
and  Credit, "  "International  Exchange,"  "Business  English"  and  "Pub- 
lic Speaking. ' ' 

CO-OPERATION    OF    COLLEGES 

Upon  passing  the  examinations  and  completing  the  course  which  runs 
for  three  years,  a  diploma  known  as  the  "Institute  Standard  Certificate' '  is 
given  the  student.  In  many  cities  the  instructors  in  the  regular  course  are 
largely  drawn  from  near-by  universities.  In  New  York,  for  example,  Co- 
lumbia co-operates  in  the  teaching  staff;  in  Philadelphia,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  in  New  Haven,  Yale;  in  Detroit,  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan; in  Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins;  in  St.  Paul,  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota; in  Boston,  Boston  University;  in  New  Orleans,  Tulane  University; 
in  Seattle,  University  of  Washington;  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  the 
University  of  California;  in  Los  Angeles,  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  Occidental  College,  and  so  on.  In  many  cases  university  credit 
is  given  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the  institution  conducting  the  course. 
An  interesting  development  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Institute  is  the 
practical  co-operation  shown  by  several  colleges  in  arranging  their  under- 
graduate instruction  in  banking  more  or  less  in  conformity  with  the  Stand- 
ard Course,  thereby  giving  their  students  direct  preparation  for  the  banking 
business. 

NATIONAL   CITY   BANK 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  has  been  the  leader  in  taking 
into  their  organization  college  graduates  who  in  their  studies  have  shown 
adaptability  to  the  banking  business.  Last  year  this  bank  took  into  their 
employment  as  recruits  for  their  57  branches,  38  students  chosen  from  over 
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300    applicants   representing  more   than    100   schools   and   universities    from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    OF   ACCOUNTANTS 

The  American  Institute  of  Accountants  has  had  the  co-operation  of 
the  universities  of  the  country  in  raising  the  standards  of  instruction  in 
accountancy,  inducing  many  institutions  to  give  uniform  instruction  for  the 
"C  P.  A. "  diploma,  and  many  of  their  members  have  contributed  their 
services  in  this  work. 

LIFE    INSURANCE    PROPAGANDA 

Ten  years  ago  the  National  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  active  interest  in  their  business  among 
college  men  made  a  survey  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  offering  courses  in 
life  insurance.  Out  of  467  institutions  addressed.  191  colleges  gav^  a 
attention  to  life  insurance  in  courses  in  economics  and  sociology.  39  dealt 
with  life  insurance  in  commercial  law,  and  33  gave  specialized  training  in 
life  insurance. 

COLLEGE  COURSES  ON  FIRE  INSURANCE 

In  October,  1919,  the  writer  began  to  make  inquiries  of  the  univere 
ties  of  the  United  States  regarding  instruction  offered  in  fire  insurance. 
Seventy-five  of  the  leading  institutions,  including  all  the  State  universities, 
were  addressed,  the  majority  of  them  being  known  to  have  a  college  of 
commerce  or  a  department  specializing  on  direct  training  for  business.  Of 
these  the  following  offered  courses  on  fire  insurance:  Harvard.  Yale, 
lumbia,  Armour,  New  York  University,  Trinity  College,  Marquette.  Notre 
Dame,  Syracuse,  Washington  University,  University  of  Pittsburg.  Denver 
University,  the  University  of  Southern  California,  and  the  State  universi- 
ties of  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  Washington,  Oregon.  Nebraska,  Indiana. 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Texas,  Georgia,  Arizona,  Utah  and  North  Dakota. 
Chicago,  Dartmouth,  Oregon  Agricultural  Washington  — and  Lee  and  the 
State  universities  of  Wisconsin,  Arkansas.  West  Virginia  and  Kansas  of- 
fered instruction  in  fire  insurance  in  connection  with  general  courses  in 
insurance.     Boston  University  and   Michigan  reported  courses   in  prospect. 

Our  statistics  are  not  complete,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  only  twenty 
of  the  forty-eight  State  universities  of  the  country,  supported  in  part  by 
the  taxation  of  insurance  companies,  give  instruction  in  our  business.  There 
are  approximately  300  institutions  of  genuine  collegiate  grade,  exclusive  of 
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professional  schools,  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  not  more  than  50 
of  them  offer  direct  instruction  in  fire  insurance.  In  the  nine  states  that 
comprise  the  usual  Pacific  Coast  Department  of  the  companies,  only  five 
institutions  give  fire  insurance  instruction.  The  great  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  its  College  of  Commerce,  right  at  our  door,  is  conspicuously 
absent  from  this  category. 

"ask  and  ye  shall  receive' '■ 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  .the  business  of  the  world  is  estimated  to  be 
based  on  credit,  and  fire  insurance  is  the  foundation  stone  of  our  whole 
credit  system.  Without  fire  insurance  in  some  form,  industry  and  commerce 
would  languish,  if  not  cease,  yet  this  vast  business  of  ours  has  made  but 
small  impression  upon  the  colleges  of  the  country.  The  constant  demand 
of  business  is  for  more  trained  men,  and  the  colleges  and  universities  are 
endeavoring  to  supply  the  demand,  but  are  signally  neglecting  fire  insurance, 
which  is  part  and  parcel  of  that  business-insurance — which  is  said  to  be 
the  second  largest  industry  in  the  United  States.  This  neglect  is  not  alto- 
gether chargeable  to  college  authorities.  It  is  probably  due  to  an  absence 
of  foresight  on  our  part.  We  have  failed  to  realize  the  value  of  recruiting 
our  ranks,  as  some  of  the  great  banks  of  the  country  are  doing,  from  the 
vast  number  of  graduates  turned  out  by  the  universities  each  year;  have 
been  content  to  train  in  our  slow  and  tedious  way  those  we  may  have  taken 
into  our  organization,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that,  had  we  demanded  it,  the 
colleges  of  the  country  would  have  prepared  for  us  men  with  at  least  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  our  business.  The  old  Biblical  injunction,  "Ask 
and  ye  shall  receive, ' '  finds  application  here.  If  we  ask  the  co-operation  of 
those  colleges  specializing  on  business  training  we  will  undoubtedly  receive 
it.  The  process  of  establishing  courses  on  fire  insurance  of  collegiate  grade 
will  entail  a  vast  amount  of  work,  but  the  success  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  universities  of  the  country 
indicates  that  these  institutions  will  meet  us  more  than  half  way. 

DIFFICULTY   OF   TEACHING  FIRE   INSURANCE 

Banking,  because  of  its  antiquity,  has  been  the  subject  of  years  of 
study  and  writing  by  bankers  and  university  teachers,  and  lends  itself  more 
readily  to  theoretical  instruction  than  the  business  of  fire  underwriting, 
which,  dealing  with  uncertainties  and  built  upon  individual  judgment,  can- 
not readily  be  reduced  to  exact  terms.  Moreover,  there  is  a  vast  literature 
on  money  and  banking  available  to  the  college  student.     The  literature  of 
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fire  insurance,  however,  is  scant.  Few  books  have  been  published  on  the 
principles  of  our  business,  for  most  of  our  literature  concerns  itself  with 
practical  underwriting,  legal  or  engineering  problems,  and  is  largely  in  the 
form  of  handbooks,  which  presuppose  a  general  knowledge  of  the  business. 

NEED   OF   INSTRUCTION   BY  PRACTICAL  MEN 

University  teachers,  unless  they  have  had  some  practical  contact  with 
the  business,  are  probably  unable  to  give  more  than  a  general  course  of 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  function  of  fire  insurance.  The  work  then  of 
practical  instruction  must  fall  upon  those  men  of  ll noble  idealism' '  in  our 
business  who  would  be  willing  to  contribute  their  services  to  the  colleges 
of  the  country  in  the  realization  that  their  compensation  will  be  that  supreme 
satisfaction  that  comes  of  helping  young  men.  President  Richard  M.  Bis- 
sell  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  in  the  Yale  lectures  on  Fire 
Insurance,  and  General  Agent  W.  B.  Medlicott  of  the  Atlas  Assurance  Com- 
pany, at  Harvard,  .have  made  a  conspicuous  contribution  to  the  education  of 
college  men  for  the  fire  insurance  business. 

PROMOTING  INSTRUCTION 

Those  colleges  located  in  or  near  large  cities  where  there  are  depart- 
mental insurance  offices,  should  be  encouraged  by  managers  and  general 
agents  to  offer  courses  on  fire  insurance  with  the  active  co-operation  of 
these  executives  in  the  lecture  work.  Special  Agents'  Associations  should 
similarly  encourage  the  colleges  in  their  fields  and  offer  assistance  in  the 
work  of  practical  instruction.  In  time  a  standardized  treatment  of  the 
course  of  instruction  as  regards  rate  making  and  fire  protection  engineering 
would  be  evolved.  Employment  in  the  business  should  be  the  reward  of 
those  students  who  show  the  proper  adaptability. 

EXAMPLE   OF  PROMOTION  WORK 

The  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  have  interested  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  their  business,  with 
the  result  that  this  institution  has  devised  a  course  of  intensive  training  for 
life  insurance  salesmen  that  has  achieved  remarkable  results.  The  course 
covers  a  period  of  eleven  weeks,  with  200  hours  of  class  work  and  lectures. 
In  addition  a  certain  number  of  hours  are  spent  in  soliciting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  practical  experience  for  study  and  analysis  in  the  class- 
room.    During  the  first  year  of  the  course,  which  ended  in  August,  1920, 
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forty-four   different   life   insurance   companies  had  representatives   engaged 
in  study.     The  course  is  to  be  repeated  in  San  Francisco  this  spring. 

NEED   OF  A   COMPLETE    COURSE 

The  fire  insuarnce  business  is  manifestly  more  complicated  in  its  nature 
than  life  insurance,  because  of  the  greater  variety  of  our  coverages;  more- 
over, we  can  never  achieve  the  exactness  in  loss  costs  obtained  in  life  insur- 
ance, owing  to  the  vastly  greater  uncertainty  of  the  hazards  we  deal  with. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore  that  a  scientific  course  on  fire  insurance  could  not 
be  completed  in  eleven  weeks  or  eleven  months.  In  truth,  as  our  vision 
widens,  most  of  us  realize  the  brevity  of  our  exact  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness and  believe  a  lifetime  is  not  too  long  to  be  spent  in  acquiring  it.  How- 
ever, a  four  years  course  of  university  training  in  fire  insurance  in  which 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  were  combined  would  constitute  an 
excellent  preparation  for  the  young  student  who  intended  to  enter  our 
business. 

ARMOUR    INSTITUTE    COURSE 

A  complete  four  years  course  in  fire  insurance  is  offered  by  only  one 
institution  in  the  United  States,  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  of 
Chicago,  and  this  course  is  intended  more  particularly  for  the  training  of 
fire  protection  engineers.  The  course  was  first  given  in  1903.  The  courses 
relating  specifically  to  fire  insurance  are: 

Fire  Protection  Engineering. 

Underwriters '  Standards. 

Special  Hazards. 

Insurance  Practice  and  Schedule  Rating. 

Insurance  Law. 

PROMOTION  WORK  OF  ONE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Fire  Underwriters'  Asociation  of  the  Northwest  offers  four-year 
scholarships  in  the  Armour  Institute  of  the  value  of  $720.00,  with  the  an- 
nouncement :  ' t  Desiring  to  interest  young  men  of  a  high  order  of  ability 
in  the  profession  of  Fire  Protection  Engineering  and  to  aid  in  meeting 
the  growing  need  of  fire  insurance  companies  for  trained  men  to  assist  in 
combating  our  large  annual  fire  waste,  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
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of   the    Northwest   has   established  scholarships   to   students  in   the   Depart- 
ment of  Fire  Protection  Engineering  at  Armour  Institute  of  Technology. y ' 

PRESENT    DEVELOPMENT    IN    INSTRUCTION:     HARVARD 

In  1896  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  insurance  was  delivered 
at  Harvard  University.  In  1899  a  similar  course  was  established  at  Wis- 
consin, followed  by  courses  at  Michigan,  the  Wharton  School  and  the  School 
of  Commerce  of  New  York  University.  Prof.  A.  W.  Whitney,  then  at  the 
University  of  California,  now  general  manager  of  the  National  Workmen 's 
Compensation  Service  Bureau,  in  an  address  before  the  twenty-eighth  annual 
meeting  of  our  Association  in  1904;  entitled  ' '  University  Work  in  Fire 
Insurance, ' '  referred  to  a  course  in  insurance  he  was  then  starting  at  Berke- 
ley, and  stated  then  what  is  still  true,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  com- 
plete technical  education  in  insurance  in  college ;  only  general  principles 
can  be  learned.  But  the  folloAving  outline  of  an  announcement  by  Harvaru 
University,  where  the  excellent  course  on  fire  insurance  is  given  by  W.  B. 
Medlicott  in  the  Graduate  School,  will  indicate  the  present  development  in 
instruction :  , 

"  This  course  treats  of  the  history  and  general  conduct  of  the  fire 
insurance  business;  the  relation  of  the  underwriter  to  the  state,  the 
assured  and  the  agency  force;  the  work  of  rate-making  organizations 
with  explanation  of  schedules;  the  necessary  qualifications  and  duties 
of  an  agent  and  broker;  an  outline  of  insurance  company  internal 
organization;  the  classification  of  risks  and  the  different  methods  of 
determining  relative  hazards;  the  interpretation  of  standard  policies; 
the  rules  and  forms  used  in  fire  underwriting,  with  explanation  of 
co-insurance,  re-insurance,  and  other  specific  terms  frequently  found 
in  the  fire  contract;  the  computation  of  reserve  and  statistical  results 
for  insurance  accounting;  the  appraisal,  adjustment,  and  settlement 
of  losses,  with  special  attention  to  apportionment  under  non-concurrent 
conditions. 

"Especial  emphasis  is  given  to  the  relation  which  insurance  bears  to 
credit. 

"The  requirements  imposed  by  the  state  relative  to  the  maintenance 
of  reserves,  the  form  of  the  financial  statements  required  yearly,  and 
also  the  regulation  by  the  state  of  the  insurance-soliciting  and  policy- 
writing  privilege  are  carefully  gone  into. 

' '  Additional  lectures  are  given  by  experts  in  special  forms  of  insur- 
ance, such  as  marine,  accident,  employer's  liability,  workmen's  compen- 
sation, and  surety  bonding  insurance. 

"The  course  is  conducted  by  lectures,  prescribed  readings,  the 
preparation  of  reports  on  suggested  topics,  the  solution  of  under- 
writing and  a  justment  problems,  and  class-room   discussion. ' f 
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INSTRUCTION    AT    COLUMBIA 

The  course  given  at  Columbia  University  by  Ralph  H.  Blanchard  is 
equally  interesting  as  indicating  the  high  standard  of  instruction  offered: 

"1.  Basic  Principles  of  Insurance.  Effect  of  risk  on  business.  The 
theory  of  probability.  Application  to  fire  insurance.  Elimination  of 
risk.     Distribution  of  loss. 

"2.  The  Fire  Insurance  Contract.  The  development  of  the  contract. 
Principles  of  interpretation.  New  York  Standard  Policy.  Explana- 
tion of  clauses,  their  meaning  and  basis.  Important  special  clauses 
attached  to  general  form.    Leading  court  cases  interpreting  the  contract. 

"3.  Fire  Insurance  Organizations.  Stock  companies.  Mutual 
associations.  Lloyds  associations.  Methods.  Purposes.  Relative  im- 
portance. 

"4.  Fire  Prevention.  Fire-proof  and  fire-retarding  construction. 
Automatic  sprinklers.  Other  protective  devices.  Tests  of  preventive 
appliances. 

"5.  Fire  Insurance  Rating.  Universal  Mercantile  Schedule.  Special 
schedules.     Dean  Analytic  Schedule.     Proposed  systems. 

"6.     Underwriters '  Associations.     Organization.     Purposes.     Results. 

lil.     Adjustments.     Methods.     Co-insurance.     Contribution. 

"8.  Re-Insurance.  Necessity  for.  Methods.  Effect  of  retirement 
of  foreign  companies.     Probable  future  development. 

"9.  Governmental  Supervision.  Court  cases.  Extent.  Benefits. 
Criticism.     State  versus   federal  supervision. ' ' 

COURSE   RECOMMENDED   BY    PRESIDENT    HUMPHREYS 

In  1904  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  asked  President 
Alex.  C.  Humphreys  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  to  outline  a 
course  of  education  for  those  desiring  to  enter  the  fire  insurance  business. 
Dr.  Humphreys  recommended  a  preparatory  course  of  three  years  covering 
the  usual  high  school  studies,  with  mathematics  predominating,  and  a  three 
years  specialized  training  described  as  follows: 

First  Year:       Review  Algebra  and  Geometry  and  finish  Trigonometry; 
Mechanical  Drawing; 

Physics — especially  Mechanics   and   Hydrostatics; 
Chemistry ; 
Practice    in    English   Composition. 

Second  Year — Physics — especially  Mechanics  and  Electricity; 
Chemistry; 

Mechanical  Drawing — including  isometric; 
Principles   of  Accounting; 
Practice  in  English  Composition. 
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Third  Year:      Physics — especially  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Heat  and 

Electricity ; 
Chemistry ; 

Mechanical  Drawing; 
Principles  of  Accounting; 
Exercises  to  familiarize  students  with  use  of  standard 

engineers'   pocket-books,   such  as    Trautwein's,    Has- 

well's  Fosters,  and  Kent's. 
Practice  in  English  Composition. 

"All  through  the  three  years  the  examples  in  Mathematics,  Physics 
and  Chemistry  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  drawn  from  insurance 
practice,  so  as  to  better  secure  the  interest  of  the  students. ' ' 

President  Humphreys  recommended  that '  this  course  be  followed  by 
a  course  of  Special  Lectures  by  insurance  and  other  specialists  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Explosion. 

Spontaneous  Combustion. 

Temperatures  of  Ignition — "flash"  point,  etc. 

Use  and  Abuse   of  Gasoline. 

Use  of  Kerosene — including  pressure  systems. 

Acetylene — Machines  and  Storage  of  Carbide. 

Fuel  Oil — Storage  and  Use  Of. 

Electric  Wiring  and  Apparatus. 

Boiler  Plants. 

Steam  Heating  Plants. 

Heating  and  Ventilating  in  General. 

Origin  of  Fires  and  Detection. 

Special  Hazards  in  Connection  with  Processes  of  Manufacture. 

Special  Dangers  from  Leakage  of  Electric  Current. 

Water  Works — Public  and  Private. 

Protective  Appliances. 

Automatic   Sprinklers. 

Structures — Fire  Proof    (so-called),  Slow  Burning,  Etc. 

Insurance  Surveys  and  Maps. 

Rate  Making. 

Adjustments. 

Schedules  and  Their  Application. 

Application    of    Co-insurance. 

Application  of  Distribution  Clauses. 

Insurance  Law. 

Standard  Policy. 

General  Practice  of  a  Fire  Insurance  Office. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  a  young  man  who  has  completed 
a    college    course    under    the    rigorous    standard    set    forth    by    President 
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Humphreys  would  enter  the  fire  insurance  business  with  mental  equipment 
capable  of  quickly  absorbing  the  details  of  the  business  and  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  promotion. 

BASIS   OF    INSTRUCTION 

In  1917  Donald  M.  Wood,  in  an  address  before  the  Ninth  Conference 
of  the  Insurance  Institute,  suggested  as  the  basis  for  a  non-academic  course 
in  fire  insurance  the  following: 

1.  Economics. 

2.  Mathematics. 

3.  Physics    (theory  of  heat,  electricity,  light,  machinery). 

4.  Law   (basic  principles,  contracts,  agency). 

5.  Correspondence   (effective  letters). 

6.  Salesmanship   (success  measured  by  selling  ability). 

INSTRUCTION    SHOULD    COMBAT    NATIONALIZATION    OF    INSURANCE 

Any  plan  of  insurance  education  that  may  be  devised  should  rigor- 
ously combat  the  idea  of  communism  that  is  now  so  rapidly  extending  its 
influence  westward  from  those  countries  where  government  insurance  is  para- 
mount— Italy,  Russia  and  Germany.  The  vital  problem  of  stock  fire  insur- 
ance companies  is  in  educating  its  students  and  through  them  the  public  at 
large  to  respect  private  ownership.  There  is  a  tendency  to  refer  every 
pressing  economic  problem  to  the  Government  for  solution,  which  merely 
converts  the  problem  of  economics  to  a  problem  of  politics,  for  Government 
ownership  does  not  solve  the  problem.  It  increases  it.  The  proof  of  this 
was  evident  in  the  temporary  Government  ownership  of  railroad  and  tele- 
graph systems.  It  is  also  evident  in  the  State  monopolistic  funds  for  work- 
men's  compensation  in  several  states  which  Professor  Whitney  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote :  ' '  The  tendencies  of  the  monopolistic  system  are  all  toward 
narrow  economies  that  quite  fail  to  see  the  requirements  of  the  larger  and 
finer  justice.  The  monopolistic  State  funds  have  totally  overlooked  the 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  workmen's  compensation  on  the  pre- 
ventative side. "  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  said  of  this  country  that  "we  are 
a  nation  of  economic  illiterates, ' '  and  this  may  be  true  to  the  degree  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  may  follow  the  lead  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
well-known  chain  of  American  newspapers  in  his  advocacy  of  Government 
ownership  of  fire  insurance  companies.     Educational  propaganda  alone  will 
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enable   us   to  oppose  this  tendency  to  sovietize   our  business,   and  we  must 
begin  with  our  own  youth. 

"TOO    MUCH    GOVERNMENT    IN    BUSINESS,"    HARDING 

President-elect  Harding,  in  the  World's  Work  for  November,  1920, 
wrote:  "I  believe  after  all  is  considered  that  there  may  be  a  little  idealism 
of  a  simple  and  old  fashioned  kind  in  seeking  a  new  freedom  from  too  much 
Government  in  business  and  not  enough  business  in  Government.  .  .  . 
We  must  go  to  men  who  know  for  advice  in  administrative  improvement; 
we  must  have  to  aid  us  more  trained  men  in  agriculture,  more  practical 
men,  more  men  who  know  business  and  the  practices  of  commerce  and  trade. 
We  must  uproot  from  our  National  Government  the  yearning  to  undertake 
enterprises  and  experiments  which  were  never  intended  as  the  work  of  our 
Government,  and  which  have  been  proved  to  a  point  which  sickens  us  all, 
that  our  Government  is  incapable  of  performing  without  wreckage  and 
chaos. ' ' 

AN    ANCHOR   TO    WINDWARD 

Inculcating  this  high  conception  of  government  in  all  students  of  our 
business  should  be  the  objective  point  toward  which  any  plan  of  insurance 
education  should  develop.     It  is  our  anchor  to  windward. 

INSTRUCTION    IN    UNIVERSITY    OF    HARD    KNOCKS 

That  collegiate  instruction  is  invaluable  to  the  young  man  who  con- 
templates entering  the  fire  insurance  business  will  be  generally  conceded,  but 
few  of  us  have  such  opportunities  in  youth,  and  once  having  entered  the 
insurance  business,  must  work  out  our  salvation  with  the  educational  media 
we  have  at  hand.  To  most  of  us,  therefore,  is  allotted  only  the  instruction 
given  in  ' l  the  University  of  Hard  Knocks. ' '  Two  methods  of  organized 
self-education  present  themselves  to  the  ambitious  young  man  in  the  busi- 
ness: First,  the  lecture  and  reading  courses  of  the  various  societies  amd 
clubs  of  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America.  Second,  correspondence-study 
instruction. 

INSURANCE    INSTITUTE   OF    GREAT   BRITAIN 

Insurance  societies  for  educational  purposes  had  their  origin  in  Man- 
chester, England,  in  1873,  but  it  was  not  until  1896  that  the  Chartered  In- 
surance Institute  was  organized.  It  embraces  the  institutes  or  societies  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  the  insurance  institutes  of  South  Africa, 
Canada  and  Australia.     The  latest  record  (1918-1919)  indicated  there  were 
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27  such  institutes,  with  a  total  membership  of  4834,  with  six  affiliated  in- 
stitutes. President  J.  B.  Roberts,  in  his  annual  address  to  the  Institute  in 
1917,  said:  "We  have  learned  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  all  that  each 
should  frankly  contribute  the  fruits  of  his  business  training  and  experience 
to  form  a  common  fund.  This  is  one  of  the  lessons  the  Institute  had  to 
teach,  and  how  well  it  has  been  taught  is  seen  in  the  accumulated  mass  of 
treatises,  papers  and  other  productions  forming  a  valuable  library  of  twenty 
stout  volumes  of  insurance  literature  now  available  to  every  student  as  his 
own  possession  or  on  loan  from  the  various  Institute  Libraries.' '  The 
diploma  of  the  Institute  has  been  granted  to  several  thousand  students  in 
the  insurance  business. 

INSURANCE    INSTITUTE   OF    AMERICA 

Iii  1909  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America  was  organized  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  membership  now  comprising  17  societies  or  clubs  with  over  3500 
members.  These  branches  are  located  in  the  following  cities:  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  Cleveland,  Springfield,  New  Haven,  Milwaukee, 
San  Francisco,  Hartford,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Manches- 
ter, Baltimore,  Glens  Falls  and  Des  Moines.  The  societies  in  the  three  last- 
mentioned  cities  are  at  present  inactive. 

INSTITUTE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

As  indicating  the  extent  of  study  of  the  Insurance  Institute,  the  fol- 
lowing courses  are  offered  this  year: 

Junior  Fire  Course: 

1.  History  and  Principles  of  Fire   Insurance. 

2.  Building    Construction    (frame,    ordinary,    mill,    fireproof). 

3.  The  Standard  Fire  Policy. 

4.  Fire  Prevention  and  Protection. 

5.  Common  Fire  Hazards. 

6.  Woodworkers. 

7.  Clothing  Industry. 

8.  Elective   Special  Hazards. 

(Each   class    chooses    a    topic.      New   York    and    Chicago    have 
chosen  1 1  Garages. ' ' ) 

9.  Correspondence. 

Intermediate  Fire  Course, 

1.  Fire  Insurance  Rating. 

2.  Policy  Forms  and  Clauses. 

3.  Fire  Protection — Public  and  Private. 

4.  Electrical  Fire  Hazards. 

5.  Drafting — Fire  Insurance  Plans. 
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6.  Metal   Industry  Hazards. 

7.  Elective  Special  Hazards. 

(New  York  has  chosen  " Sugar  Refineries"  and  "Flour  Mills. " 
Chicago  has  taken  • i '  Foundries ' '  and  ' '  Paint,  Color  and 
Varnish  Factories. ,?) 

8.  Correspondence. 

Senior  Fire  Course. 

1.  Rating. 

2.  Agency  Law,  Agency  Management  and  Agency  Organization. 

3.  Fire  Protection — Automatic  Sprinkler. 
Equipments  and  Supervisory  Service. 

4.  Fire  Loss  Settlements. 

5.  Chemical  Fire  Hazards. 

6.  Textile  and  Textile  Industry  Hazards. 

7.  Elective  Special  Hazards. 

(New  York  has  chosen  "Pyroxolin  Products."  Chicago  has 
taken' l  Printing,  Publishing  and  Binding ' '  and  "Laundries. ' ?) 

8.  Legal  Requirements — State  Supervision. 

ASSOCIATE   MEMBERS'   COURSE  OF    STUDY 

Our  Association,  as  is  well  known,  organized  the  course  of  study  for 
associate  members  in  1914  and  has  published  to  date  five  volumes  of  lectures 
which  may  take  rank  with  the  papers  read  before  the  parent  Association. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  papers  are  contributed  by  our  members  and  are  by  no 
means  of  elementary  quality,  as  may  be  implied  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  prepared  for  juniors.  To  the  numerous  young  men  now  being  promoted 
from  the  ranks  of  the  office  force  or  the  local  agency  to  become  special 
agents  may  be  commended  the  study  of  the  volumes  prepared  for  our  asso- 
ciate members.  A  perusal  of  these  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  study  of 
all  of  those  volumes  of  the  Annual  Proceedings  of  our  Association,  to  which 
the  newly  fledged  special  agent  may  have  access.  In  fact,  this  study  con- 
stitutes a  means  of  self -education  of  a  very  practical  character,  since  these 
volumes  set  forth  the  ripe  experience  of  men  engaged  in  our  business  or  in 
collateral  lines. 

KNOWLEDGE    IS    POWER 

In  1920  there  were  registered  for  the  course,  which  ran  for  one  year, 
168  members  out  of  probably  500  young  men  in  departmental  and  other 
offices  who  are  eligible  for  membership.  One  hundred  and  nine  students 
attended  one  or  more  of  the  eleven  lectures  of  the  course.  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  there  are  2300  mem- 
bers.    Certainly  the  nominal  dues   of  $2.50  a  year  cannot  be  the  obstacle 
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that  keeps  the  young  men  of  our  business  from  becoming  Associate  Mem- 
bers of  our  organization.  The  small  membership  must  be  due  either  to  a 
failure  on  our  part  to  properly  advertise  the  educational  value  of  the  course 
or  to  apathy  on  the  part  of  our  juniors.  As  Mr.  Dooley  said:  "You  can 
lead  a  man  to  college,  but  you  can't  make  him  think. "  Probably  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  course  have  been  presented  as  attractively  as  possible,  but 
if  young  men  in  the  business  do  not  themselves  realize  the  important  part 
its  instruction  is  to  play  in  the  training  of  future  executives,  they  will  be 
passed  in  the  race  of  life  by  the  ambitious,  energetic  youths  who  utilize 
every  means  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.  For  the 
special  agent  and  manager  of  tomorrow  is  the  student  of  today.  The  old 
adage  is  still  true:  "The  boy  who  reads  is  father  to  the  man  who  suc- 
ceeds. "  Of  course,  no  amount  of  study  can  ever  take  the  place  of  native 
ability,  but  as  Edison  has  said,  "Success  is  more  perspiration  than  inspira- 
tion. ' '     There  is  no  royal  road  t#  learning. 

COLLEGE   COURSE  IN   SPARE  TIME 

"It  is  amazing  what  you  can  do  with  your  spare  time,  and  what  your 
spare  time  can  do  for  you, "  said  the  well-known  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  in  an 
address  before  the  International  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under- 
writers. "Almost  all  of  you  waste  enough  hours  in  four  years  to  give  you 
what  might  be  the  equivalent  of  a  college  education." 

THE  EXCEPTIONAL  MAN 

The  late  James  K.  Lynch,  President  of  the  American  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation and  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  once  said:  "The  earlier 
years  of  a  man  >s  work  in  a  bank  are  spent  in  a  deadening  routine  which  has 
out  little  in  it  to  develop  business  ability,  and  it  is  the  exceptional  one  who 
can  emerge  from  it  with  any  initiative  left. ' '  To  some  extent  this  may  be 
true  of  our  business.  One  evidence  of  the  exceptional  man  is  observed  in 
the  fact  that  he  is  attending  the  lectures  of  the  Insurance  Society,  partici- 
pating in  its  discussions,  developing  his  powers  of  observation  and  expres- 
sion and  devoting  his  leisure  time  to  the  prescribed  course  of  reading. 

POSSIBILITIES   OF   INSURANCE   INSTITUTE 

Instead  of  17  societies  there  should  be  study  societies  and  clubs  affili- 
ated with  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America  in  every  city  of  the  United 
States  in  which  there  is  a  demand  for  instruction  and  managers,  special 
agents  or  local  agents  possessed  of  the  necessary  technical  education  and 
experience  to  give  the  practical  instruction  and  make  the  plan  successful. 
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There  are  68  cities  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  latest  census 
figures,  with  over  100,000  population.  Every  one  of  these  should  and  prob- 
ably could  support  a  branch  of  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America.  The 
Institute  has  practically  standardized  the  course  of  study  and  in  time  will 
no  doubt  publish  the  necessary  books  to  enable  the  student  by  a  study  of 
this  literature  to  supplement  the  practical  instruction  of  the  lecture  room. 
Wherever  there  are  universities  closely  at  hand  the  Extension  Division  of 
these  institutions  doubtless  could  be  drawn  upon  for  lecturers  who  would 
give  instruction  in  the  fundamentals — economics,  function  of  insurance, 
theory  of  probabilities,  physics,  chemistry,  accounting,  fire  protection  engi- 
neering, law  of  agency  and  contracts,  and  the  like. 

STUDY  COURSES  OF  OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

We  lag  behind  other  lines  of  business  in  the  matter  of  the  education 
of  our  juniors.  We  have  commented  upon  the  course  of  study  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Banking  and  the  educational  work  among  life  insurance 
salesmen.  Some  life  and  casualty  companies  have  training  courses  for  their 
employes.  The  National  Association-  of  Life  Underwriters  announces  one 
item  of  its  program  for  1920-21  as  the  promotion  of  "Schools  of  Life  In- 
surance Salesmanship. ' '  Several  large  railroads  have  study  courses  for  their 
men.  The  late  Edward  H.  Harriman  was  a  pioneer  in  that  regard.  The 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  offers  to  its  employes  a  course  of  study 
in  correspondence,  business  English,  bookkeeping,  accounting  and  telegraph 
plant  engineering.  Some  of  the  important  telephone  companies  of  the  coun- 
try give  courses  in  transmission  engineering  and  collateral  subjects  for  the 
training  of  district  traffic  chiefs.  Some  of  the  gas  and  electric  light  com- 
panies have  courses  of  study  for  their  employes,  and  many  department  stores 
give  an  elementary  form  of  instruction  to  their  salespeople. 

NEED   FOR   CORRESPONDENCE   INSTRUCTION 

There  is  a  vast  number  of  studious  young  men  in  the  offices  of  our 
local  agents  who  by  reason  of  residence  in  small  towns  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  business.  For  them  a 
course  of  correspondence  study  should  be  devised.  The  American  Institute 
of  Banking  recognizes  this  demand  for  study  courses  among  clerks  in  small 
town  banks  and  has  established  Correspondence  Chapters  for  their  benefit. 

EXTENT   OF    CORRESPONDENCE   INSTRUCTION    IN   U.    S. 

Probably  few  of  us  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  correspondence 
study  has  grown  in  the  United  States.     For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
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tion  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  enrolled  over  12,000  people  in  its 
nation-wide  correspondence  reading  course.  The  American  Magazine  for 
January,  1921,  contains  39  advertisements  of  non-academic  schools  or  other 
organizations  offering  correspondence  instruction,  several  of  which  occupy  a 
vital  part  in  the  education  of  ambitious  young  people.  The  wejl-known 
International  Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton,  Penn.,  has  enrolled  since 
its  organization  in  1891  approximately  2,200,000  students,  with  an  annual 
enrollment  of  about  100,000  new  students.  The  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute, which  offers  a  general  training  for  business  executives,  has  enrolled 
over  130,000  business  men  since  its  establishment  in  1909.  The  La  Salle 
Extension  University,  offering  courses  in  law,  business  administration,  ac- 
counting and  salesmanship,  has  put  240,000  enrollments  on  its  books  since 
its  organization  in  1909.  The  American  School  of  Correspondence,  offering 
similar  courses,  also  engineering  and  common  school  and  high  school  sub- 
jects, has  enrolled  about  500,000  students  since  its  establishment  in  1897. 
The  textbooks  of  these  schools  are  high  grade,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
41  American  universities  are  using  one  or  more  texts  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute.  At  least  six  prominent  colleges  use  the  texts  of  a  cor- 
respondence course  in  accounting  and  379  trade  schools  and  colleges  use  the 
excellent  texts  of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools. 

TWO    UNIVERSITIES     GIVE     CORRESPONDENCE    INSTRUCTION     IN     FIRE    INSURANCE 

About  100  universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  offer  lecture 
courses  in  various  cities  in  their  Extension  Division  and  about  50  of  these 
offer  correspondence  study  courses.  Numerous  institutions  offer  life  insur- 
ance instruction  by  mail,  but  only  one  university,  Minnesota,  has  been  found 
to  give  correspondence  instruction  in  the  principles  of  fire  insurance.  One 
other,  Wisconsin,  gives  a  correspondence  course  in  insurance  law.  Doubt- 
less many  of  the  life  insurance  courses  offered  by  the  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try in  college,  in  Extension  lectures  and  by  correspondence  have  been  inspired 
by  the  effective  propaganda  of  the  life  insurance  companies.  We  may  well 
take  a  leaf  from  their  book.  4    - 

AMERICAN    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL    COURSE 

The  American  School  of  Correspondence  is  the  only  non-academic 
school  in  the  United  States,  offering  a  complete  course  on  fire  insurance, 
which  is  referred  to  in  their  catalog  as  covering  the  following  subjects: 

Elementary  Mathematics. 
Elementary  Physics. 
Elementary  Chemistry. 
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Fire  Loss  and  Prevention. 

Fire  Proof  Construction. 

Building  Requirements. 

Principles  of  Fire  Insurance. 

Fire    Insurance    Inspection    (Reports,   construction    of  building,   public 

and  private  protection,  common  and  special  hazards.) 
Fire  Insurance  Rating. 
Fire  Insurance  Law. 
Adjusting  Fire  Losses. 
Insurance  Office  Practice. 
Underwriting  Practices. 

The  fee  for  this  course  is  $95.00. 

CORRESPONDENCE    STUDY    IN    DEAN    SCHEDULE 

A  course  of  correspondence  study  in  the  Dean  Analytic  Method  of 
Schedule  Rating  is  offered  by.  Jay  S.  Glidden  of  Chicago,  under  the  auspices 
of  "Fire  Protection/'  at  a  cost  of  $15.00,  but  this  study  has  only  a  gen- 
eral application  to  the  requirements  of  the  student  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

OUR   FAILURE 

This  brief  reference  to  the  extent  of  correspondence  instruction  in  the 
United  States  demonstrates  one  f act;  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  young 
people  all  over  the  United  States  engaged  in  study  to  better  themselves. 
What  has  the  fire  insurance  business  done  in  the  matter  of  correspondence- 
study  for  its  young  men  in  the  small  towns  of  the  country,  remote  from 
University  Extension  lectures  and  from  Insurance  societies?  The  answer  to 
date  is  nil. 

OUR  OPPORTUNITIES 

Our  opportunities  are  great  as  the  need  is  great.  The  monthly  publi- 
cation of  the  National  Board,  "Safeguarding  America  Against  Fire, "  has 
a  circulation  of  approximately  100,000,  of  which  about  90  per  cent  are  local 
agents,  mainly  representing  companies  affiliated  with  the  National  Board. 
It  is  estimated  there  are  650,000  people  employed  in  the  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  the  majority  of  whom  are  clerks.  It  may  reason- 
ably be  assumed  that  many  of  these  clerks  are  no  less  ambitious  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  than  those  who  are  burning  the  midnight  oil  in 
the  study  of  Correspondence  courses  of  the  "I.  C.  S. "  and  the  other  schools 
herein  referred  to.  A  correspondence  course  of  study,  therefore,  worked 
out  by  the  best  brains  of  the  business,  with  a  nominal  charge  for  correction 
of  study  papers  and  the  giving  of  advice  by  mail,  would  make  an  effective 
appeal  to   a  large  number   of  studious  young  people   and  would  become  a 
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power  for  good.  The  National  Board  could  give  publicity  to  such  a  course 
in  its  monthly  publication,  and  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the  com- 
panies would  make  the  plan  successful. 

BENEFICENT    RESULTS    TO    BE    ANTICIPATED    IN     CORRESPONDENCE    INSTRUCTION 

It  would  result  in  time  in  raising  the  insurance  educational  standards 
of  the  small  town  agency,  would  promote  the  cause  of  fire  prevention,  and 
by  educating  the  agent  and  his  staff  as  to  the  methods  by  which  rates  are 
made  develop  confidence  in  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  our  rate-making  or- 
ganizations. Through  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  our  representatives 
the  public  would  eventually  be  influenced  to  a  more  rational,  if  not  more 
sympathetic,  attitude  toward  our  business.  Agents  and  their  employees 
possessed  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  our  business  would  have  the  facts  at 
hand  to  defend  it  when  assailed  by  misinformed  patorns  or  misguided  leg- 
islators. And  the  entire  business  would  be  benefited  by  the  co-operative 
effort  as  well  as  from  the  effects  of  integration  of  sentiment  and  policy 
which  common  effort  following  uniform  instruction  always  induces. 

CONCLUSION 

To  recapitulate  our  conclusions:  We  have  indicated  briefly  the  en- 
cyclopedic knowledge  and  profound  judgment  that  the  successful  fire  under- 
writer of  the  future  must  possess.  The  exceptional  man  can  obtain  the 
preliminary  mental  training  and  the  knowledge  of  basic  principles  in  the 
routine  work  of  the  office,  but  the  process  is  wasteful.  The  universities 
through  their  Colleges  of  Commerce  are  in  a  position  to  train  at  least  a 
portion  of  our  recruits,  and  it  is  our  task  to  induce  them  to  make  our  busi- 
ness their  business.  In  this  task  is  needed  the  service  of  those  l '  genuine, 
sincere,  devoted  men"  who  will  not  only  encourage  the  colleges  to  take  up 
the  intensive  study  of  Fire  Insurance,  but  will  co-operate  in  the  work  of 
making  the  instruction  practical.  Our  juniors  in  the  business  should  be 
encouraged  to  join  the  societies  of  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America  and 
to  study  its  standardized  graded  course.  The  89  chapters  and  40,000  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  pursuing  a  standardized  course 
ot  study  with  the  co-operation  of  the  universities  of  the  country,  demonstrate 
what  can  be  done  by  organized  effort.  We  should  promote  Study  Clubs  affil- 
iated with  the  Insurance  Institute  in  every  city  where  there,  is  a  demand  for 
such  instruction.  No  program  of  fire  insurance  education  should  omit  a 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  small  town  agent,  for  his  name  is  legion. 
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For    him    aricl    his    clerk    there   should   be   established   correspondence    study 
courses   under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Board.      (Applause.) 

The  President:  One  of  the  most  difficult  matters  we  have 
to  deal  with  in  these  meetings  is  to  get  people  to  discuss  the 
papers  that  are  read  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  fault  that 
could  easily  be  overcome.  You  have  listened  attentively  and 
kept  pace  with  the  good  things  in  Mr.  Perry's  paper.  We 
realize  that  if  our  insurance  business  is  to  be  on  a  plane  with 
that  of  other  large  institutions,  we  must  keep  pace  with  the 
times,  we  must  get  that  education.  If  anyone  of  you  have  a 
thought  in  mind  that  you  would  like  to  express,  or  a  question 
to  ask  Mr.  Perry,  or  there  is  any  point  upon  which  you  would 
like  to  enlarge  or  to  have  him  enlarge  upon,  let  us  have  it. 
Dave  Atkinson  had  something  to  say  yesterday,  and  he  started 
something,  bringing  out  a  matter  that  Mr.  Spear  did  not 
dwell  on  in  his  paper. 

Mr.  Moore :  I  want  to  say  one  word,  Mr.  President.  I 
enjoyed  Mr.  Perry's  paper  exceedingly.  But  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  you  as  an  organization  to  say  that  the  University  of 
California  has  not  dropped  out  of  the  insurance  business.  You 
will  recall  that  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Association  that 
the  men  of  the  University  should  have  the  use  of  the  Library 
for  study  and  work  as  they  pleased.  What  has  come  of  that? 
They  have  continued  work,  and  I  have  from  time  to  time 
received  a  note  from  the  professor  that  such  and  such  a  man 
is  preparing  an  article  on  fire  insurance,  and  asking  me  to 
help  him  out,  and  I  have  given  the  time  to  those  men  from 
the  University,  for  instance  to  someone  who  was  to  deliver  an 
oration  at  the  close  of  the  University  term. 

I  just  thought  it  would  be  no  more  than  fair  to  note  that 
fact,  that  the  University  of  California  is  devoting  time,  through 
its  students,  to  the  subject  of  fire  insurance  and  other  insurance 
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as  well.  I  did  not  rise  in  criticism  of  the  paper,  but  just  to 
make  this  explanation  which  was,  of  course,  a  matter  unknown 
to  Mr.  Perry. 

Mr.  Perry:  Mr.  President,  our  venerable  Librarian  has  of 
course  not  challenged  any  of  the  authority  of  the  paper,  but  he 
has  doubtless  come  into  contact  with  students  who  have  beeen 
pursuing  a  course  of  economics  in  the  University,  in  which  fire 
insurance  is  a  part  of  the  lecture  course,  just  as  transportation 
and  banking  and  finance  and  commerce  and  trade  generally 
would  be  part  of  this  general  course.  But  I  have  the  authority 
from  the  University  itself,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  stating  that 
they  give  no  direct  instruction  in  fire  insurance.  So  my  state- 
ment in  the  paper  that  no  course  of  fire  insurance  was  given 
there  therefore  stands  as  accurate. 

The  President:  Is  there  any  further  comment?  If  not, 
the  next  paper  to  be  read  will  be  real  short.  It  is  entitled, 
"The  Pernicious  Valuation  Clause,'  by  Mr.  O.  R.  Harold, 
Adjuster,  of  Seattle.     Gentlemen,  Mr.  Harold.    (Applause.) 
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THE  PERNICIOUS  VALUATION  CLAUSE 

It  is  permissible  in  all  states  under  the  jurisdiction  of  -the  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific  to  allow  the  use  of  the  Valuation  or  Stip- 
ulated Amount  Clause  in  lieu  of  a  Reduced  Rate  Average  Clause  when  the 
amount  stated  in  the  clause  is  assumed  to  represent  70  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  value  of  the  building  insured.  In  case  two  or  more  buildings  are  covered 
in  blanket  form,  then  the  amount  named  in  the  clause  is  assumed  to  repre- 
sent 90  to  100  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  the  property  except  stock. 

The  standard  Valuation  Clause  is  as  follows: 

"In  consideration  of  the  rate  at  which  and  the  form  under  which 
this  policy  is  written,  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  in  case  of  loss  this 
Company  shall  be  liable  for  no  greater  proportion  thereof  than  the 
amount  hereby,  insured  bears  to  $ nor  for  more  than  the  pro- 
portion which  this  policy  bears  to  the  whole  amount  insured  upon  the 
property. ' ' 

' i  In  consideration  of  the  use  of  the  above  Valuation  Clause  it  is 
understood   and    agreed   between   the   assured    and    this    Company   that 

the  amount  named  therein  truly  represents  per  cent  of  the  actual 

value  of  the  property  insured;  and  it  is  further  understood  and  agreed 
between  the  assured  and  this  Company  that  should  there  be  any 
increase  in  value  exceeding  five  per  cent  (5%)  of  the  amount  named 
in  the  preceding  clause,  by  reason  of  additions  to  or  enlargements  of 

the  property  described  additional  insurance  equal  to  per  cent   of 

such  increased  value  shall  be  carried,  and  failing  so  to  do  the  assured 
agrees  that  the  settlement  of  any  loss  under  this  policy  shall  be  subject 
to  the  following  clause,  which,  in  case  the  assured  has  failed  to  comply 
with  the  above  requirements  at  the  time  of  loss,  is  applicable  in  lieu 
of  the  above  valuation  clause:  This  Company  shall  be  liable  for  no 
greater  proportion  of  any  loss  than  the  amount   hereby   insured  under 

this  form  bears  to  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  of  all  the  property 

described  herein  at  the  time  when  such  loss  shall  happen,  nor  for  more 
than  the  proportion  which  this  policy  bears  to  the  total  insurance  in 
force  under  this  form. ? ' 

The  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  was  the  first  to  use  a  Valua- 
tion or  Stipulated  Amount  Clause,  and  afterward  it  came  into  quite  general 
use  throughout  the  East,  more  particularly  in  Chicago.  In  July.  1918.  the 
Boston  Board  discontinued  its  use.  The  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadel- 
phia boards  followed  Boston,  both  in  the  adoption  and  in  the  annulment  of 
the  clause. 

The  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  clause  by  the  Boston  Board  was 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  a  trustee  for  an  estate  to  maintain  the  proper 
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amount  of  insurance  to  value  as  called  for  in  the  coinsurance  clause,  and  as 
a  result  was  forced  to  contribute  to  the  loss.  The  heirs  of  the  estate  were 
successful  in  maintaining  suit  against  the  trustee  for  the  penalty.  A  very 
large  percentage  of  the  property  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  under  the  control 
of  trustees,  and  there  was  a  general  demand  for  a  Valuation  or  Stipulated 
Amount  Clause.  The  large  mortgage  and  loan  companies  all  over  the  coun- 
try made  a  demand  for  its  adoption,  but  the  abuse  of  it  by  agents  and 
brokers  alike,  who  used  it  as  a  competitive  measure,  became  so  apparent  that 
it  was  necessary  to  abolish  the  clause. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  this  clause  has  come  into  general  use  and 
is  a  pernicious  practice.  It  is  against  the  spirit  and  intent  of  our  insurance 
code,  because  its  effect  is  to  give  to  one  assured  a  better  rate  than  to  an- 
other upon  the  same  class  of  risk.  In  the  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  statutes  are  very  similar  to  ours,  the  superintendents  of  insur- 
ance have  ruled  that  it  is  against  the  laws  of  their  states. 

In  thirty-one  losses  that  I  have  adjusted  in  the  last  four  years  where 
the  Valuation  Clause  was  used  in  lieu  of  the  Ninety  Per  Cent  E^duced  Bate 
Average  Clause,  the  average  amount  of  insurance  to  value  carried  at  the  time 
of  the  loss  was  a  fraction  less  than  50  per  cent.  In  a  few  cases  the  amount 
of  insurance  to  value  has  been  as  low  as  20  per  cent.  It  seems  to  be  an  easy 
matter  for  an  assured  to  get  a  so-called  reputable  contractor  or  architect  to 
fix  a  value  on  his  property  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  insurance  he 
wishes  to  carry,  and  the  Eating  Bureau  is  practically  helpless,  as  it  would 
entail  a  very  heavy  expense  to  maintain  a  corps  of  engineers  to  check  and 
recheck  these  values  as  they  fluctuate.  It  matters  not  how  flagrant  the  vio- 
lation may  be,  the  adjuster  is  powerless;  the  only  alternative  is  to  show 
fraud  in  securing  the  insurance,  but  in  most  cases  it  would  involve  the  agent 
or  the  broker. 

I  am  well  satisfied  the  Valuation  Clause  is  a  pernicious  privilege  that 
should  have  no  place  in  sound  underwriting  or  rate-making,  and  should  be 
discontinued  before  the  constituted  authorities  put  a  stop  to  it.    (Applause.) 

The  President:  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  had  the 
thought  come  to  us  that,  as  Mr.  Harold  brought  out,  the  valua- 
tion clause  was  started  because  certain  interests  needed  that 
very  thing  to  get  by.  I  think  in  so  many  points  of  our  business 
we  find  that  someone  needing  a  special  favor  will,  perhaps,  go 
to  the  legislators  and  get  through  a  bill  simply  because  it  is 
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going  to  help  them.  It  certainly  is  so  with  a  certain  amount 
of  our  insurance  business.'  And  this  paper  emphasizes  further 
the  forward  step  that  is  being  taken.  Yesterday,  the  readers 
of  papers  gave  you  some  of  their  ideas  as  to  what  we  should 
do  to  keep  pace  with  the  other  big  corporations  in  our  country. 
Mr.  Harold  has  brought  to  you  very  forcibly  what  he  knows 
from  his  experience  the  insurance  companies  are  up  against  in 
the  valuation  clause.  Has  anyone  anything  in  mind  that 
they  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Harold?  He  has  a  lot  of  things 
up  his  sleeve  that  he  did  not  put  in  the  paper.  I  know,  because 
I  told  him  he  could  not  take  over  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Schively:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  state  a 
thought  which  Mr.  Harold  has  overlooked  with  respect  to  the 
introduction  of  these  clauses  into  the  State  of  Washington. 
The  Code  Commission  that  was  appointed  by  Governor  M.  E. 
Hall  to  draft  a  code  for  the  State  of  Washington  omitted  the 
clause  from  its  code.  Discussion  arose  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  when  the  code  was  under  debate,  and,  merely  for  a 
political  purpose,  to  gain  a  certain  point,  one  of  the  Senators 
brought  up  the  valuation  clause.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to 
appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  people,  and  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  along  the  line  of  looking  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  as  they  allege,  frequently  so  act.  This  Senator  made 
the  point  falsely,  that  the  valuation  clause  looked  after  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  so  it  was  inserted.  I  make  this 
statement  simply  that  the  members  of  the  Association  present 
may  realize  that  if  legislation  is  mooted  in  any  legislature  in 
any  state,  the  thing  has  to  be  watched  all  the  way  through, 
because  at  the  very  last  instant  something  may  be  injected  that 
is  going  to  give  great  trouble  to  get  eliminated.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  your  eye  on  the  bill  affecting  insurance  at  the 
inception,  and   watch  it   all  the  way  through   the   legislature, 
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until  the  legislature  has  adjourned,  to  the  end  that,  if  it  be 
a  desirable  thing  and  the  Companies  need  it,  it  may  not  be 
emasculated;  and  if  it  be  something  like  this  valuation  clause, 
that  it  may  not  be  added  to  any  other  bill  during  its  passage. 
Only  when  the  legislature  has  adjourned  is  it  safe  to  abate 
your  vigilance,  because  at  the,  last  instant  something  of  this 
nature  will  be  injected  that  is  going  to  give  infinite  trouble  to 
the  fraternity  and  react  upon  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Harold:  Mr.  Schively,  you  are  thinking  about  the 
valued  policy  law  of  the  State  of  Washington.  This  is  the 
valuation  clause.  The  valued  policy  law  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington is  a  law  that  fixes  the  value  of  a  building  or  other 
insured  thing — in  other  words,  if  you  have  $10,000  on  a  build- 
ing, and  its  value  when  the  fire  takes  it  is  only  $5,000,  then 
you  have  only  the  two  alternatives :  to  construct  a  new  building 
or  to  pay  a  total  loss.  This  valuation  clause  is  a  different 
matter — an  entirely  different  matter.  Say  a  man  has  a  build- 
ing, and  he  desires  to  carry,  we  will  assume,  a  certain  amount 
of  insurance,  and  he  has  a  mortgage  on  it.  We  will  say  this 
building  has  a  value  of  $1,000,000  and  he  has  a  mortgage  on 
it  of  $375,000,  and  he  only  wants  to  carry  $375,000  of  insur- 
ance, because  he  figures  that  his  loss  will  never  exceed 
$375,000.  He  wants  to  have  a  ninety  per  cent  .co-insurance 
clause  on  his  policy,  perhaps,  and  so  he  fixes  the  ninety  per 
cent  co-insurance  clause  on  the  building  by  placing  a  valuation 
on  it,  or  rather,  having  an  engineer  or  an  architect  fix  a  valua- 
tion on  it  of  which  ninety  per  cent  would  represent  at  least 
$375,000.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  building  has  a  value 
of  $1,000,000,  and,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  ninety  per 
cent  co-insurance  clause,  he  should  carry  $900,000  of  insurance. 
So  it  realy  has  the  effect  that  one  assured  is  able  to  get  a  better 
rate  than  another,  by  reason  of  the   Company's  allowing  this 
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valuation  clause.  Therein  lies  an  underwriting  problem,  and 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  of  Washington.  You  are 
referring  to  the  valued  policy  law. 

Mr.  Schively:  I  realize  the  force  of  Mr.  Harold's  correc- 
tion.    I  did  have  the  valued  policy  in  mind. 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Clark:  I  think  it  is  an  unwritten  law 
that  the  new  member  shall  not  say  anything,  and  I  am  a  new 
member,  elected  at  this  meeting.  But  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  a  few  moments  ago  gave  us  something  of  the  history  of 
the  matter  of  valuation  in  "Washington.  I  am  from  Boston, 
and  for  the  last  five  years  of  my  life  there  I  was  manager  of 
for  the  General  Adjusting  Bureau.  Therefore  I  had  to  handle 
in  Boston  the  matter  of  legislation  covering  this  subject  of  the 
pernicionus  valuation  clause.  It  is  all  that  the  gentleman 
says,  an  extremely  unfortunate  thing.  The  Boston  Board  of 
Underwriters  uses  every  precaution  to  get  the  best  available 
talent,  securing  the  best  appraisers  possible  to  get,  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Master  Builders'  Association,  men  accustomed  to 
acting  in  appraisals  or  references,  as  we  have  to  have  under 
the  Massachusetts  law.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  that,  we  found 
almost  invariably,  in  the  vent  of  a  serious  loss,  that  the  value 
was  not  right.     It  had  been  manipulated  in  some  way  or  other. 

Another  thing  he  mentioned,  which  is  rather  remarkable,  and 
that  is  that  a  great  deal  of  the  property  back  there  is  held  by 
trustees.  There  was  a  Mr.  C.  E.  Lotting,  a  most  excellent 
man,  I  regret  since  I  have  been  in  California  to  hear  of  his 
death,  who  was  trustee  of  a  good  many  properties,  and  there 
was  a  rather  amusing  incident  while  I  was  in  Boston  in  con- 
nection with  him.  I  heard  from  a  young  man  who  was  in  the 
underwriting  department  of  one  of  the  companies  in  New 
York,   and  in   his   letter  he  said,   "We  noted   a   great   many 
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losses  in  the  name  of  C.  E.  Lotting.  Do  you  think  there  is 
any  moral  hazard?" 

The  President:  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  new 
member.  I  know  Mr.  Clark  is  enthusiastic  in  his  work.  He 
stated  to  me  yesterday  that  he  was  somewhat  out  of  it,  but 
we  are  glad  to  have  him  get  back  into  it  here,  and  get  up  and 
talk.  You  all  know  Mr.  Harold,  and  know  that  he  takes  a 
joke— I  merely  want  to  say  that  you  can't  get  enthusiastic 
unless  you  talk,  and  Mr.  Harold  is  certainly  enthusiastic,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  paper  he  has  brought  out  something  that  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  things  in  the  business  we  have  to  deal 
with,  because  we  have  found,  for  instance,  in  these  large  lumber 
plants,  through  competition,  these  fellows  were  putting  a  value 
on  a  plant  of  a  million  dollars  actual  value  of  so  much  less  that, 
with  $375,000  insurance,  that  was  presumed  to  represent  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  actual  value.  Can  you  beat  it?  Lee  McKenzie 
can  tell  you  something  about  that. 

Mr.  Perry:  Mr.  President,  the  whole  tendency  of  our 
business  is  to  liberalize  our  policy  forms  and  the  general  con- 
dition surrounding  the  writing  of  our  insurance.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  things  to  explain  to  an  insured  or  a  property 
owner  is  the  operation  of  the  co-insurance  clause.  He  usually 
imagines  that  the  percentage  of  co-nsurance  required  is  the 
percentage  of  loss  he  recovers,  and  the  valuation  clause  is  to 
him  a  harbor  in  the  time  of  storm.  He  will  generally,  if  he 
knows  about  it,  insist  on  a  valuation  clause,  if  the  values 
are  large  enough  to  pay  for  employing  the '  services  of  an 
appraiser.  As  I  gather  from  this  paper,  the  difficulty  in 
Washington  was  probably  not  the  principle  of  the  operation 
of  the  clause  itself,  but  the  failure  of  the  writing  association 
to  properly  investigate  the  appraisal  made  by  the  insured's 
employe.  To  do  away  wih  this  valuation  clause,  we  are  going 
to   do   away   with    one   of   the   liberalizing   forms   of   the    con- 
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ditions  of  our  underwriting.  And  I  daresay  it  has  not  been 
abolished  in  other  jurisdictions,  so  that  if  we  should  take  the 
first  step  in  that  direction,  we  would  find  ourselves  in  consider- 
able difficulty.  The  aim,  therefore,  should  be  that  when  these 
valuation  clauses  are  introduced,  that  the  writing  officers 
should  employ  just  as  clever  men  in  the  examination  of  the 
appraisal  figures  as  the  owner  himself  has  employed,  so  that 
there  should  be  a  perfect  meeting  of  minds,  and  when  the 
valuation  clause  is  published,  it  will  be  at  least  accurate. 

Mr.  Middleton :  I  want  to  speak  to  just  one  point  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Perry — the  elimination  of  the  valuation  clause  in 
other  fields.  It  was  my  misfortune,  back  in  1909  and  1910  and 
some  succeeding  years,  to  manage  the  Tennessee  Inspection 
Bureau.  Our  field  at  that  time  in  Tennessee  was  actually 
honeycombed  with  the  pernicious  valuation  clause,  and  I  use 
the  adjective  "  pernicious ' '  as  a  very  mild  one.  As  the  man- 
ager of  the  Bureau,  I  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
eliminating  the  pernicious  valuation  clauses  from  that  state. 
It  imposed  a  great  responsibility  on  the  Bureau  men,  and  also 
called  for  a  fine,  stiff  spine  on  the  part  of  the  underwriter; 
because  it  is  a  tightening  up  of  the  contract,  and  we  must 
recognize  that  the  present-day  tendency  is  toward  broadening 
or  liberalizing  the  contract.  However,  it  occurs  to  me  that  if 
our  rates  may  be  considered  compensatory,  that,  with  the  de- 
clining market,  the  tendency  for  prices  of  building  materials 
and  labor  to  go  down,  that  now  may  be  the  psychological  time, 
and  a  good  one,  to  consider  most  seriously  the  elimination  of 
this  pernicious  clause.  But  when  you  do  decide  ultimately  to 
eliminate  it,  bear  in  mind  that  there  must  be  some  diplomatic 
explanations  made  and  a  very  stiff  underwriting  spine  ex- 
hibited.    I  thank  you.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Harold  i   In  reference  to  the  Boards,  the  various  rating 
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bureaus  in  the  various  States,  I  think  there  are  only  one  or 
two  Bureaus  that  are  now  allowing  the  use  of  the  valuation 
clause;  I  believe  it  has  been  eliminated  by  most  of  the  various 
bureaus  throughout  the  United  States,  and  that  today  practic- 
ally the  only  place  where  it  is  in  use  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  President :  Is  there  anyone  else  who  desires  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter?  It  brings  this  thought  to  me,  that  we  are 
face  to  face,  as  is  every  other  line  of  business,  with  problems 
that  are  going  to  take  some  diplomacy  to  put  over.  If  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  liberalize  the  policy,  to  get  business,  this 
and  that  broker,  local  agent,  or  wThat  not,  comes  along  and 
endeavors  to  put  over  a  certain  form  that  will  get  a  client, 
and  it  is  going  to  take,  if  the  valuation  clause  is  continued  in 
Washington,  much  more  expense  in  the  Bureau  to  keep  tab  on 
all  that  is  going  on.  So  it  is  a  problem  to  figure  out,  and  we 
have  those  problems  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  McCune:  Mr.  President,  representing  the  Oregon  Bu- 
reau, I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  that  clause 
fixing  the  values.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  quite  the  difficulties 
that  have  been  mentioned  here,  if  there  is  only  care  taken  to 
give  a  proper  appraisement.  We  require  an  appraisment  made 
by  an  appraisement  company,  on  a  special  hazard.  Mr.  Harold, 
you  have  a  different  law  in  the  State  of  Washington  in  your 
appraisals. 

Mr.  Harold:  You  have  a  different  law  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  for  your  appraisals.  And  you  have  a  fixed  depreciation 
and  a  lot  of  things  of  that  nature  that  are  very  helpful  to  an 
adjuster  also. 

Mr.  McCune:    Yes. 

Mr.  Harold :  And  your  appraisals  by  your  appraisers  are 
very  accurate. 

Mr.   McCune:    Yes.     We   haven't   had   any   trouble.      The 
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greatest  defect  I  can  see  is  that  a  company  will  have  its  policy 
issued  for  three  years,  and  then,  assume  that  the  loss  occurs 
near  the  end  of  the  third  year,  after  an  appraisal  is  effected, 
what  is  the  situation  on  a  rising  market? 

The  President :  That  carries  out  the  statement  of  a  certain 
underwriter  up  your  way  when  he  said  that  western  Washing- 
ton was  the  most  difficult  field  to  underwrite  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  discussion  here  between  Mr.  McCune  fend  Mr. 
Harold  brings  that  out,  especially  in  that  you  have  a  large 
number  of  big  mills,  and  the  grabbing  for  business  brings  on 
a  condition  in  western  Washington  that  you  do  not  have  else- 
where. People  go  into  that  Northwest  district,  expecting  busi- 
ness to  come  easy,  and  they  are  fooled,  and  it  makes  a  bad 
moral  hazard.  Is  there  any  other  discussion  to  be  had  of  the 
paper?  You  will  note  that  the  shortest  paper  in  the  meeting 
has  produced  the  most  discussion,  and  has  in  a  way  proved  to 
be  the  longest  paper  in  the  meeting,  bringing  out  the  thoughts 
of  the  men  here.  On  this  matter  of  discussion,  I  know  special 
agents  are  quite  timid,  and  I  realize  the  difficulty  there. 

If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  the  next  paper  brings  to 
my  mind  days  gone  by.  It  seems  to  me  I  see  a  gentleman 
down  there  who  knows  just  what  I  am  talking  about,  that  is, 
this  everlasting  driving  for  grain — Charlie  Winders  smiles. 
But  over  in  Lewiston,  in  Idaho,  was  a  great,  big,  tall  Irishman, 
strenuous  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  local  agent,  and  he 
went  out  after  the  business  with  an  old  team  of  cayuses,  and 
later  on  tried  the  special  agent's  work,  and  still  later  on 
became  the  auto  insurance  manager  of  Edward  Brown  &  Sons. 
Yesterday  he  was  after  business,  talking  pretty  strong,  and  he 
lost  his  voice.  So  Mr.  William  Romain,  Jr.,  of  the  same  office, 
will  endeavor  to  give  you  the  paper  that  Hayes  Carnahan  has 
prepared.     Mr.  Romaine. 
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THE  SELLING  OF  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE,  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  THE  FIRE  AGENCY  SYSTEM 

By  Hayes  Carnahan,  Manager  Auto  Department,  Edward  Brown  &  Son, 

San  Francisco. 

When  President  Emerick  asked  me  to  write  a  paper  on  Automobile 
Insurance  and  describe  the  relationship  which  this  branch  of  the  business 
bears  to  the  regular  fire  agency  system,  I  realized  at  once  I  had  a  difficult 
task,  as  the  relationship  is  greatly  varied  from  that  of  a  close  brother  to  a 
bad  step-child,  depending  almost  entirely  upon  the  attitude  and  ambition  of 
the  regular  fire  special  in  his  respective  territory. 

The  Automobile  Department  cannot  go  it  alone,  nor  can  it  jeopardize 
the  main  line  interests  or  disregard  the  larger  view  of  the  company.  And 
yet  Automobile  Insurance  often  follows  tendencies  quite  distinct  from  fire. 
It  may  be  written  in  small  places  not  desired  for  fire;  it  may  not  be  desir- 
able at  all  in  some  large  cities  where  the  fire  is  choice,  so  it  does  not  always 
fit  smoothly  into  the  fire  agency  system.  The  Automobile  Manager  must 
combine  the  vision  to  see  the  broad  interest  of  the  company,  and  the  tact  to 
work  with  the  firemen,  with  the  independence  to  perceive  and  utilize  the 
points  at  which  the  ways  must  part,  for  the  bene.fit  of  both  sides  of  the 
house.  Very  few  of  the  fire  field  men  have  the  time  or  are  willing  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  automobile  matters — which  gives  another  problem 
to  the  automobile  manager.  He  will  find  that  he  cannot  depend  upon  the 
time  the  regular  field  men  can  give,  or  are  willing  to  give,  but  must  travel 
extensively  himself  until  such  time  as  he  can  build  up  a  corps  of  specialist 
automobile  field  men,  who  must  then  work  harmoniously  under  the  old  fire 
men.  In  doing  this  it  will  demand  all  the  tact,  judgment,  persuasiveness 
and  strong  resolution  he  has  at  his  command.  If  he  carries  to  success  all 
these  intricate  problems  he  will  not  have  a  great  deal  of  time  and  patience 
left  for  cutting  rates  or  demoralizing  conditions,  which  it  is  very  much  to 
his  interest  to  keep  stable. 

Now  I  must  touch  upon  the  tenderest  but  most  important  link  con- 
necting the  Automobile  Department  with  the  regular  fire  agency  system, 
viz.,  the  fire  special  agent. 

The  views  which  will  subsequently  be  expressed  here  regarding  the 
attitude  of  the  fire  specials  toward  Automobile  Insurance  were  not  obtained 
alone  from  experience  as  an  Automobile  Manager,  but  from  a  local  agent's 
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viewpoint  as  well,  where  the  writer  sold  Automobile  Insurance  in  that  capac- 
ity a  great  many  years  longer  than  he  has  as  a  Manager,  and  where  he  came 
in  personal  contact  with  many  fire  specials  in  relation  to  this  phase  of  the 
business  during  that  time. 

In  endeavoring  to  define  the  attitude  of  many  fire  field  men  toward 
Automobile  Insurance  business,  I  will  do  so  in  order  to  better  demonstrate 
or  suggest  how  a  change  of  feeling  may  be  brought  about,  and  a  closer  and 
more  co-operative  working  basis  established  with  the  Automobile  Depart- 
ment. 

There  is  a  universal  complaint  from  General  Agents,  Managers  and 
Automobile  Superintendents  that  the  fire  specials  are  slow  to  take  hold  of 
the  Automobile  Business,  and  many  of  them  are  unfortunately  quite  indiffer- 
ent as  to  the  success  of  this  department. 

There  are  too  many  field  men  who  complain  that  they  cannot  interest 
local  agents  in  Automobile  Insurance,  and  too  many  managers  who  claim 
they  cannot  interest  the  field  men.  This  is  a  mark  of  poor  salesmanship 
both  on  the  part  of  the  manager  and  the  field  men.  In  many  instances  I 
think  this  is  more  the  fault  of  the  Automobile  Insurance  Manager  than  any 
other  specific  cause,  because  he  hasn't  given  the  field  men  the  proper  data 
to  work  with  and  failed  to  arouse  a  proper  interest  in  that  part  of  the  in- 
surance game. 

I  believe  that  the  Automobile  Manager  should  compile  data  that  would 
demonstrate  to  the  field  men  the  possibilities  of  both  premium  income  and 
profit  that  could  be  derived  from  developing  this  branch  of  the  insurance 
business.  This  would  have  a  very  stimulating  effect  on  the  business,  be- 
cause we  are  sure  that  every  field  man  traveling  has  the  interest  of  his  firm 
at  heart  and  is  willing  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  increase  their  earn- 
ings in  his  territory,  and  it  is  a  proven  fact  that  he  can  do  this  with  a  very 
little  additional  expense  by  developing  the  automobile  end  of  the  business. 
It  is  true,  in  the  past  the  field  man  has  often  found  the  local  agent  rather 
indifferent  regarding  Automobile  Insurance,  and  this  is  easily  accounted  for, 
for  the  reason  of  his  not  having  been  properly  educated  to  the  possibilities 
of  this  line,  and  could  not  foresee  the  tremendous  growth  in  this  industry. 
This  is  the  job  of  the  Automobile  Manager  to  put  this  data  in  the  hands 
of  the  field  man,  so  that  he  can  convert  the  local  agent  and  furnish  him 
such  material  that  the  local  agent  can  in  turn  convert  the  buyer  of  this  class 
of  protection. 

It  has  also  been  reported  by  local  agents  that  upon  appealing  to  the 
fire  specials  for  assistance  in  combatting  the  inroads  that  were  being  made 
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on  their  business  by  inter-insurers  and  reciprocals,  in  many  instances  they 
have  been  advised  by  the  special  agent  to  secure  an  agency  for  an  automobile 
Mutual.  The  special  agent  that  offers  such  advice  is  not  only  a  laggard 
but  a  traitor,  and  has  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  be  on  the  pay-roll  of  any 
Board  or  Conference  Company.  This  is  a  case  of  the  special  agent  follow- 
ing along  the  lines  of  the  least  resistance,  instead  of  utilizing  his  powers  of 
salesmanship,  and  equipping  the  local  agent  with  the  proper  arguments  to 
combat  this  kind  of  competition. 

The  special  agents  cannot  logically  do  anything  but  combat  the  mu- 
tuals  and  reciprocals  that  are  invading  the  Automobile  field,  as  their  success 
in  this  line  will  stimulate  them  to  go  after  other  fire  lines,  and  also  gives 
them  an  agency  connection  by  making  a  plant  for  automobiles. 

Many  field  men  offer  as  an  excuse  for  not  pushing  Automobile  lines 
that  they  do  not  get  credit  for  the  automobile  premium  income  from  their 
field.  They  claim  it  is  not  taken  into  consideration  when  figuring  the  vol- 
ume of  premiums  produced  in  their  field,  neither  does  it  figure  in  their  con- 
tingent, where  they  are  working  on  a  salary  and  contingent  arrangement. 
The  writer  fails  to  see  either  the  logic  or  truth  in  these  claims.  Surely  no 
Manager  or  General  Agent  is  so  dense  that  he  does  not  know  to  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  just  how  much  profit  each  field  man  is  making  for  him  in  his 
territory,  and  knows  to  the  fraction  of  an  ounce  just  how  much  energy  he 
is  expending  in  his  efforts  to  produce  business,  and  it  is  very  logical  to 
suppose  that  his  salary  and  contingent  are  fixed  upon  the  results  of  these 
deductions. 

Another  thing,  many  special  agents  claim  that  if  an  agent  is  giving 
him  a  good  Automobile  business  he  deducts  that  amount  from  his  fire  in- 
come. If  that  is  true,  then  that  special  does  not  stand  very  strong  in  the 
agency,  if  the  agent  sees  fit  to  pro  rate  the  amount  of  business  he  gives 
the  companies  of  the  special,  regardless  of  the  class  of  service  being  ren- 
dered— the  personal  equation  is  missing  here. 

Every  field  man  should  be  loyal  enough  to  his  employers  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  every  department  operated  by  the  firm,  and  to  boost 
it  in  every  way  he  can,  whether  it  reflects  direct  individual  credit  upon  him 
or  not.  Every  employee  or  representative,  no  matter  in  what  capacity,  who 
is  rendering  efficient  service  and  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  is  always  trying  to 
earn  just  a  little  more  than  his  salary  from  day  to  day,  and  if  he  is  not 
trying  to  do  so,  he  is  doing  an  injustice  not  only  to  himself  but  to  his  firm 
as  well.  If  a  Fire  Special  figures  he  is  rendering  100  per  cent  service  in 
that  capacity,  then  the  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  render   105  per  cent  by 
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using  his  added  efficiency  in  increasing  the  premium  income  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Department.  If  he  does  that,  then  he  is  doing  justice  to  both  the 
firm  who  employs  him  and  himself,  and  he  will  be  rewarded  according  to 
his  just  deserts. 

Of  course,  as  the  business  develops,  special  automobile  field  men  may 
be  employed,  but  never  with  the  idea  of  supplanting  the  regular  fire  special. 
The  special  agent  devoting  his  time  exclusively  to  the  Automobile  Insur- 
ance can  be  used  only  in  special  cases,  going  after  big  lines,  making  up 
fleet  schedules  and  appointing  new  agents.  The  nature  of  the  business  does 
not  permit  him  spending  enough  time  in  any  specific  terrtiory  to  use  the 
personal  equation  in  the  equalizing  of  business  as  does  the  fire  special. 
Many  companies  are  compelled  to  send  out  a  young  man  fresh  from  the 
Home  Office  desk  and  he  goes  forth  upon  one  brief,  swift-moving  cruise 
among  agents  who  have  never  seen  him  bef  ore,  and  may  never  see  him  again. 
It  is  no  matter  for  surprise  if  he  hears  mostly  requests  for  excess  commis- 
sions. The  agent  reciting  instances  where  companies  of  like  standing  are 
offering  that  inducement,  with  the  consequence  if  in  his  desperation  he  per- 
suades his  company  to  allow  him  to  grant  this  request,  it  is  no  great  while 
before  he  finds  that  other  companies  are  "calling  his  bet,"  and  in  his  sor- 
row he  decides  that  all  men  are  thieves.  But  this  is  not  true  with  the  old 
tried  and  true  field  man.  When  he  is  confronted  with  the  proposition  from 
an  agent  that  if  he  will  pay  5  per  cent  more  for  the  auto  business,  he  will 
be  taken  into  the  agency  and  given  entire  line,  he  does  not  fall  for  the  bait, 
but  knows  that  if  he  did  grant  it  that  within  six  months  or  a  year  he  would 
be  in  the  same  1ix  again,  only  the  level  would  be  so  much  higher.  Work  in 
the  field  is  a  profession  by  itself.  The  field  man  lives  with  his  agents,  works 
with  them,  wins  their  confidence,  knows  their  innermost  minds,  their  weak- 
nesses as  well  as  their  strength,  keeps  himself  in  their  thoughts,  knows  them 
by  their  first  names,  teaches  them  to  think  of  him  when  they  think  of  good 
business,  and  knows  just  how  to  "get  next"  to  them  at  all  times.  The 
General  Agent,  Manager  or  department  managers  cannot  know  these  agents 
in  the  same  way,  and  this  personal  association  and  intensive  cultivation  by 
the  fire  special  goes  a  long  way  toward,  and  is  the  principal  factor  in,  divert- 
ing the  biggest  and  best  business  from  the  local  agency  to  the  Home  Office, 
no  matter  what  the  personnel  or  the  management  or  standing  of  the  com- 
pany might  be.  So  that  in  order  to  get  his  share  of  the  Automobile  busi- 
ness, the  Automobile  Manager,  while  he  cannot  personally  know  all  his 
agents,  he  must  know  his  field,  be  the  personal  friend  of  all  his  Company's 
field  men,  win  their  confidence,  keep  them  posted  on  all  the  latest  details, 
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show  them  that  he  knows  his  business,  and  understands  that  they  know 
theirs.     This  is  a  job  for  executive  talents,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  men. 

The  opinion  prevails  among  too  many  agents  that  too  many  companies 
have  carried  auto  insurance  merely  as  a  side  line,  or  only  as  an  accommoda- 
tion to  them.  Consequently  they  have  added  to  their  agency  stock  com- 
panies devoting  their  whole  efforts  to  the  auto  business,  and  in  a  great  many 
instances  the  agents  have  taken  on  Mutuals  and  Inter-insurers,  and  many 
of  these  agents  claim  their  action  was  one  of  necessity  and  not  of  choice. 
Many  of  the  old  line  special  agents  claim  that  it  is  this  side  line  tendency 
in  the  Automobile  Insurance  business  that  is  responsible  for  many  of  the 
present  ills,  and  while  not  a  few  of  the  older  specials  are  frankly  glad  that 
such  has  been  the  case,  for  they  have  had  their  years  of  training  as  l '  fire 
specials"  and  do  not  care  to  be  bothered  with  the  auto  business. 

But  if  instead  of  this  attitude,  if  the  fire  special  would  take  the  pains 
to  point  out  to  the  local  agent,  that  besides  the  gain  in  commissions,  there 
is  still  a  bigger  incentive  to  the  live  agent  to  solicit  automobile  insurance, 
as  there  is  no  other  line  that  presents  so  many  new  prospects  twelve  months 
in  the  year,  and  no  other  line  of  insurance  that  is  increasing  as  rapidly  in 
volume  as  Automobile  Insurance.  A  solicitor  can  have  no  better  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  new  clients  for  all  lines  than  through  the  channels  of 
Automobile  Insurance.  A  satisfactory  loss  settlement  is  an  insurance  man's 
best  advertisement,  and  no  other  branch  of  insurance  offers  as  many  oppor- 
tunities for  losses,  especially  under  a  full  coverage  policy,  and  while  the 
accident  might  be  of  a  minor  nature,  still  the  agent  has  the  business  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  pay  a  claim,  and  prove  to  the  assured  that  he  is  on 
the  job  to  serve  him  when  needed,  and  this  helps  to  strengthen  the  agent's 
other  insurance  relations  with  the  customer  as  well. 

While  he  might  carry  the  insurance  on  the  customer's  dwelling  or 
business  block  for  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  and  never  have  the  opportunity 
to  serve  him  except  to  take  his  money  when  the  premiums  fall  due,  the 
assured  is  only  human,  and  likes  to  have  a  practical  demonstration  once  in 
a  while  that  he  has  something  coming  his  way. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  li selling  helps"  ideas  that  might  be 
furnished  the  field  man  by  the  Insurance  Manager,  which  would  not  only 
help  strengthen  the  field  man's  position  with  the  local  agent,  but  would 
help  increase  the  automobile  premium  income  very  materially,  which,  of 
course,  is  the  ultimate  object  desired. 

Often  the  local  agent  tries  to  justify  his  lack  of  interest  and  inactivity 
in  the  Automobile  Insurance  business,  or  offer  as  an  excuse  for  taking  on  an 
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outside  company  that  the  Conference  companies  are  handicapped  and  ham- 
pered by  too  much  legislation  and  restrictions  placed  upon  them  through 
this  organization;  that  the  Conference  rules  are  all  wrong,  up-side-down, 
wry-necked  and  what-not,  and  tries  to  find  an  easier  way  out  by  taking  on 
a  company  not  governed  by  this  organization.  If  any  of  these  dismal  faults 
exist  regarding  the  Conference,  doubtless  they  will- be  corrected.  But  doubt- 
less, also,  the  fundamental  rules  of  sound  business,  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  organized  co-operation,  and  which  are  vital  to  the  business  of 
insurance,  will  be  more  and  more  firmly  established  as  the  local  agent  finds 
out  by  bitter  experience  that  the  easiest  way  is  not  always  the  safest  and 
best,  and  that  these  very  organizations  that  he  is  criticizing  are  the  only 
means  that  make  it  possible  for  him  to  build,  maintain  and  operate  success- 
fully a  local  agency  business. 

There  are  innumerable  other  important  and  vital  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  successful  marketing  of  Automobile  Insurance  through  the  Agency 
System  that  time  and  space  do  not  permit  me  to  touch  upon  here,  but  all  of 
which  can  be  worked  out  much  more  advantageously  if  we  properly  pre- 
pare the  ground  work  with  a  harmonious  and  intelligent  working  basis  firmly 
established  between  the  fire  field  men  and  the  Automobile  Managers. 

The  President:  That  reminds  me  of  old  times,  seeing  that 
bunch  going  out.  You  know  it  takes  two  or  three  days  in  the 
city  to  get  " wised  up."    (Laughter.) 

This  paper  emphasizes  to  me  again  what  the  young  fellows 
can  do.  This  young  man  came  down  to  me  yesterday  and 
said  that  Hayes  Carnahan  was  ill,  just  as  we  were  coming  back 
to  the  session  in  the  afternoon.  I  said  to  him,  "It  beats  all 
that  my  old  friend  Carnahan  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  come 
up  here  and  give  us  some  of  his  ideas.  Of  all  times  in  the 
year  that  he  should  have  a  sore  throat,  down  here  is  the 
worst."  Well,  the  young  fellow  went  at  me  so  enthusiastic- 
ally and  so  positively  and  used  his  hand  in  gesture  that  I  said 
"You're  going  to  read  it."  He  colored  up,  and  then  I  had 
to  argue  a  little  while,  and  argument  and  reasoning  got  us 
somewhere,  and  then  a  man  who  knows,  Mr.  John  Schively, 
comes  along    (I   am  just   mentioning  this   in   passing)    and   in 
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John  Schively's  finest  way  he  said  to  the  young  man,  "This 
is  just  your  opportunity.  You  take  that  paper  and  read  it 
over,  and  you  come  down  here  and  tell  them  about  it.  It  is 
just  as  easy  as  falling  off  a  log. "  And  we  have  got  just 
oceans  of  young  fellows  from  every  section  of  this  State  that 
are  getting  along,  and  I  want  you  to  take  note  of  what  John 
Schively  said.  A  little  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  goes  a  long 
way,  and  that  is  just  what  gets  the  boys. 

Now,  as  to  what  Mr.  Carnhan  has  told  you,  many  of  you 
men  have  had  the  same  experience,  you  know  just  how  you 
have  been  out  of  patience,  I  won't  put  it  any  more  forcibly, 
when  they  gave  you  the  automobile  department,  and  when  it 
didn't  work — that  paper  is  just  filled  with  things  of  everyday 
experience  and  common  sense.  Is  there  anyone  that  has  some- 
thing to  say  upon  the  subject?  We  have  plenty  of  time  to 
listen  to  the  next  paper  before  twelve  o'clock,  so  you  need  not 
hurry  now.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  has  had  brought  up  in 
his  mind  something  that  would  be  of  interest  to  us  all,  by  the 
reading  of  this  paper?  I  will  give  you  a  minute  to  think,  now. 
If  this  were  a  revival  meeting,  you  would  be  on  your  feet  in 
an  instant.  It  rather  looks  as  if  you  were  dead  ones — of 
course  there  is  a  reason  for  it  this  morning,  and  I  sympathize 
with  you. 

You  know  we  have  switched  this  program  around  quite  a 
bit,  and  if  any  of  the  membership  thought  a  certain  number 
was  to  be  read  at  a  certain  hour,  he  has  been  misled.  Jtmt  it 
serves  you  just  right,  because  you  should  be  here  at  every 
session,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  next  regular 
number  would  be,  "The  Insurance  Business  as  it  Appears  to 
the  Outsider,"  by  Mr.  Fred  G.  Clarke,  an  attorney,  of  Seat- 
tle. But  Mr.  Clarke,  on  account  of  legislative  matters,  is  un- 
able to  be  with  us.     It  would  have  been  his  first  visit,  and  he 
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regrets  very  much  he  could  not  be  here,  as  he  wanted  to  read 
his  own  paper.  He  tells  you  about  it  right  from  the  shoulder, 
and  you  would  enjoy  it  in  that  he  just  states  plain  facts  of 
how  the  outsider  looks  on  the  business.  You  will  hear  his 
paper  the  first  thing  this  afternoon,  and  another  fellow  with 
a  lot  of  punch  and  enthusiasm  is  going  to  endeavor  to  read  it. 

The  next  paper  is  "  Unity  and  Co-operation  of  Under- 
writer, Agent,  and  Broker,"  by  Mr.  Walter  E.  Hamilton, 
Manager  of  Wilcox,  Peck  &  Hughes,  Seattle.  And  he  could 
not  come — you  know  these  brokers  must  stay  on  the  job,  and 
so  he  stayed  up  there  to  get  big  business.  I  think  you  know 
Walter  Hamilton  without  my  commenting  further  upon  him. 
To  read  his  paper  we  have  another  tall  gentlemen,  Mr.  Arnold 
Hodgkinson,  and  the  mention  of  his  name  takes  me  back  to  a 
little  company  in  AVashington,  called  the  Washington  Fire,  of 
which  Mr.  Hodgkinson  was  Secretary  at  the  time  the  Fireman's 
Fund  re-insured  it — that  is  my  company,  it  happens  that  I  am 
with  the  Fireman's  Fund.  Anyway,  Mr.  Hodgkinson  took  a 
trip  to  San  Francisco,  and  joined  the  forces  here,  and  we  are 
very  glad  that  Mr.  Hodgkinson  is  willing  to  read  to  you  Mr. 
Walter  Hamilton's  paper  on  " Unity  and  Co-operation  of  Un- 
derwriter, Agent,   and  Broker." 

Mr.  Hodgkinson :  As  I  came  in,  gentlemen,  I  heard  your 
President  speaking  about  a  revival  meeting.  I  don't  know 
just  why  he  should  be  talking  about  it,  or  why  I  should  hap- 
pen in  just  at  that  moment. 

Eegarding  this  paper,  probably  the  only  similarity  be- 
tween Mr.  Hamilton  and  myself  is  that  our  names  both  begin 
with  "H."  As  far  as  I  know,  I  never  saw  the  gentleman. 
But  I  suspect  that  everyone  of  you  gentlemen,  as  you  have 
gone  along  in  the  course  of  life,  have  looked  into  these  convex 
and  concave  mirrors  that  you  find   around   cigar  stands   and 
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other  places,  and,  as  you  look  into  them,  you  know,  you  see  a 
funny  looking  fellow  there  that  you  couldn't  recognize  to  save 
your  life — not  at  all  like  the  case  of  the  photographer  and  the 
Irishman,  where  the  photographer  had  taken  the  Irishman's 
picture,  and  the  Irishman  said  to  him,  "What  do  you  mean 
by  making  a  picture  like  this?  Why,  that  looks  like  an  ape," 
and  the  photographer  replied,  "Well,  you  ought  to  have 
thought  of  that  before  you  sat  for  your  likeness"  (Laughter). 
The  reason  I  speak  of  that  is,  I  am  just  the  reflector  of  this 
man's  ideas,  and  if  I  get  it  ten  feet  too  long  longitudinally, 
you  know,  or  get  it  too  wide  out  this  way,  just  like  those 
mirrors  I  spoke  of  a  moment  ago,  please  don't  give  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton a  kick  for  that  reason,  because  in  this  paper  he  has  tried 
to  give  you  something  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  I  shall 
try  to  read  it  to  reflect  his  mind,  and  if  it  isn't  all  right,  just 
blame  the   reflector. 

And  speaking  of  a  reflector — can  I  get  out  here,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident? I  feel  more  comfortable  among  the  fellows  so  to  speak — 
you  get  the  idea.  I  heard  a  Scotchman  tell  a  story  once  about 
a  preacher,  and  this  revival  meeting  stuff  reminds  me  of  it. 
The  preacher  was  an  Episcopalian  minister,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  exaggerating  greatly,  but  he  was  rector  of  a  large 
parish,  and  he  had  a  curate,  and  when  the  old  gentleman  up  in 
the  pulpit  would  exaggerate,  it  wTas  the  curate 's  duty  to  cough 
a  little  bit,  so  the  old  man  would  get  him.  On  the  paricular 
morning  in  question,  he  took  his  text  from  that  part  where  it 
tells  about  Samson  tying  brands  to  the  foxes'  tails  and  start- 
ing them  out  over  the  country.  In  those  days  he  said  the 
foxes '  tails  were  twenty  feet  long.  He  was  met  with  ' '  Ahem  ! ' ' 
There  were  students  and  schools,  he  said,  that  had  figured  it 
out,  and  had  figured  that  perhaps  the  foxes'  tails  were  not 
over  fifteen  feet  long.     "Ahem!"  came  from  the  curate  again. 
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Then  he  said,  "  There  is  another  school  of  thought  that  has 
even  limited  these  foxes'  tails  to  ten  feet  in  length."  ".Ahem!" 
came  again  from  the  curate.  And,  looking  down  at  the  curate, 
he  said,  "Mon,  thee  may  cough  there  all  night — I  will  nay  take 
off  another  foot." 

UNITY  AND  CO-OPERATION  OF  UNDERWRITER,  AGENT, 
AND  BROKER 

By  Walter  K.  Hamilton,  Manager,  Wilcox,  Peck  &  Hughes,  Seattle. 

In  the  business  world  the  foundation  of  one 's  relation  to  his  fellow 
man  are  the  agreements,  oral  or  written,  between  them;  the  more  intricate 
taking  the  latter  form.  The  insurance  policy  or  contract  is  the  one  in  most 
common  use,  although,  strange  to  say,  the  one  form  of  which  the  average 
business  man  knows  and  cares  the  least,  in  spite  of  the  possibility  of  its 
being  the  only  document  between  him  and  financial  ruin.  Its  length  and 
technicalities  frighten  him.  The  large  majority  never  have  occasion  to  bring 
their  insurance  policy  into  use  and  a  part  of  the  remainder  find  themselves 
at  the  mercy  of  the  insurance  companies,  due  to  their  own  violation  of  the 
contract.  To  the  companies  all  credit  is  due  for  their  equitable  treatment 
of  such  cases;  but  how  much  better  for  all  concerned  were  policy-holders 
better  informed  as  to  their  obligations  and  losses  settled  on  the  basis  of 
contracts  as  written. 

A  large  share  of  responsibility  for  this  habitual  ignorance  must  be 
borne  by  the  insurance  fraternity  for  its  lack  of  effort  to  make  clear  to 
property  owners  the  privileges  granted  and  obligations  assumed  by  both 
parties  to  the  agreement.  This  situation  has  directly  resulted  in  most  of 
the  adverse  legislation  directed  against  the  fire  and  casualty  insurance  com- 
panies. In  various  localities  we  hear  of  state  and  government  insurance 
advocated,  and  already  we  have  in  some  states  compulsory  state  compensa- 
tion, all  of  which  goes  to  show  in  a  measure  the  tendency  of  the  public 
mind.  In  no  way  can  this  hostile  public  opinion  be  more  rapidly  corrected 
than  through  education  by  the  vast  army  engaged  in  the  insurance  business, 
particularly  special  and  local  agents.  The  printing  of  the  words  "Read 
your  Policy ' '  on  the  outside  of  that  document  is  not  sufficient,  for  not  one 
in  a  thousand  heeds  that  warning. 

For  years  the  public  had  resented  the  methods  of  the  railroads.  In 
consequence  they  became  the  political  footballs  of  office  seekers,  and  about 
the  year  1912  many  found  themselves  in  receiver's  hands.     This  condition 
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brought  to  both  a  realization  of  the  error  of  their  ways,  with  the  result 
that  the  pendulum  swung  the  other  way,  and  today  we  find  the  railroads 
generally  in  good  repute,  being  granted  any  reasonable  request  that  may 
result  in  placing  them  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

Neither  the  insurance  companies  nor  their  representatives  are  guilty 
of  the  same  practices  as  the  railroads,  for  our  sins  are  principally  those  of 
omission  rather  than  commission; — the  penalty,  however,  might  be  just  as 
severe. 

No  other  fact  bears  clearer  testimony  to  the  general  attitude  toward 
fire  insurance  companies  than  the  resentment  of  the  10  per  cent  increase  in 
rates  in  face  of  a  far  greater  increase  in  the  cost  of  practically  every  other 
commodity.  It  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  the  insurance  companies  tak- 
ing .the  public  into  their  confidence  concerning  the  detailed  workings  of 
their  business,  finances,  how  profits  (if  any)  are  derived,  etc.  Their  trade 
secrets  need  not  be  revealed.  Let  the  public  know  that  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  and  others  that  have  had  the  misfortune  of  being  visited  by 
great  conflagrations  have  incurred  a  debt  to  the  companies  which  takes 
years,  even  generations,  to  discharge.  Information  of  this  character  must 
reach  the  public,  and  it  behooves  those  of  us  in  the  field  to  be  one  means 
to  that  end. 

The  insurance  policy  with  which  we  deal  is  a  technical  document, 
nearly  every  phase  of  which  has  been  interpreted  by  our  Courts.  The  stand- 
ard form  was  drafted  for  the  companies  by  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in 
the  land.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  large  property  owners  well  versed 
in  their  own  particular  business  should  seek  the  aid  of  those  unaffiliated 
with  the  underwriters  in  purchasing  indemnity.  This  situation  has  devel- 
oped large  brokerage  houses  representing  the  interests  of  property  owners 
just  as  the  attorney-at-law  represents  his  clients  in  the  drafting  and  execu- 
tion of  other  forms  of  contracts.  The  modern  broker  is,  therefore,  equipped 
to  handle  insurance  on  properties  regardless  of  their  location,  to  give  expert 
advice  on  the  form  of  insurance  coverage  best  suited  to  the  requirements, 
the  legal  side  of  the  policy,  counsel  and  assistance  in  loss  settlements,  and, 
most  important,  in  reducing  the  susceptibility  to  loss  by  fire  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  premium  income,  the  one  thing  we  are  all  striving  for,  whether 
we  be  underwriters,  agents  or  brokers.  This  service  to  the  property  owner 
is  not  without  direct  benefit  to  the  companies. 

The  broker  is  not  without  his  legal  responsibility  to  his  client  or  his 
moral  obligation  to  the  underwriter.  The  latter  is  not  written  in  bold  faced 
type  — for  each  and  all  to  study, — on  the  other  hand  in  no  other  relation  are 
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the  elements  of  confidence  and  good  faith  so  essential.  The  underwriters 
must  depend  upon  him  for  information  unfavorable  as  well  as  favorable  and 
many  details  of  a  risk  impossible  to  secure  through  other  sources.  We  occa- 
sionally find  the  broker  unworthy  of  the  trust  placed  in  him  by  underwriters, 
just  as  we  find  the  unscrupulous  in  any  line  of  business,  but  his  methods 
soon  become  known  and  his  existence  short. 

The  broker  depends  upon  the  larger  or  special  hazards  for  most  of  his 
prospects,  while  the  agent  looks  to  the  vastly  greater  number  of  smaller 
risks — mercantile  stores  and  buildings,  dwellings,  farm  property  and  mis- 
cellaneous lines — for  his  revenue.  There  is,  therefore,  a  decided  difference 
in  the  broker's  and  the  agent's  fields  of  operation.  Only  too  often  these 
two  classes  of  producers  fail  to  realize  the  other  occupies  an  economic  place 
in  the  community,  giving  rise  to  occasional  misunderstandings,  while  if  each 
would  stay  within  his  respective  sphere  this  condition  would  be  eliminated, 
making  room  for  co-operation  stimulated  by  a  little  clean  competition  in  the 
few  cases  where  the  line  of  demarcation  cannot  be  drawn. 

When  the  local  agent  selects  the  insurance  business  as  the  one  that 
holds  the  most  interest  and  to  which  he  is  best  suited,  he  chooses  a  vocation 
with  unlimited  opportunities  only  measured  by  his  own  ability  and  size  of 
the  community.  He  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  progress  of  that  com- 
munity and  just  as  important  as  the  merchant,  banker,  doctor,  etc.  At  the 
same  time  he  should  realize  that  the  handling  of  certain  lines  of  insurance 
are  best  left  to  the  broker.  The  absence  of  million  dollar  properties  on  an 
agent's  books  is  neither  a  disgrace  nor  a  reflection  upon  his  ability.  It  is 
generally  a  case  of  business  prudence,  even  perhaps  good  fortune.  Better 
have  twenty  $50,000.00  properties  than  one  of  a  million,  the  holding  of  which 
is  uncertain.     It  makes  for  stability  as  well  as  profit. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  closer  co-operation  among  those  engaged 
in  the  insurance  business  was  more  necessary  than  now.  For  several  years 
until  1920  we  saw  industrial  plants  enlarged,  new  ones  erected,  a  correspond- 
ing expansion  in  other  properties,  enhancement  of  values,  all  of  which 
resulted  in  an  unprecedented  increase  of  premium  income.  It  taxed  the 
capacity  of  many  insurance  companies  and  made  impossible  the  attention  to 
many  details  which  must  now  be  dealt  with. 

Stock  fire  and  liability  insurance  is  already  subjected  to  the  whims 
of  48  State  Legislatures,  many  most  unreasonable,  in  some  states  threatened 
with  such  regulation  as  to  render  state  insurance  the  next  consecutive  step. 
They  are  confronted  with  increasing  mutual  and  reciprocal  competition 
that  has  already  reached   alarming  proportions  in  many  localities.      These 
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things  can  only  be  met  by  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  companies,  agents 
and  brokers.  The  19th  century  saw  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  cut-throat  competition  the  means  to  capture  one  another's  trade  and 
clients.  Competitors  seldom  met  and  had  no  desire  for  recognition  except 
as  a  force  opposing  each  other's  progress.  The  20th  century  saw  business 
troubles  the  uniting  influence,  competitors  looking  upon  one  another  as  half 
civilized,  indeed;  almost  human,  and  in  more  recent  years,  combined  in  trade 
associations  for  the  best  interest  of  the  respective  industry,  combatting 
destructive  outside  influences.  Gentlemen,  let  us  develop  the  20th  century 
method. 

We  have  today  various  associations  of  companies,  of  agents  and  of 
brokers,  varying  in  size  and  scope,  all  worthy  and  many  indispensable. 
There  seems  to  be;  however,  a  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  all  three  to  work 
as  a  unit. 

In  some  localities,  particularly  the  State  of  Washington,  the  mutuals 
and  reciprocals  are  ' i  getting  away ' '  with  their  pet  arguments  of  assured 
saving  by  the  careful  selection  of  risks,  policies  non-assessible,  insurance  at 
cost,  and  the  like.  One  mutual  office  alone  has  10  per  cent  of  the  premium 
of  the  State  and  the  State's  largest  industry — lumber — in  the  hands  of  the 
mutuals  or  inter-insurers.  No  philanthropic  motive  was  ever  behind  the 
organization  of  a  mutual  or  inter-insurance  exchange  to  provide  insurance 
' i  at  cost. ' '  They  are  in  the  insurance  business  for  gain  the  same  as  you 
and  I. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  up  to  us  to  put  aside  our  petty  jealousies  and  unite 
for  the  common  good  of  all  who  believe  in  stock  company  insurance  and  the 
American  agency  system.  The  only  reason  the  mutuals  have  grown  with 
such  rapidity  in  the  past  few  years  is  because  they  are  united;  the  stock 
company  interests  are  not.  How  many  property  owners  know  that  if  the 
stock  companies  should  pursue  the  same  practice  of  restricted  acceptance  of 
risks  over  50  per  cent  of  our  properties  would  go  uninsured?  How  many 
know  the  fallacy  of  the  mutual  comparison  between  themselves  and  our 
great  life  insurance  companies'?  How  many  know  how  non-assessible  a 
mutual  policy  really  is  or  how  often  expediency  is  the  governing  factor  in 
arriving  at  rates  by  inter-insurance  exchanges'?  Such  facts  and  others 
without  number  must  be  li driven  home"  to  the  general  public  in  campaign 
fashion. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  put  our  own  houses  in  order  by  refusing 
aid  of  whatsoever  nature  to  mutuals,  reciprocals  and  their  afliliated  agency 
or  brokerage  departments.     Our  assistance  can  take  several  forms,  reinsur- 
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ance,  acceptance  of  brokerage  business,  associating  in  the  same  agency  with 
mutuals,  which  latter  always  get  the  cream.  My  own  office  recently  had 
the  novel  experience  of  being  asked  by  one  property  owner  to  arrange  in- 
surance against  his  possible  assessment  by  the  reciprocal  associations  in 
which  he  carries  his  fire  insurance.  The  opinion  has  often  been  expressed 
that  the  acceptance  by  stock  companies  of  brokerage  business  from  one 
mutual  office  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  gone  far  to  assist  the  growth  of  that 
mutual  company,  and  most  any  agent  who  has  lost  a  good  sized  line  to  that 
office  can  appreciate  this  viewpoint. 

The  sale  of  insurance  is  a  business  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill 
and  should  attract  the  best  type  of  individuals.  It  ranks  with  banking,  and 
in  its  best  practice  amounts  to  a  profession,  although  it  fails  to  demand 
the  same  degree  of  respect.  The  reasons  therefor  are  not  hard  to  under- 
stand. What  regard  would  you  have  for  the  bank  that  offered  you  two- 
thirds  of  the  interest  charge  made  customers  you  might  send  them?  What 
faith  would  you  place  in  the  surgeon  that  offered  you  one-half  the  fee  col- 
lected from  patients  you  might  send  him-  And  yet  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness we  have  the  direct  parallel  freely  permitted  by  some  agencies  and  legal- 
ized by  some  states  upon  the  payment  of  the  munificent  sum  of  two  dollars. 
Many  of  these  individuals  commonly  known  as  solicitors  are  in  the  employ 
of  large  property  owners  and  accept  these  commissions  in  lieu  of  wages. 
Insurance  is  their  side  line,  occupying  but  a  few  minutes  of  their  day.  In 
the  State  of  Washington  many  individuals  connected  with  banks,  auto- 
mobile agencies,  industrial  concerns  and  the  like  are  freely  granted  the 
solicitor's  license,  even  direct  company  representation. 

This  situation  attracts  to  the  insurance  business  a  host  of  untrained 
and  irresponsible  individuals  who  only  serve  to  prevent  ability  and  service 
being  the  sole  basis  of  reward.  Those  things  that  come  easily  are  the  least 
appreciated  and  respected,  and  the  privilege  to  represent  insurance  com- 
panies and  to  share  in  its  emoluments  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  has  well  described  insurance  as  being  "for  the 
most  part  like  every  other  product  of  human  skill,  best  supplied  to  the 
market  by  those  who  make  it  their  calling  to  produce  it  for  gain. ' ' 

Our  forefathers  worked  diligently  to  build  up  two  honorable  institu- 
tions, the  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the  American  Agency  System, 
both  cogs  in  the  wheel  of  national  progress.  In  their  day,  as  in  ours,  de- 
structive outside  influences  were  constantly  at  work,  but  their  past  existence 
is  no  justification  for  their  continuance.  We  must  put  aside  our  selfish 
interests,  let  company,  agent  and  broker  realize  each  other's  economic  place 
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in  the  insurance  world,  and  band  together  in  a  campaign  of  public  enlight- 
enment. To  the  special  agent — the  link  between  the  company  and  its  far 
distant  representative — must  fall  the  principal  burden  of  cementing  all 
interests,  for  he  occupies  the  unique  position  of  coming  in  contact  with  all 
points  of  view. 

I  for  one  have  every  faith  in  the  character  of  the  insurance  fraternity 
to  cope  with  the  present  situation.  Its  task  is  a  large  one,  requiring  the 
utmost  courage  and  determination.  Let  us  proceed  with  increased  vigor, 
always  mindful  that  ' '  in  union  there  is  strength. 1 '  Without  it  there  lies 
chaos  and  ultimate  disaster.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  I  failed  to  mention  that  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
is  of  the  Vulcan  office  of  this  city. 

I  told  you  before  this  paper  was  read  that  there  would 
be  some  food  for  thought  in  it,  and  I  think  there  is.  I  am  just 
looking  over  the  program,  and  there  are  seven  topics  under  the 
various  heads,  but  they  all  run  into  the  same  channel,  as  I 
emphasized  yesterday;  it  is  just  the  thought  of  the  younger 
fellows  in  the  business  along  the  lines  of  get  together,  unity, 
co-operation,  serve  the  public,  give  the  service.  You  remember 
what  Mr.  Gillette  said  in  his  paper,  that  when  you  are  paying 
a  man,  you  are  paying  for  service,  and  when  a  fellow  is  on 
the  road,  a  special  agent,  remember  that  he  is  getting  paid 
for  a  service  other  than  just  floating  around.  Mr.  Hamilton's 
point  is  that  the  special  agent  is  the  connecting  link.  In  other 
words,  the  special  agent  is  the  goat.  (Laughter.)  You  know 
that.  That  is  just  as  simple  as  can  be,  that  you  are  between 
all  the  powers  that  be  in  your  field  and  your  home  office. 
When  the  home  office  sends  you  a  letter  to  do  this,  you  have 
to  take  it  literally  and  do  it.  That  is  not  what  they  always 
mean.  But  you  realize  it  is  quite  a  task  to  get  the  results 
out  of  that  telegram — do  it  and  do  it  now.  I  am  not  talking 
a  language  that  you  boys  don't  understand.  But  there  are  a 
lot  of  new  members  who,  I  do  not  believe,  from  their  experi- 
ence to  date,  do  understand  all  those  things,  and  I  say  to  you 
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it  is  a  most  interesting  work.  And,  as  I  quoted  from  Henry 
B.  Tichenor's  paper  yesterday  morning,  there  is  not  any  line 
of  work  that  is  more  important  to  a  man's  life  than  special 
agency  work.  You  are  not  selling  merchandise.  You  are  sell- 
ing the  service  of  your  company,  through  your  own  personal- 
ity. You  know  of  offices  that  have  that  service,  but  the  repre- 
sentative in  the  field  does  not  have  the  tact  or  ability  to  deliver 
that  service  in  some  cases,  any  more  than  does  the  salesman, 
who  may  represent  the  house  with  the  best  goods,  perhaps  at  a 
better  price,  but  he  does  not  deliver  the  goods  because  he  is 
not  a  salesman. 

Now,  you  know  I  am  just  talking  to  try  to  inspire  you 
fellows  to  say  something  when  I  get  through,  and  you  want  to 
be  thinking  fast. 

Another  thing,  how  many  of  you  fellows  have  got  a  real 
good  argument  against  the  mutual  insurance  concerns?  There 
are  many  of  you  have  a  good  argument,  I  do  know  that,  but  I 
also  know  that  there  are  a  lot  of  you  that  haven 't  it.  You  may 
think  you  have,  but  a  good  mutual  man  will  tear  you  all  to 
pieces,  and  yet  it  is  just  as  simple  as  falling  off  a  log.  Those 
fellows  that  go  to  the  grain  fields  know  what  I  'am  talking 
about. 

Now  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  upon  the  subject  of  this 
paper. . 

Mr.  Noble :  I  am  in  the  front  row,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
will  start  the  ball  rolling.  I  appreciate  personally  very  much 
indeed  the  paper  which  I  have  just  heard  read.  To  show  you 
that  what  has  been  said  is  really  true,  I  have  been  asked  on 
my  trip  south  to  look  into  the  question  of  mutual  and  any 
other  insurance  affecting  us  in  Canada.  The  Western  Canada 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association  are  now  beginning  to  feel  the 
inroads   of  this   class   of   insurance.     The   Association   has   ap- 
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pointed  a  special  committee  to  deal  with  the  question,  and 
asked  me  to  give  what  I  can  as  an  argument  against  it,  and  1 
am  frank  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  not  as  good  an  argument 
in  many  ways  as  the  mutuaLs  have.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  what  the  gentleman  said,  that  they  pick  the  cream  of  the 
business  and  we  get  the  dregs,  is  absolutely  true.  In  British 
Columbia,  we  are  beset  with  probably  the  greatest  competition 
from  non-associated  companies  of  any  place  on  the  continent. 
We  have  a  great  many  of  our  own  companies  who  are  asso- 
ciation companies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  operating  as 
non-association  companies  in  British  Columbia.  The  field  there, 
it  is  true,  has  been  a  profitable  one,  and  probably  that  is  the 
reason  why  they  have  started  in  to  get  their  work  in  in  that 
way.  But  I  would  like,  Mr.  President,  to  be  able  to  go  back 
and  state,  not  only  to  my  own  committee,  but  also  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Western  Canada  Board,  that  there  is  some  con- 
certed action  to  be  taken  on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  mutual  and 
outside  insurance,  as  we  find  it  in  large  risks. 

And  may  I  say  a  word  to  the  brokers  just  before  I  sit 
down?  I  have  in  mind  a  very  large  risk  which  was  looked  after 
by  one  of  our  very  largest  agents.  The  broker  came  in,  he 
approached  the  insured,  the  result  was  that  he  gave  him  a 
form  of  cover  which  he  had  never  seen  before,  he  placed  his 
insurance  on  a  plane  which  was  so  far  removed  from  what  he 
had  been  getting  that,  apart  from  the  rate,  he  got  the  business 
purely  and  simply  on  the  form.  Anybody  else  could  have  done 
the  same  thing,  had  he  tried.  But  when  you  couple  a  form 
which  will  cover  a  man,  not  too  liberal,  but  a  form  which  he 
desires,  with  a  thirty-five  per  cent  reduction,  legitimately,  in 
the  rate,  I  do  say  that  the  broker  is  doing  some  good  for  the 
business.  There  was  lost  premium  to  the  companies  to  the 
extent  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  but  the  business  was  retained  in 
the  face  of  mutual  competition. 
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I  appreciate  very  much  being  here,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
am  sure  that  at  any  time  any  of  you  come  to  British  Columbia, 
Ave  will  welcome  you  there  very  heartily,  indeed. 

The  President :  That  brings  to  my  mind  a  thought.  As 
you  know,  in  Seattle  a  broker  is  doing  a  big  service,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  the  service  the  broker  is  giving  has  led  the 
larger  agencies  there  to  employ  an  improved  risk  man,  so  that 
the  improved  risk  man  is  getting  out  and  endeavoring  to  give 
the  same  assistance  as  the  broker,  and  stimulating  trade,  and 
local  agents  are  going  out  and  bringing  about,  helping  to  do  so, 
the  same  situation. 

There  is  another  subject  on  our  morning's  program,  it  had 
about  slipped  my  mind,  "Cotton  from  Texas,"  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Snell,  General  Agent  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Com- 
pany at  Dallas,  Texas.  We  shall  not  have  that  paper.  "We  ex- 
pected Mr.  Snell,  but  he  is  unable  to  be  present,  and  we  haven't 
the  paper.     He  was  to  bring  it  along. 

This  afternoon,  the  first  one  on  the  program  will  be,  "The 
Insurance  Business  as  it  Appears  to  an  Outsider  Who  Has  Seen 
the  Inside,"  by  Mr.  Fred  G.  Clarke,  and  then  there  are  two 
papers  by  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Wentworth  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Merrill, 
and  those  gentlemen  are  to  arrive  at  about  1 :30  on  the  train, 
and  I  know  you  gentlemen  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  a  meeting  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  just  as  soon  as 
it  was  over,  they  jumped  on  the  first  train,  and  had  to  make 
connections  to  be  here  at  1 :30  this  afternoon.  And  Mr.  John 
Marshall,  who  is  a  personal  friend,  will  be  down  there  and  see 
that  they  rush  right  up  here  in  a  taxi.  I  hope  you  will  all  be 
here,  because  that  is  the  big  thing  of  this  meeting — we  have 
saved  it  till  the  last.  I  am  very  certain  that  if  you  hear  Mr. 
Merrill  and -Mr.  Wentworth.  you  are  going  to  enjoy  it. 

I  will  now  declare  the  meeting  adjourned  until  this  after- 
noon at  two  o'clock,  and  please  be  here  promptly. 
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FOURTH  SESSION. 
"Wednesday,  February  9,  1921,  2  p.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Emerick. 

The  President:  We  are  on  the  home  stretch  now,  gentle- 
men, and  I  know  you  are  going  to  find  the  afternoon  most  in- 
teresting, for  I  have  just  been  informed  positively  that  Messrs. 
"Wentworth  and  Merrill  have  arrived,  were  taken  to  the  St. 
Francis  and  will  be  down  here  in  due  season.  In  that  I  think 
we  are  quite  fortunate. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  this  afternoon  is  one  that 
was  put  forward  from  this  morning,  entitled,  "The  Insurance 
Business  as  it  Appears  to  an  Outsider  Who  Has  Seen  the  In- 
side, ' '  by  Mr.  Fred  G.  Clarke,  and  it  is  one  in  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  material  for  thought.  Mr.  Clarke  was  formerly 
connected  with  railroads  in  some  capacity,  and  thereafter  he 
joined  with  the  late  Mr.  Granger,  of  Seattle,  in  business,  and 
since  the  time  Mr.  Granger  passed  on,  he  has  taken  actively  to 
the  work.  So  Mr.  Clarke  is  telling  you  how  this  business  looks 
to  one  who  is  inside  the  business  and  still  outside  of  it,  and 
can  judge  fairly.  The  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Hooper, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Hooper :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  This  is  really 
a  very  excellent  paper,  and  I  feel  that  no  one  can  quite  do  it 
justice  except  the  writer.  I  hope  that,  after  the  proceedings 
appear  in  print,  some  of  you  who  are  interested  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  reading  it  for  yourselves,  so  you  can  get  the 
full  force  of  Mr.  Clarke's  excellent  ideas. 
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THE   INSURANCE  BUSINESS  AS  IT   APPEARS   TO  AN   OUTSIDER 
WHO  HAS  SEEN  THE  INSIDE 

By   Fred  G.    Clarke,   Attorney,   of   Seattle. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  When  Mr.  Emerick  asked  me  some 
time  ago  to  write  a  paper  to  be  read  before  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
of  the  Pacific,  I  asked  him  what  I  should  write  about;  and  he  answered, 
"Tell  us  what  the  insurance  business  looks  like  to  one  who.  while  he  is 
outside  of  it,  is  really  a  part  of  it. ' '  When  I  asked  him  how  frank  I  should 
be,  he  answered  that  I  should  be  as  frank  as  I  desired,  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  the  insurance  business  looked  to  a  lawyer  who  has 
been  as  intimately  associated  with  it  as  I  have  been. 

As  he  said  this,  there  came  to  my  mind  what  Judge  Granger  had  said 
to  me  many  years  ago  when  I  first  became  associated  with  him.  His  re- 
marks were  something  like  this :  ' i  You  have  been  for  some  years  represent- 
ing a  railroad  in  a  legal  capacity.  You  will  from  now  on  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  insurance  business,  and  I  may  as  well  say  to  you  now  as  to 
let  you  find  it  out  later  that  the  insurance  business  is  run  like  no  other  busi- 
ness on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Any  other  business  run  as  it  is  simply  could 
not  exist. ' '  I  did  not  grasp  the  full  significance  of  his  words  for  several 
years,  but  the  longer  I  am  connected  with  the  insurance  business,  the  more 
I  am  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  his  remarks. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  call  to  your  attention  some  of  the  things  in 
the  insurance  business  which  make  the  outsider  gasp  and  wonder  how  the 
business  continues  to  exist.  First,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  manner  of 
obtaining  business.  Ordinarily,  when  a  corporation  is  represented  by  agents 
who  do  its  work  for  it,  the  agents  are  paid  by  the  corporation,  are  loyal  to 
its  best  interests,  and  if  they  are  not,  their  services  are  speedily  dispensed 
with.  It  would  seem  almost  axiomatic  that  unless  a  corporation  or  business 
is  represented  by  agents  who  are  loyal  to  its  best  interests  that  such  business 
would  be  doomed  to  failure.  If,  however,  a  corporation  or  business  had 
agents  representing  it  which  were  notoriously  known  to  be  more  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  persons  with  whom  the  corporation  transacted  busi- 
ness than  in  the  corporation's  welfare,  then  most  certainly  one  would  say 
that  such  a  corporation  could  not  continue.  Yet,  the  insurance  business  is 
conducted  on  exactly  the  principles  above  stated.  The  local  agent  of  the 
insurance  company,  the  man  who  writes  the  business,  is  far  more  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  assured  than  he  is  with  the  welfare  of  the  insurance 
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company.  This  is  no  particular  reflection  on  the  local  agent.  He  is  only 
human,  and  if  his  compensation  comes  only  in  the  event  that  he  writes  busi- 
ness and  that  compensation  is  paid  him  regardless  of  whether  the  risk  which 
he  writes  burns  or  not,  why  should  he  not  be  more  interested  in  the  assured 
than  in  the  company  which  he  represents- 

The  local  agent  is  the  one  man  who  should  know  whether  a  risk  is 
desirable  or  not.  He  is  on  the  ground,  he  knows  the  physical  hazard  and, 
much  more  to  the  point,  he  knows  the  moral  hazard,  but  only  in  exceptional 
instances  does  this  knowledge  of  the  local  agent  benefit  the  insurance  com- 
pany. The  average  local  agent,  asked  me  to  write  a  risk  that,  were  he  hazard- 
ing his  own  money  instead  of  money  of  the  insurance  company,  he  would 
not  touch  with  a  long  pole,  blithely  writes  the  same,  takes  his  commission 
and  says  to  himself,  "It  may  not  bmrn,  anyway,  but  if  it  does  I  get  my 
money  just  the  same. ' '  Not  only  does  the  local  agent  write  undesirable 
risks,  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  him  in  court  on  the  side  of  the  assured, 
assisting  him  in  every  way  possible,  when  the  company  is  defending  on  a 
crooked  loss,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  company  will  discontinue  his 
agency.  In  fact,  the  insurance  business  is  the  only  business  that  I  know  of 
where  the  tail  wags  the  dog.  How  many,  many  times  have  you  seen  com- 
panies forced  to  take  rotten  risks  by  local  agents  because  they  control  good 
lines  which  they  threaten  to  take  from  the  company  unless  the  company 
writes  their  rotten  risks. 

Truly,  it  is  a  strange  situation.  The  local  agent,  the  person  who,  by 
reason  of  his  nearness  to  the  risk  and  his  local  knowledge,  is  best  fitted  to 
say  whether  the  company  should  assume  the  risk  or  not,  is,  by  reason  of  the 
method  through  which  he  receives  his  compensation,  rendered  totally  unfit 
to  pass  upon  the  desirability  of  such  risk.  Until  some  method  is  devised  by 
all  the  companies,  not  by  a  few,  whereby  the  local  agent  is  going  to  be  hit 
in  his  own  pocketbook  in  the  event  of  a  loss,  just  so  long  will  the  companies 
be  hit  with  rotten  losses.  Think  what  it  would  mean  to  the  insurance  busi- 
ness if  the  local  agents  really  represented  the  companies  in  the  same  loyal 
way  that  representatives  of  other  corporations  represent  their  companies.. 
Think  what  it  would  mean  if  the  local  agents  would  write  only  such  busi- 
ness as  they  would  be  willing  to  hazard  their  own  money  on  if  they  were 
the  insurance  company.  It  would  be  intensely  interesting  to  see  how  great 
a  reduction  there  would  be  in  the  fire  loss  of  the  nation  if  such  were  the  case. 

Another  thing  which  causes  amazement  to  men  outside  the  insurance 
business  is  that  the  insurance  companies  do  so  little  to  educate  the  insuring 
public  as  to  what  insurance  really  is  and  why  the  clauses  contained  in  the 
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insurance  contract  are  there.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  fire  insur- 
ance policy  is  probably  the  contract  most  in  use  in  the  business  world  today, 
and  yet  is  the  one  about  which  the  least  is  known!  Not  one  man  in  a  hun- 
dred, no,  not  in  a  thousand,  ever  reads  his  policy  of  fire  insurance.  In  fact, 
with  the  average  citizen  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  contract.  It  is  to  him 
simply  a  policy  for  which  he  pays  a  certain  premium  and  for  which,  in  the 
event  of  a  fire,  he  is  to  receive  a  certain  sum  of  money.  That  it  is  a  con- 
tract in  the  usual  sense,  in  which  there  are  certain  obligations  imposed  upon 
him,  never  occurs  to  him.  Nor  is  this  attitude  confined  alone  to  the  ignor- 
ant; it  applies  to  practically  every  one. 

More  than  once,  when  trying  an  insurance  case,  have  I  had  a  court 
remark  that  he  did  not  suppose  the  plaintiff  knew  what  was  in  the  policy, 
that  he,  the  court,  had  always  carried  fire  insurance,  but  had  never  yet  read 
his  policy. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  ignorance  which  prevails  concerning 
what  is  in  a  policy  and  the  reasons  for  the  clauses  therein,  I  recall  an  in- 
stance where  in  oral  argument  of  an  insurance  case  before  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  I  had  one  of  the  justices  interrupt  me  by  ask- 
ing why  I  contended  that  the  placing  of  a  chattel  mortgage  on  a  stock  of 
goods  increased  the  fire  hazard. 

The  ignorance  of  the  public  concerning  the  fire  insurance  contract  is 
simply  astounding.  The  prejudice  which  exists  against  the  fire  insurance 
companies  in  the  minds  of  jurors  and  legislators  is  due  to  nothing  else  than 
ignorance.  They  feel  that  the  fire  insurance  policy,  composed  as  it  is  of 
many  conditions  which  avoid  the  policy,  all  printed  in  fine  print  on  the  back 
thereof,  are  nothing  but  technicalities  put  there  solely  to  permit  an  insur- 
ance company  to  escape  its  responsibility  in  the  event  of  a  loss.  They  Jook 
at  these  clauses  simply  as  snares  set  for  the  unwary  and  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  as  to  why  they  are  put  there,  and  believing  so,  it  is  always  "open 
season ' '  for  insurance  companies  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Public  sentiment  rules  this  country,  not  our  laws.  Laws  are  enforced 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  public  desires  that  they  be  enforced.  Just  now 
public  sentiment  believes  that  the  fire  insurance  policy  is  loaded  with  snares 
to  catch  the  unwary.  Until  public  sentiment  ceases  to  so  believe,  just  so 
long  will  the  courts  treat  the  conditions  in  the  fire  insurance  policy  as 
snares  and  avoid  them  under  the  doctrine  of  waiver  or  estoppel  whenever 
possible.  Public  sentiment  can  be  made  to  change  its  opinion  only  through 
a  campaign  of  education.  While  the  companies  are  putting  forth  a  great 
deal  of  information  on  the  subject  of  fire  prevention,  there  is  little,  if  .any- 
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thing,  concerning  the  policy  contract,  the  reason  for  the  clauses  therein,  and 
practically  nothing  as  to  the  extent  of  fire  loss  caused  by  the  fire-bug.  And 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  fire-bug  in  ten  seconds  can  upset  the  fire 
prevention  of  ten  years. 

Other  businesses  and  corporations  have  for  a  considerable  period  of 
years  felt  the  necessity  of  acquainting  the  public  with  their  manner  of 
doing  business,  the  why  thereof,  and  their  problems.  Any  business  which 
is  public  in  its  character  must  take  the  public  into  its  confidence  if  it 
wishes  to  escape  being  harassed  by  the  courts  and  the  law-making  bodies. 
This  campaign  of  education  of  the  public,  by  most  corporations,  began 
about  the  time  that  the  railorads  learned  to  their  cost  that  their  attitude 
of  "the  public  be  damned M  was  simply  suicidal.  The  great  American  pub- 
lic is  fair.    Let  it  once  know  the  facts  and  it  lines  up  on  the  right  side. 

No  business  like  the  insurance  business,  which  has  nothing  to  conceal, 
need  fear  publicity.  Think  what  a  great  amount  of  good  a  publicity  bureau 
properly  handled,  disseminating  information  concerning  the  insurance  busi- 
ness and  its  problems  to  the  public,  could  do  in  its  effect  on  the  attitude  of 
courts,  juries  and  legislators.  However,  the  fire  insurance  companies  have 
already  in  their  organization  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  tremendous  edu- 
cational campaign  for  the  public  without  one  cent  of  additional  expense. 
I  refer  to  the  special  agents.  They  go  everywhere  and  are  mingling  with 
the  public  all  the  time.  If,  on  the  trains  and  in  the  hotels,  wherever  they 
go,  they  would  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  to  talk  insurance,  think  what 
an  educational  campaign  could  be  launched.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
they  should  talk  about  why  everyone  should  carry  fire  insurance;  most  peo- 
ple do  that  now;  but  that  they  should  discuss  the  problems  of  the  insurance 
business,  the  reasons  for  the  various  clauses  in  the  fire  insurance  contract, 
and  the  troubles  the  insurance  companies  are  continuously  having  with  the 
incendiary. 

I  have  done  this  myself  many,  many  times,  and  it  is  surprising  what 
attentive  audiences  you  usually  have.  Discuss  the  clauses  in  the  insurance 
contract,  how  they  were  put  there  only  after  years  of  experience,  and  the 
reason  why  they  are  there.  Almost  without  exception,  after  such  a  discus- 
sion, the  person  with  whom  you  are  talking  will  say,  "I  never  could  see  any 
sense  in  those  provisions  before.  I  always  thought  they  were  there  simply 
to  beat  a  man  out  of  his  insurance  money,  but  now  that  you  explain  them 
they  seem  reasonable  enough."  Now,  when  that  man  gets  on  a  jury  or  in 
the  legislature,  if  he  has  really  comprehended  what  you  have  told  him,  he 
will  not  be  so  belligerent  in  his  attitude  toward  the  insurance  companies. 
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Until,  however,  the  public  is  educated  in  the  matter  of  the  large  number  of 
crooked  fire  losses  and  the  reasons  why  the  clauses  are  in  the  fire  insurance 
contract,  the  fire  insurance  companies  will  continue  to  be  targets  for  courts 
and  legislatures  to  shoot  at,  and  there  will  be  no  "closed  season"  for  them 
at  (iny  time  of  the  year  either. 

Again  calling  your  attention  to  the  remark  of  Judge  Granger,  which 
I  quoted  in  the  beginning,  to  the  effect  that  the  fire  insurance  business  is 
run  like  no  other  business  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  something  which  to  my  mind  is  of  more  vital  importance  than  any- 
thing I  have  yet  mentioned.  If  you  were  an  orchardist  and  found  that 
some  pest  was  ruining  about  25  per  cent  of  your  crop  yearly,  you  would 
bend  every  effort  to  eradicate  that  pest.  If  you  were  operating  a  railroad 
and  found  that  thieves  were  stealing  something  like  25  per  cent  of  the 
freight  you  carried,  you  would  put  armed  guards  on  every  train  until  such 
stealing  was  stopped.  If  you  did  not,  your  business  could  not  stand  this 
drain  and  you  would  go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  But  the  insurance 
companies  are  losing  something  like  25  per  cent  yearly  on  account  of  the 
man  who  deliberately  sets  fire  to  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  insurance;  and  what  are  the  insurance  companies  doing  to  stop  it? 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  talking  about-  something  that  is  near  to  my 
heart.  I  have  been  a  fire  insurance  lawyer  in  the  State  of  Washington  for 
nearly  thirteen  years  and  I  am  confining  my  remarks  solely  to  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  know  whereof  I  speak.  The  fire  insurance  companies 
simply  will  not  come  to  the  front  and  prosecute  a  criminal  charge  against  a 
man  regardless  of  what  the  evidence  may  be  against  him  or  of  what  crime 
he  is  accused. 

One  illustration  is  typical  of  all,  and  what  I  am  about  to  relate  is  an 
actual  occurrence.  I  went  recently  with  two  special  agents  to  the  office  of 
the  prosecuting  attorney  of  King  County,  Washington,  to  get  a  warrant  for 
an  agent  who  had  embezzled  company  funds.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his 
guilt.  The  proof  we  had  was  absolute.  After  laying  the  entire  matter 
before  the  prosecutor,  he  started  to  draft  an  information,  charging  the  agent 
with  embezzlement,  and  asked,  "Who  will  sign  the  information?"  Promptly, 
in  chorus,  the  two  specials  replied,  ' i  I  have  positive  instructions  never  to 
sign  a  criminal  information. ' '  Now;  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  think 
such  instructions  to  specials  entirely  proper,  but  the  special  should  have  the 
authority,  either  after  a  conference  with  the  company's  attorney  or  with 
his  manager,  to  sign  a  criminal  information  under  proper  circumstances,  but 
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they  will  not  do  it  now,  whether  the  crime  be  embezzlement  or  arson,  or 
what  not. 

It  is  not,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  great 
business  institution  like  an  insurance  company  to  run  like  a  scared  rabbit 
the  instant  a  prosecutor  wants  it  to  actively  assist  him  in  a  prosecution.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  an  explanation  for  this  terrible  fear  which  the 
insurance  companies  have,  except  they  say  they  fear  a  suit  against  them  for 
malicious  prosecution  in  the  event  the  person  is  acquitted  of  the  charge. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  have  been  no  particular  tragedies  in  the  insur- 
ance business  because  of  malicious  prosecution  suits.  Scientists  say  the 
reason  the  human  race  has  such  an  instinctive  fear  of  snakes  is  because 
ages  ago,  when  the  race  was  in  the  monkey  stage,  the  snake  was  the  one 
great  enemy  of  the  race,  so  I  suppose  that  somewhere  in  the  monkey  stage 
of  the  insurance  business  malicious  prosecution  suits  must  have  been  the 
bane  of  their  existence.  But,  really,  have  not  the  insurance  companies 
progressed  beyond  the  monkey  stage  of  their  existence  so  that  they  can 
come  into  the  open  and  actively  fight  wrong  wherever  they  see  it? 

There  is  not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  they  will  have  to  respond 
in  damages  on  account  of  malicious  prosecution  suits  if  they  are  at  all  care- 
ful in  their  criminal  prosecutions.  Take  the  railroads,  for  instance.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  railroad  hesitating  to  arrest  some  one  who  had  been 
stealing  from  it?  Yet  malicious  prosecution  suits  against  railorads  are 
almost  negligible. 

Assuming  that  the  incendiary  fire  loss  is  25  per  cent  of  the  total  loss, 
and  I  think  some  of  you  will  put  it  even  higher  than  that,  what  does  the 
public  know  about  it?  Ask  any  man  you  meet  on  the  street  who  is  not  in 
the  insurance  business  if  he  knows  that  something  like  25  per  cent  of  the 
fire  losses  are  .incendiary,  and  he  will  laugh.  If  you  insist  that  you  are 
serious  he  will  smile  incredulously  and  say,  "You  mean  they  intentionally 
burn  them?"  The  public  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  extent  of  the 
incendiary  fire  loss  in  this  country.  They  are  fed  up  on  fire  prevention  and 
have  some  considerable  knowledge  of  such,  but  as  to  the  part  arson  plays 
in  the  fire  loss  their  ignorance  is  abysmal. 

Now,  I  have  said  this  subject  is  near  my  heart.  It  is.  I  have  watched 
the  fire  loss  in  the  state  of  Washington  for  nearly  thirteen  years.  And 
what  has  been  done  by  the  insurance  companies  during  all  that  time  to 
really  fight  the  fire-bug?  For  all  practical  purposes,  absolutely  nothing. 
For  instance,  take  the  situation  as  it  exists  today.  A  crooked  loss  comes  to 
me  from  an  adjuster.     Where  can  I  get  an  investigator  to  immediately  start 
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out  on  the  case?  I  can  immediately  report  it  to  the  insurance  commissioner, 
and  if  Captain  Groce  of  his  office  has  the  time  he  Trill  make  a  very  close 
investigation.  In  fact,  if  we  had  enough  investigators  like  Captain  Groce 
working  in  the  state  of  Washington,  the  fire-bug  would  have  to  take  to  cover. 

All  I  can  do  is  to  write  the  manager  interested  and  ask  if  he  will  give 
me  authority  to  hire  some  detective  or  investigator.  Even  if  he  gives  me 
such  authority  I  am  not  much  nearer  any  successful  result.  The  average 
detective  one  gets  from  a  detective  agency  is  not  worth  the  proverbial  "two 
whoops. ' '  He  is  not  only  stupid,  but  his  sole  desire  seems  to  be  to  file 
long-winded  reports  and  to  extend  the  case  indefinitely  so  that  his  per  diem 
salary  will  continue.  No  good  can  ever  come  of  hiring  detectives  from  the 
average  detective  agency.  The  work  must  be  done  by  skilled  men  who  know 
their  business,  who  are  on  salaries,  which  salaries  go  on  regardless  of 
whether  they  convict  the  man  they  are  after  or  not.  However,  I  think  a 
bonus  for  conviction  in  addition  to  a  salary  would  help  results,  and  here 
let  me  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  present  method  of  offering  a  reward  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  incendiaries  is  worth  very  little  so  far  as  in- 
ducing anyone  to  give  up  any  information.  An  informant  knows  he  will 
get  that  reward  only  in  the  event  the  man  is  convicted,  and  that  matter,  as 
he  views  it,  is  a  long  way  in  the  future,  and  he  hesitates  to  incur  the  enmity 
of  the  person  against  whom  he  might  inform  unless  he  knows  he  is  going 
to  get  paid  something  whether  there  is  a  conviction  or  not. 

Now,  speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I  want  to  detail  a  situation  in 
Seattle,  of  which  I  happened  to  have  charge.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1914  the  small  tailor  shops  in  Seattle  run  by  Hebrews  had  an  epidemic  of 
fires.  Fire  Marshal  Bringhurst  and  myself  used  to  attend  the  obsequies 
regularly  and  would  find  they  were  all  apparently  set  by  the  same  man,  or 
at  least  with  the  same  plan.  We  ultimately  learned  that  in  fact  they  were 
all  set  by  one  man,  a  professional  fire-bug.  Without  going  into  details, 
which  is  a  very  long  story,  I  was  successful  in  getting  the  confession  of  one 
tailor,  which  confession  involved  others.  Then  I  did  something  which  I 
have  always  wanted  to  see  tried  on  a  large  scale  since  it  was  so  successful 
in  that  instance.  I  let  it  be  passed  around  where  it  would  get  to  all  these 
small  tailor  shops  that  I  had  some  real  money  at  my  office  which  would  be 
paid  for  information  and  the  informant  would  not  be  called  as  a  witness  nor 
would  anyone  know  that  he  had  given  any  information.  I  was  simply  be- 
sieged by  callers,  and  the  evidence  I  obtained  by  this  method  was  surprising 
and  it  cost  very  little  money.  It  resulted  in  another  confession,  since  with 
the  information  I  had  obtained  I  was  able  to  sit  down  with  a  man  and  tell 
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him  just  how  his  place  was  burned,  and  he,  feeling  that  I  knew  it  all  any- 
way, confessed.  The  final  result  was  that  the  insurance  companies  were 
saved  on  policies  than  in  suit  something  like  $14,000,  and  one  man  was  sent 
to  the  penitentiary.  Nor  was  that  the  only  result,  and  this  is  why  I  have 
given  this  illustration.  I  don't  believe  there  has  been  a  crooked  tailor-shop 
fire  in  Seattle  since  that  man  went  to  the  penitentiary.  The  fear  that  lurks 
in  the  minds  of  those  tailors  as  to  how  all  that  information  was  obtained, 
and  the  fear  that  if  they  would  set  a  fire  they  would  be  caught  and  receive 
the  same  penalty  as  their  compatriot  who  went  to  the  penitentiary,  deters 
them. 

How  long  do  you  suppose  that  the  incendiary  fire  loss  in  this  country 
would  be  as  high  as  it  is  if  every  man  knew  that  the  insurance  companies 
never  let  up  on  a  fire-bug?  That  they  were  as  inexorable  and  patient  in 
running  him  down  as  the  federal  government  is  of  a  counterfeiter?  Now, 
if  prosecution  and  conviction  of  the  incendiary  deters  others  from  firing 
their  places,  what  does  the  present  attitude  of  the  insurance  companies 
foster?  Frankly,  it  encourages  incendiarism.  The  companies,  time  and 
time  again,  pay  losses  that  they  know  are  crooked  and  make  no  attempt  to 
investigate  them.  Very,  very  few  crooked  losses  occur  without  the  people 
living  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  loss  having  their  suspicions 
that  the  loss  was  bad.  They  see  the  adjuster  come  out  and  look  over  the 
ruins.  Possibly  some  neighbor  edges  up  to  the  adjuster  and  suggests  that 
the  loss  looks  bad  to  him.  The  adjuster  is  no  detective.  He  cannot  stop  to 
run  out  all  the  clues.  He  advises  the  company  of  the  facts  and  his  sus- 
picions and  the  company  ordinarily  pays  without  any  further  investigation. 
So  the  loss  is  cleaned  up  and  the  surrounding  neighborhood  says  to  itself, 
' '  So  it  is  as  easy  as  that  to  burn  your  property  and  get  the  insurance !  ' ' 
The  payment  of  that  loss  plants  the  evil  suggestion  in  the  minds  of  the 
criminally  inclined,  that  they,  too,  can  burn  their  property  and  get  their 
insurance  money  with  lUtle  or  no  trouble.  Every  bad  loss  paid  under  such 
circumstances  works  like  the  endless  chain  of  letter  writing.  It  simply 
spreads  its  ramifications  further  and  further  with  the  payment  of  each  bad 
loss.  And  again  I  ask,  what  are  the  companies  doing  to  stop  the  fire-bug^ 
Their  attitude  in  fearing  to  actively  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  arson 
cases  has  done  almost  incalculable  injury.  More  than  once  have  I  seen  a 
prosecutor  throw  down  his  pen,  lean  back  in  his  chair  and  say,  "If  your 
company  is  not  interested  enough  in  this  prosecution  to  get  one  of  their 
men  to  sign  an  information,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  concerned  about 
it. ' '     Such  an  attitude  brings  the  insurance  companies   and   the  insurance 
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business  into  contempt,  and  just  so  long  as  such  an  attitude  persists,  just 
so  long  will  the  crooked  part  of  the  public  look  at  them  with  ill-concealed 
contempt  and  continue  to  burn  their  property  to  collect  the  insurance. 

Just  now  the  insurance  companies  are  trembling  in  their  shoes  because 
of  general  business  conditions  and  the  moral  hazard  resulting  therefrom, 
and  are  wondering  whether  they  have  sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of  the 
losses  which  they  know  are  sure  to  come.  They  remind  me  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Allies  during  the  war,  when  the  German  submarines  were  sinking  all 
the  ships  carrying  army  supplies.  The  slogan  of  the  Allies  was '"Build  so 
many  ships  that  the  submarines  can  ?t  sink  them  all. ' '  It  was  only  when  the 
United  States  got  into  the  war  and  announced  that  it  was  nothing  short  of 
idiocy  to  try  to  build  more  ships  than  the  submarines  could  sink,  but  that  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  destroy  the  submarines  which  were  sinking  the  ships,  that 
any  real  results  were  obtained.  The  United  States  proceeded  with  their 
destroyers  and  depth  bombs  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  and  sink 
the  submarines  instead  of  attempting  to  put  across  so  many  ships  that  the 
submarines  could  not  sink  them  all. 

What  the  insurance  business  needs  right  now  is  some  depth  bombs  for 
incendiaries.  Instead  of  seeking  to  get  enough  money  together  to  pay 
crooked  losses,  why  not  clean  out  the  cause  of  the  crooked  losses?  Just 
think  of  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  public  mind  if,  in  all  of  the  large 
cities  on  the  coast,  on  the  same  day,  would  appear  page  ads  in  the  daily 
papers,  setting  forth  that  business  conditions  and  the  attendant  moral  hazard 
were  producing  a  tremendous  amount  of  incendiary  fires,  estimated  at  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  total  fire  loss.  That  because  such  incendiary  loss 
was  so  great  the  companies  had  appropriated  large  funds  to  prosecute  the 
fire-bug;  that  anyone  knowing  of  any  material  evidence  concerning  an  in- 
cendiary fire  would  be  substantially  rewarded  at  any  time  upon  producing 
such  evidence  at  a  given  address,  and  that  the  informant  would  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  known  to  the  public.  This  would  serve  two  purposes.  It 
would  most  forcibly  call  to  the  public  attention  that  a  large  part  of  the 
fire  loss  is  incendiary  and  would  start  public  discussion  concerning  it,  and 
it  would  put  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  persons  who  contemplated  burning 
their  property. 

Now,  I  am  proud  of  the  insurance  business,  proud  of  my  connection 
with  it,  and  there  is  nothing  so  humiliating  as  to  be  constantly  in  a  posi- 
tion of  apology  to  the  prosecutors  of  the  State  of  Washington  as  to  why 
the  companies  will  not  come  into  the  open  and  fight  the  fire-bug.  If  there 
is  one  thing  which  the  war  taught  us,  it  is  that  nothing  is  ever  won  by  a 
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purely  defensive  campaign.  That  applies  not  only  to  war  but  to  any  prop- 
osition or  to  any  business.  So  long  as  the  insurance  business  is  on  the 
defensive  and  so  long  as  it  does  not  carry  the  fight  to  the  crook,  just  so 
long  will  the  crook  have  the  best  of  the  insurance  companies.  Let  the  in- 
surance companies  really  begin  to  carry  the  fight  to  the  crook  and  let  him 
know  that  they  will  fight  and  never  let  up,  and  see  how  easily  he  is  routed. 
So,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say,  educate  the  public;  do  so  through 
organized  propaganda,  which  will  go  into  every  home;  do  it  through  your 
special  agents,  and,  last  but  not  least,  come  to  the  front  and  fight  the  in- 
cendiary. 

The  President:  That  makes  me  smile,  gentlemen,  for  various 
reasons.  We  are  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Hooper  for  doing  us  the 
favor  of  reading  the  paper  for  Mr.  Clarke,  who,  unavoidably, 
could  not  be  here.  And  again,  I  am  glad  that  another  special 
agent  came  to  the  front — one  of  the  younger  crowd  getting  in. 
As  I  told  you  this  morning,  I  feel  that  the  slogan  of  this  Con- 
vention is  "Enthusiasm."  I  am  very  glad  again  that  Mr. 
Clarke,  without  knowing  at  all  what  the  other  papers  were  to 
be,  has  brought  out  many  points  carrying  the  same  thoughts 
that  Mr.  Akinson  had,  and  that  Mr.  Gillette  had,  and  that 
others  of  the  writers  of  papers  had  in  writing  them.  And  to 
repeat,  it  emphasizes  what  is  on  the  mind  of  the  younger  men 
in  the  business.  The  numbers  of  this  program  were  gathered 
from  all  sections  of  the  territory,  and  we  regret  very  much 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Snell,  of  Texas,  could  not  be  here  to  read 
his  paper  on  what  they  are  doing  way  down  there.  We  haven't 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  much  of  Texas  in  these  meetings. 
It  has  been  matter  of  great  pleasure  to  me  during  the 
program,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  discussed  the  various  sub- 
jects, and  this  morning  you  went  right  into  it  in  royal  good 
shape.  It  takes  a  little  bit  of  time  in  a  Convention  like  this 
to  warm  up  and  get  your  bearing  and  get  over  the  natural 
timidity  that  the  insurance  man,  and  especially  the  special, 
feels. 
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Now,  who  has  something  to  say  on  the  topic  of  this  paper 
of  Mr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Deans :  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Clarke's  paper  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  interesting  word  picture  of  our  business.  It  was 
in  the  process  of  reading  when  I  came  in,  so  I  don't  know  what 
he  may  have  referred  to  in  its  other  part,  but  from  what  I 
heard  of  it,  it  has  given  me  rather  a  refreshed  view.  Mr. 
Clarke  is  very  apparently  voicing  the  opinion  such  as  might 
be  entertained  by  the  foreigner.  His  point  of  contact  with  the 
business  is,  very  apparently,  only  when  trouble  arises.  The 
question  of  popularizing  the  insurance  business  is  undoubtedly 
a  vital  one.  But  primarily,  the  fire  insurance  business  is  not 
an  educational  business  any  more  than  is  any  other  branch  of 
business  educational,  and  as  to  his  criticism  of  our  failure  to 
take  in  subjects  looking  in  the  'direction  of  the  causes  of  fire 
waste,  fire  prevention,  and  the  punishment  of  culprits,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  cannot  have  been  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  various 
organizations  interested  in  that  line  of  work,  it  would  be  mani- 
festly impossible  for  the  fire  insurance  business  to  assume  the 
expense  of  sending  out  missionaries  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  public.  They  must  necessarily  learn  through 
their  experience.  As  to  inducing  the  public  to  read  the  tracts, 
I  think  the  fire  insurance  policy  occupies  the  same  position  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public  as  does  the  bill  of  lading  to  railroad 
companies  and  telegraph  blanks  to  the  telegraph  companies, 
and  everything  else  of  that  kind.  You  never  realize  what  the 
conditions  are  until  the  contingency  insured  against  or  contem- 
plated in  the  contract  arises. 

The  paper  itself  is  a  very  admirable  one.  I  appreciate  it 
as  much  as  anybody.  But  in  writing  it,  it  is  very  obvious  to 
me  that  Mr.  Clark  was  taking  the  gloomy  side  of  our  business. 
So  far  as  my  experience   goes,  by  far  the   larger  number  of 
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agents  are  perfectly  honest  in  their  administration  of  their  busi- 
ness affairs.  Occasionally  something  turns  up  which  indicates 
that  possibly  the  agent  did  not  exercise  the  full  amount  of  pre- 
caution and  go  into  the  proper  investigation  that  migh  have 
been  done  and  had.  But  as  to  being  deliberately  interested  in 
passing  on  to  the  companies  business  that  he  is  indifferent 
as  to  its  outcome,  I  think  agents  of  that  type  are  very  few  and 
far  between. 

The  paper  itself  is  much  too  long  to  present  intelligent 
comment  upon  at  this  time,  but  I  just  offer  those  remarks  as 
the  result  of  what  I  heard  read. 

The  President:  Mr.  Deans,  I  take  it,  goes  right  back  to 
where  we  were  when  the  paper  was  started.  Mr.  Clarke  was 
giving  us  the  dark  side,  and  it  is  right  that  we  should  consider 
that.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  wake  up  and  get  that.  Dave 
Atkinson  mentioned  advertising.  That  is  just  what  we  want  to 
do.  That  is  one  of  the  ideas  in  the  paper.  And  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  that  there  are  very  careless  and  indifferent 
agents. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  was  very,  very  much  pleased  when  I  saw 
Mr.  Marshall  come  to  the  door,  and  noted  that  the  two  gentlemen 
whose  coming  we  had  looked  forward  eagerly  to  had  arrived,  be- 
cause they  had  written  me  from  New  York  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  meeting  they  were  attending,  they  would  catch  the 
first  train,  and  if  their  trains  made  connections,  they  would 
arrive  here  at  about  noon  today,  and  they  asked  me  to  put  them 
on  the  program  as  the  two  last  numbers.  They  are.  here,  and 
we  are  very  glad  now  to  welcome  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Wentworth, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Fire  Protective  Associa- 
tion, of  Boston,  and  to  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say  to  us  upon 
"A  Campaign  to  Prevent  Fires."  '  I  might  mention,  before 
Mr.  Wentworth  gets  up  to  address  you,  that  he  is  also  to  ad- 
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dress  the  Commercial  Club  at  its  noon  luncheon  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  and  Mr.  Schively  indicates  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
see  you  all  there.  I  now  present  to  you  Mr.  Wentworth.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

A  CAMPAIGN  TO  PREVENT  FIRE 

By  Franklin   H.  Wentworth,   Secretary-Treasurer  of  the   National  Fire 
Protective   Association,   of  Boston. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  If  you  don't  mind,  I  will  not  take 
my  place  where  these  gentlemen  have  stood  in  reading  their  papers.  I  am 
to  address  you  orally,  and  it  is  just  a  little  bit  too  much  like  a  preacher  to 
stand  up  there  in  what  might  be  termed  a  pulpit.     (Laughter.) 

As  reminiscent  of  San  Francisco,  I  was  sitting  in  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  I  think,  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  October,  1919,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  now,  one  morning  after  having  returned  from  a  campaign  in  Montana 
and  other  remote  regions  in  the  Northwest  with  my  friends,  Mr.  MacKay 
and  Mr.  Jay  Stevens.  I  was  reading  a  copy  of  the  ' '  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle. "  I  had  come  that  day  from  Montana,  as  I  said,  where  the  day  before 
one  of  Montana 's  most  beautiful  hotels  had  been  burned  by  the  careless 
throwing  of  a  match  through  a  grating.  Several  thousand  acres  of  fine 
timber  land  in  Montana  were  burning  while  I  was  in  the  State.  I  had 
that  morning  come  through  Blue  Canyon,  down  from  Truckee  on  the  other 
side,  its  sides  still  seared  and  blackened  with  various  fires.  At  that  time 
there  were  burning  in  the  forest  above  Los  Angeles,  constituting  the  water- 
shed of  that  section,  two  extensive  fires.  And  before  me  on  this  page  of  the 
' '  Chronicle ?  ?  were  two  telegrams,  one  a  notice  from  San  Francisco  that  a 
tea  and  coffee  house  had  burned  out  the  night  before  with  a  loss  of  $500,000 
worth  of  tea  and  coffee  and  spices,  and  just  below  that  was  another  half- 
inch  telegram  from  Lichtenstein,  Nebraska,  that  a  mill  and  elevator  had 
burned  the  day  before  with  a  loss  in  foodstuffs  of  nearly  $500,000.  I  laid 
down  the  paper  and  looked  along  the  corridor  of  the  hotel,  and  a  lady  and 
gentleman  arose  at  that  moment  from  one  of  the  window  embrasures  on  the 
main  front.  He  lighted  a  cigar,  and  he  passed  out  of  the  hotel.  In  about 
a  minute  and  a  half,  or  perhaps  less,  the  beautiful  lace  curtain  in  the  em- 
brasure had  flamed  to  the  top,  and  the  plate  glass  window  fell  smashing  in 
fragments  before  my  eyes.  I  thought  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  this 
fire  prevention  work,  and  it  gave  me  an  odd  sensation  of  nausea — it  seemed 
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so  useless,  it  seemed  such  a  wholly  fruitless  quest,  to  attempt  to  move  the 
American  people,  even  with  the  organization  we  have  accomplished,  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  significance  of  this  problem.  The  fire  in  Nebraska 
was  caused  by  an  overheated  journal  bearing,  according  to  the  report.  The 
fire  in  the  tea  and  coffee  house  in  San  Francisco  was  caused  by  a  defective 
electric  wire.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  no  need  for  an  over- 
heated journal  bearing  and  there  is  no  need  for  a  defective  electric  wire; 
nor  is  there  need  of  matches  being  thrown  into  curtains  in  hotel  areas.  We 
have  simply  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  been  burning  an  annual 
average  of  $15,000,000  worth  of  food,  clothing,  and  things  that  make  for 
our  comfort,  by  such  abominably  silly  things  as  those. 

Now,  I  could  go  on  and  talk  to  you  about  the  economic  significance  of 
the  fire  waste,  but  you  know  as  much  about  it  as  I  do.  So  it  seems  to  me  I 
can  best  take  the  time  in  telling  you,  simply,  of  the  genesis  of  the  National 
Fire  Protective  Association,  and  how  it  came  to  be,  because,  as*  I  say,  you 
are  well  informed  on  all  the  other  elements.  It  was  born  in  New  England, 
that  home  of  sweetness  and  light.  I  always  like  to  say  that,  because  they 
like  to  hear  it  down  there,  and  it  doesn't  do  any  harm — I  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago, you  know.     (Laughter.) 

New  England,  as  you  know,  is  a  manufacturing  section,  and  we  have 
an  enormous  number  of  large  factories,  unknown  in  their  extent  and  im- 
portance to  you  on  the  Coast,  and  an  innumerable  number  of  small  fac- 
tories. Thirty  years  ago  the  fire  loss  in  those  properties  was  so  great  that 
the  insurance  companies  began  to  refuse  to  insure  them  at  any  rate  which 
might  be  offered.  You  know  we  Americans  are  moved  by  economic  neces- 
sity, and  that  projected  an  end  of  the  question.  Some  one  had  to  find  the 
cause  of  those  fires,  and  why  they  were  attended  with  such  great  loss  and 
were  occurring  so  frequently — they  usually  burned  the  whole  plant,  because 
those  buildings  were  situated  in  small  towns  where  the  fire  departments  were 
inadequate,  and  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  make  them  adequate,  although 
I  must  say  that  the  fire  departments  were  fairly  good  in  all  of  the  Eastern 
States. 

The  idea  of  fire  prevention  had  not  been  born;  it  was  entirely  a  new 
thought  in  New  England  psychology,  and  very  largely  in  American  psychol- 
ogy and  in  Canada,  as  you  know.  A  little  group  thought  they  would  make 
an  investigation  to  see  what  the  trouble  was,  why  the  losses  were  so  fre- 
quent and  so  great  in  these  shoe  factories  and  woolen  mills  and  cotton  mills, 
and  such  as  to  make  them  undesirable  risks  for  insurance.  First,  they  made 
simply  an  informal  survey,  and  they  found  that  in  some  of  these  industries 
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about  60  per  cent  of  the  fires  might  be  traced  to  some  specific  cause — it 
might  be  some  little  gasoline-using  device  or  some  little  glue-pot  in  the  shoe 
factory,  or  some  little  insignificant  use  of  fire  that  was  starting  about  60 
per  cent  of  these  fires,  which  usually  burned  the  whole  plant.  So  these  men 
concluded  that  it  was  not  an  impossibility  to  segregate  these  hazards,  to 
take  little  use  in  this  big  industry,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  segregate  it, 
put  it  in  a  room,  perhaps,  surrounded  with  brick  walls,  and  equip  that  room 
with  special  fire  extinguishing  apparatus;  for  instance,  take  the  case  of 
cotton  picking,  where  the  cotton  goes  through  the  steel  picker,  and  if  they 
happen  to  strike  a  piece  of  flint  or  any  metallic  substance,  it  immediately 
ignites  the  cotton.  If  such  an  apparatus  could  be  isolated,  segregating  it, 
of  course  not  leaving  it  out,  not  crippling  the  industry  as  a  going  concern 
in  any  way  in  the  routine  of  its  production,  but  protecting  that  one  process 
so  that  in  the  event  of  fire  it  could  not  spread  to  the  whole  mill.  That  was 
one  thing  they  found  they  could  do. 

Then  the  second  idea  had  to  do  with  the  floor  area  of  these  mills. 
They  found  that  the  space  in  the  large  open  floors  was  much  too  great — 
acres  and  acres  of  floor  space,  filled  with  combustible  material,  so  that  a 
fire  starting  anywhere  on  any  one  of  these  floors  would  spread  over  these 
big  areas,  and  no  local  fire  department  on  earth  could  cope  with  it.  So 
they  conceived  the  idea  of  the  fire  wall,  dividing  up  these  large  areas.  There 
were  up  in  the  Merrimac  Eiver  Valley  and  all  through  New  England  these 
great,  dusty  mills.  And  by  this  means,  if  the  fire  got  started  in  any  room, 
they  were  able  to  confine  it  in  the  room  in  which  it  originated  without 
sweeping  the  entire  mill. 

Then  a  third  idea  was  developed.  In  all  these  mills  the  stairways 
were  usually  open  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  and  the  elevator  walls 
were  open.  Belt  holes  were  cut  through  the  ceilings  everywhere.  If  they 
needed  power,  they  just  cut  through  to  a  countershaft  at  any  point.  So  that 
all  such  buildings  were  riddled  with  draft  holes,  and  when  a  fire  started  it 
could  go  from  floor  to  floor  and  burn  very  rapidly,  owing  to  the  draft  thus 
created. 

So  those  three  ideas,  segregation  of  the  particular  hazard,  dividing  the 
floor  areas  up  by  fire  walls,  and  the  shutting  off  of  the  stairway  and  ele- 
vator wells;  and  many  of  the  belts  perhaps  in  back  of  the  mill,  and  taking 
off  the  power  through  small  apertures,  made  a  tremendous  effect  upon  this 
fire  waste  in  New  England. 

Now,  these  ideas,  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  are  so  simple 
that  we  moderns  would  be  amazed,  are  amazed,  that  they  have  not  long 
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since  been  put  into  operation  in  these  mills  and  factories.  But,  as  I  say,  it 
was  psychological  with  us;  we  had  never  thought  of  fire  protection,  fire 
prevention.  Fire  extinguishment  had  been  our  only  thought.  And  so  these 
mills  burned  and  the  economic  effect  on  the  policy  writers  was  very  serious. 
And  in  some  of  these  big  towns,  after  a  fire  the  factory  would  not  be  rebuilt, 
the  industry  would  not  be  re-established,  but  the  shoe  factories  and  cotton 
mills,  for  instance,  went  south,  and  the  workers  in  these  little  villages 
where  this  factory  had  been  and  this  industry  had  been  established  were  left 
stranded  and  their  little  homes  perhaps  had  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  great  loss. 

So  it  is  a  very  serious  thing,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  in  New 
England.  And,  as  I  have  indicated,  this  matter  had  never  been  studied 
until  a  study  of  "it  was  precipitated  by  the  condition  arising  under  which 
they  could  not  get  insurance. 

You  know  the  old  story  told  us  by  Charles  Lamb  about  how  they  first 
began  to  eat  roast  pig  back  in  China.  I  don 't  know  why  they  kept  pigs  in 
China  before  they  ate  them,  unless  it  was  to  annoy  their  neighbors.  But . 
Lamb  said  that  a  country  house  burned  once  in  China  and  roasted  the  pigs 
in  the  sty,  and  the  family  being  away  at  the  time,  came  home  later  in  the 
day,  and  one  member  of  the  family,  poking  around  in  the  debris,  got  his 
fingers  in  some  roast  pig,  and  he  licked  his  fingers,  and  he  allowed,  as  they 
say  west  of  the  Rockies,  that  it  was  good.  And  he  gave  a  piece  to  the  old 
man  when  he  came  home,  and  passed  a  piece  over  the  fence  to  his  neighbor, 
and  it  soon  spread  throughout  China  that  roast  pig  was  a  marvelous  deli- 
cacy, which  nobody  had  ever  known  anything  about.  And  Lamb  tells  us 
that  in  a  few  months  country  houses  began  to  burn  all  over  China.  The 
Chinese,  being  clever,  and  wanting  to  know  about  that  thing,  began  to  roast 
pigs  in  that  way.  Then  one  Chinaman,  with  a  little  larger  brain  than  the 
others  possessed,  and  they  probably  put  him  to  death  for  an  alienist,  sug- 
gested that  it  was  unnecessary  to  burn  a  whole  house  in  order  to  have  roast 
pig.  That  idea  spread,  so  they  evolved  a  spit  for  roasting  them.  It  was 
by  the  exercise  of  the  same  sort  of  intelligence  that  we  saw  that  it* was  not 
necessary  to  have  this  tremendous  fire  waste  in  the  mills  and  factories  of 
New  England.  And  yet  you  know  that  the  risks  involved  can  almost  be 
brought  down  to  these  three:  unprotected  windows;  unprotected  openings — 
unprotected  lateral  and  vertical  openings;  and  improper  segregation  of  the 
different  uses  of  fire  that  may  be  carried  on  in  any  industry.  Those  are  the 
cardinal  things,  and  just  as  cardinal  and  true  today  as  they  were  in  the 
first  days  when  this  subject  was  taken  up. 

So   this   group   went   on  in  its   investigation,  because   it    occurred   in 
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making  these  investigations  that,  being  a  psychological  matter,  no  thought 
had  been  given  to  fire  protection  or  fire  prevention  at  all  in  this  country, 
and  there  were  no  rules  and  regulations  for  anything — there  were  no  regu- 
lations for  hose,  for  hydrants,  for  metal  windows,  for  fire  doors,  for  fire 
shutters,  for  the  segregation  of  devices  like  gasoline  engines  and  gasoline 
and  acetylene  lighting  matters — not  even,  at  that  day,  a  standard  for  auto- 
matic sprinklers.  The  man  who  put  them  in  might  get  a  reduction  in  rate 
in  New  York,  and  he  might  go  down  to  New  Jersey  and  exactly  duplicate 
the  installation,  and  he  would  not  get  the  same  recognition,  and  you  can 
imagine  what  confusion  would  result  from  such  want  of  uniformity  in 
regulation. 

So  it  became  clear  that  it  was  necessary  for  this  country  to  have  some 
sort  of  an  organization  that  should  produce  these  regulations  which  all 
might  adopt,  and  that  might  be  uniform  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
National  Fire  Protective  Association  was  born  in  that  impulse. 

About  the  same  time  a  young  engineer  from  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  who  was  stranded  in  Boston  on  one  of  those  high  spots 
which  do  not  mean  very  much,  struck  out  into  the  West,  where  he  might 
have  better  swimming,  and  he  produced  this  wonderful  institution,  the 
Underwriters '  Laboratories,  of  which  we  are  to  hear  later — its  distinguished 
President  is  with  us  today. 

Now,  you  see  the  country  has  to  have  something  of  that  sort,  and  Mr. 
Merrill's  genius  saw  it.  We  could  make  rules  for  metal  window  frames  and 
wire  glass — yes.  But  how  did  we  know  whether  they  might  be  rules  de- 
serving of  commendation  and  respect?  We  had  to  reproduce  in  some  way, 
experimentally,  those  conditions  which  those  in  the  field  must  have  to  meet. 
So  the  engineering  basis  of  the  National  Fire  Protective  Association  was 
furnished  by  the  Underwriters '  Laboratories  under  the  genius  of  this  man. 

But  we  found,  after  we  had  been  making  these  rules  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  years, — I  think  it  was  one  of  our  members,  who  was  a  Scotchman,  it 
was  not  John  Marshall,  but  it  was  a  Scotchman,  got  up  in  one  of  our  meet- 
ings, and,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scotch,  said  some  very  blunt  things  about 
us.  He  said,  "Here  we  are,  a  distinguished  order  of  fire  prevention  engi- 
neers, meeting  here  every  night,  exchanging  counsel,  exchanging  our  experi- 
ence, telling  what  ought  to  be  done  to  protect  against  and  prevent  the  fire 
waste,  and  yet  fire  waste  keeps  on  increasing  in  geometrical  ratio.  What 
good  are  we  doing?  We  are  not  achieving  the  result  for  which  we  were 
organized.  We  are  making  beautiful  standards — yes — and  passing  them 
up  to  the  Naitonal  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  the  National  Board  of 
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Fire  Underwriters  is  very  generously  publishing  them  and  spreading  them 
throughout  the  country.  TEe  people  have  at  hand  the  knowledge  and  the 
information,  but  it  is  not  being  used.  And  yet  this  tremendous  waste  is 
going  on. ' '  So  we  saw  that  not  only  was  it  the  duty  of  our  Association, 
knowing  the  conditions,  to  continue  to  make  those  standards  and  promulgate 
them  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  but  it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  induce  the 
American  people  to  adopt  them.  And  that  was  a  job  big  enough  for  any- 
body. I  think  we  had  $200  in  the  treasury  with  which  to  educate  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  thought  we  would  spend  it  all  at  one  splash.  So  we  got  out 
a  bulletin,  giving  the  details  of  the  fire  waste  as  far  as  they  could  be  given 
in  a  reasonable  space,  indicating  the  economic  significance  of  fire  waste,  the 
tremendous  economic  burden  upon  the  country,  and  we  sent  that  to  every 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  it  went  into  editorial 
waste  baskets  from  Nova  Scotia  to  San  Diego.  The  editors  didn't  know 
anything  more  about  this  problem  and  the  tremendous  waste  of  $300,000,000 
a  year  than  the  man  in  the  street.  It  was  entirely  remote  from  the  American 
psychology. 

Well,  we  were  rather  discouraged.  Several  editors  wrote  back  and 
said  if  the  insurance  companies  wanted  advertising,  their  rates  were  so 
much  per  line.  They  never  dreamed  that  we  were  an  innocent  body  of  en- 
gineers, trying  to  do  good  for  the  country.  One  or  two  wrote  back,  sug- 
gesting that  this  was  probably  the  advance  circular  of  some  fire  extinguish- 
ing advertisement,  and  their  columns  were  always  open  for  advertising. 
It  was  a  pretty  hopeless  proposition,  gentlemen.  We  realized  the  importance 
of  it,  and  we  discused  it  in  our  meetings,  trying  to  find  some  way  to  break 
through  this  conspiracy — it  was  not  a  conspiracy  of  silence,  but  it  was  a 
conspiracy  of  ignorance — nobody  knew  anything  about  it. 

But  there  was  one  man,  a  Bostonian,  too,  the  editor  of  the  "Boston 
Sunday  Herald, "  Mr.  Buxton,  who  read  it.  How  he  happened  to  read  it,  I 
don't  know,  unless  it  is  that  he  lives  in  Boston,  where  they  still  do  read. 
He  sent  down  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Goddard,  who  was  then  president,  and  said,  "I 
am  amazed  at  these  figures.  This  is  simply  astounding.  We  think  the  coun- 
try should  know  about  it. ' '  ' '  Well, ' '  we  said,  ' '  that 's  what  we  thought. 
But  the  country  evidently  didn't  want  to  know  about  it.  We  have  done  our 
best;  we  have  exhausted  our  resources.  What  are  we  to  do?"  He  replied, 
"You  get  up  a  page  for  the  l Boston  Sunday  Herald'  and  we  will  print  it 
with  editorial  comment.  We  will  at  least  do  that  much  for  New  England" 
— the  "Herald,"  of  course,  goes  all  over  New  England  and  one  or  two 
copies  go  outside.     (Laughter.) 
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Well,  we  got  up  this  page.  I  helped  get  it  up  myself.  I  really  think 
it  was  probably  the  most  remarkable  page  that  was  ever  written  anywhere. 
Mr.  Buxton  had  his  staff  artists  surround  it  with  flames  and  firemen  and 
boys  being  thrown  out  of  four-story  windows  while  feather  beds  were  being 
carried  down — you  know  what  the  staff  artist  can  do  when  he  once  starts 
out  to  make  a  Sunday  page.  Well,  that  went  out  through  the  country,  and 
what  they  would  not  take  from  us;  the  exchanges  of  the  "Herald,"  some  of 
them  took  from  the  pages  of  the  "Herald."  It  was  reprinted  in  part,  not 
in  whole  but  in  part,  and  some  of  these  editors  sent  out  in  their  own  towns 
and  had  certain  surveys  made  of  plague  spots  and  conflagration  hazards, 
and  wrote  about  it,  and  we  got  this  stuff  back  from  the  press  clipping 
bureaus,  and  of  course  we  immediately  wrote  the  editors,  complimenting 
them  on  their  intelligence  in  discovering  this  state  of  affairs,  and  asking  if 
we  might  put  them  on  our  mailing  list  and  send  them  this  stuff  regularly, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  wrote  back  and  said  yes,  we  might,  and  we  have  got 
them  on  to  this  day,  and  we  send  them  this  stuff  and  very  frequently  we 
get  a  good  editorial.  If  we  strike  some  dramatic  fire  that  we  want  to  get  to 
the  attention  of  the  people,  we  get  out  a  bulletin  and  send  it  around,  and 
we  are  almost  sure  in  twenty  or  thirty  papers  in  the  United  States  that  will 
comment  on  it,  perhaps  with  our  conclusions,  and  say,  "These  are  the  con- 
clusions regarding  this  fire:  It  was  not  necessary,  it  ought  never  to  have 
started,  it  ought  never  to  have  spread,  ought  never  to  have  resulted  in  a 
conflagration. ' ' 

But  even  that  did  not  get  us  anywhere.  What  are  twenty  or  thirty 
newspapers  in  this  vast  nation,  including  Canada,  because  Canada  is  as  bad 
as  we  are — in  fact,  a  little  worse,  although  we  thought  we  were  the  worst 
one  on  earth.  Their  loss  is  $50  per  capita,  and  ours  about  $3.  So  we  con- 
cluded that  we  must  find  some  way  to  break  this  conspiracy  of  silence.  We 
had  one  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men.  You  know 
who  the  credit  men  are — the  fellows  who  pass  on  the  credit  of  the  patrons 
in  all  the  big  mercantile  institutions  in  the  country.  They  are  very  keen 
men,  and  they  have  a  lot  of  interest  in  selling  goods,  and  they  want  to  know 
they  will  get  their  money  out  of  goods  before  they  may  burn.  So  they  have 
a  real  interest  in  this  thing.  They  had  a  secretary  at  that  time,  a  man 
named  Charles  E.  Meek,  of  New  York.  He  ought  not  to  be  named  "Meek," 
for  certainly  that  was  not  one  of  his  characteristics.  He  is  a  banker. 
Meek,  though,  along  with  other  bankers,  had  ideas,  some  of  them  unselfish. 
I  was  sitting  in  Meek's  office  one  day  and  told  him  our  trouble.  I  said, 
"What  are  we  going  to  do?     You  have  an  organization  with  your  chapters 
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all  over  the  country,  live,  alert  fellows.  Can't  you  do  something  to  help 
us?"  He  thought  it  over,  and  he  said,  "How  good  a  traveler  are  you?" 
I  said,  ' '  I  am  a  good  traveler. ' '  He  said,  ' i  I  am  Secretary  of  this  thing, 
and  once  a  year  I  have  to  make  a  tour  of  all  these  branches  or  local  organ- 
izations in  about  sixty  or  seventy  of  the  cities  of  the  country.  I  go  and- 
meet  their  committees  during  the  day,  and  generally  have  a  meeting  at 
night.  But  I  don't  have  much  to  say  to  them  that  I  can't  say  during  the 
day.  I  generally  tell  them  how  glad  I  am  to  see  them,  and  what  a  good 
Secretary  I  am,  and  things  of  that  sort.  If  you  want  to,  we  will  make  these 
meetings  fire  prevention  meetings,  and  we  will  see  if  we  can  start  some- 
thing. ' '  Of  course,  the  credit  men  don 't  know  anything  about  the  N.  F. 
P.  A.  or  its  work.  But  the  arrangement  was  made,  and  we  left  New  York 
and  went  along  up  the  Hudson  and  then  went  through  Buffalo,  through 
Cleveland,  and  then  out  to  the  Northwest  and  down  here  to  San  Francisco, 
down  to  San  Diego,  up  to  Salt  Lake  and  Denver,  then  down  through  Texas 
and  around  up  through  the  Atlantic  ports  to  Baltimore,  Washington,  and 
back  to  New  York.  It  took  us  about  sixty-four  or  sixty-five  days,  and  we 
had  sixty  meetings,  I  think,  and  arranged  one  ofter  another,  just  like  a 
vaudeville  performance.  They  didn't  care  when  they  had  their  meeting 
through  the  month,  and  they  would  say,  "We  will  have  Mr.  Meek  on  the 
second  or  the  third  or  the  fourth  or  the  fifth. ' '  And  there  were  speeches 
and  there  were  dinners  with  talks  after  dinner.  The  main  thing  was  that  I 
should  write  out  to  each  of  these  places  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  for 
all  the  newspapers  the  speech  I  wished  I  might  have  delivered — it  was  a 
good  speech,  written  very  carefully  for  reading,  you  know — not  for  listen- 
ing to,  but  for  reading.  And  of  course  you  know  all  of  the  local  secretaries 
naturally  wanted  their  meeting  to  be  successful,  and,  this  being  a  new  thing, 
it  sort  of  gave  them  a  new  public  setting,  you  see,  as  having  the  good  of 
the  country  at  heart,  not  merely  credit.  In  some  places  they  took  hold  of 
the  matter  in  fine  shape,  but  all  of  them  did  the  fine  thing.  They  would 
arrange  this  dinner  and  invite  the  fire  chief  and  the  fire  commissioner  and 
the  mayor,  when  he  would  come;  and  I  remember  in  Nashville,  Tennessee — 
no,  it  was  somewhere  else — the  mayor  introduced  me  and  then  went  to  sleep 
on  the  table.  He  was  a  perfect  gentleman — no  one  was  ever  introduced  in 
more  classic  way  than  I  was.  But  then,  he  was  tired,  and  had  to  lie  clown, 
and  I  spoke  over  his  dead  body,  so  to  speak.  I  will  never  hear  the  last 
of  that. 

Well,  we  wrote  out  those  things  and  sent  them  on  in  manifold  to  local 
secretaries,   and   the  local  secretaries  notified  all  the   distinguished  persons 
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to  come  to  this  dinner,  architects  and  engineers  and  everybody  who  ought 
to  have  an  interest  in  this  thing,  and  they  usually  came  as  people  do  to  every 
dinner,  and  we  had  good  crowds  wherever  we  went.  But  before  the  dinner 
the  manuscript  was  taken  around  to  the  newspaper  offices,  and  the  secretary 
would  say  there,  ' l  We  are  going  to  have  a  big  dinner,  a  very  important 
meeting  tonight,  and  we  want  you  to  give  us  proper  space. ' '  And  you 
know  here  is  the  point,  that  these  men,  these  credit  men,  represented  firms 
which  do  the  advertising.  And  when  any  newspaper  hears  a  noise  like  an 
advertisement,  the  editor  concludes  that  the  matter  is  of  public  interest. 
So  we  got  columns  of  space  in  all  these  papers  all  over  the  country;  there 
would  be  a  column  or  a  column  and  a  half  of  this  stuff  which  we  wanted 
the  people  to  read.  And  that  was  all  done  by  the  help  of  the  resourceful 
Mr.  Meek.  And  that  is  the  way  we  really  got  this  thing  under  way  in  the 
country.  Not  only  did  we  get  to  the  people  with  this  information  and, 
incidentally,  educate  the  editors,  because  when  they  read  the  copy  they  saw, 
being  men  of  brains,  that  it  was  an  important  thing,  it  educated  them — but 
not  only  that,  we  met  friends  of  these  credit  men,  groups  of  them,  all  over 
the  country;  they  got  a  lot  of  advertising  out  of  it;  it  gave  them,  as  I  say, 
a  new  public  setting;  they  were  interested;  it  gave  us  in  Boston  a  splendid 
corresponding  group,  men  we  can  write  to  in  these  towns.  We  can  now — 
they  are  all  affiliated  with  us,  ready  for  any  information  to  come  from  the 
insurance  brain.  So  that  we  really  got  our  educational  work  under  way  in 
this  indirect  method. 

Then  we  went  on  tackling  other  things.  We  found  then,  that  was 
about  twelve  years  ago,  that  we  were  not  using  the  fire  departments  in  the 
country  as  we  ought  to  use  them.  It  was  an  American  belief  that  fire 
departments  were  for  extinguishing  fires.  We  granted  they  were,  but  we 
overlooked  the  tremendous  potential  value  they  had  as  fire  prevention 
agencies.  Here  were  these  firmen,  all  capable  of  training  to  at  least  make 
them  good  fire  inspectors,  and,  instead  of  sitting  around  the  firehouses 
playing  checkers  and  reading  the  ' '  Police  Gazette, ' '  the  idea  was  to  get 
them  out  and  make  them  make  these  inspections,  and  they  were  perfectly 
willing  to  do  it,  because  it  gave  them  a  new  public  setting  and  some  public 
importance  to  feel  that  they  were  becoming,  in  a  sense,  the  conservators  of 
the  city  in  entirely  a  new  way.  And  we  began  that  agitation  for  regular 
inspection  by  uniformed  firemen,  and  that  spread  rapidly,  although  twelve 
years  ago  it  was  unknown.  We  started  out  in  1911  at  Cincinnati,  and  the 
fire  chief  was  opposed  to  it  there.  "Let  me  have  the  fire, "  he  said; 
"that's  what  I'm  here  for."     You  know  oftentimes  the  fire  will  do  about 
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$10  worth  of  damage  and  the  water  about  ten  thousand.  There  are  a  few 
of  that  sort  of  fire  chiefs  still  left  in  the  country,  but  most  of  them  realize 
that  if  fires  can  be  prevented,  it  is  a  better  thing,  and  that  it  does  not  in 
any  sense  leave  them  without  a  job,  and  that  they  are  there  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  serve  as  the  conservators  as  well  as  the  protectors  of  their  city. 

Well,  that  idea  grew.  You  know  there  are  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
two  departments,  the  fire  prevention  and  the  fire  extinguishing  departments, 
under  the  Fire  Commission.  And  I  understand  that  San  Francisco  has 
recently  inaugurated  a  fire  inspection  department  under  Fire  Chief  Murphy. 
You  hadn't  it  when  I  was  out  here  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  They  had  such 
a  system  at  the  World's  Fair.  I  am  very  glad  for  San  Francisco's  sake 
that  it  has  come  back  and  started  anew,  and  I  hope  it  will  endure,  because 
it  is  an  exceedingly  good  thing. 

So  we  worked  on  the  fire  marshal  bills  in  the  States,  we  worked  on 
fire  education  in  the  schools,  we  began  to  agitate  for  Fire  Prevention  Day, 
and  this  year  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  time — or 
rather,  it  is  "last  year"  now — issued  a  proclamation  to  that  effect.  Grad- 
ually we  got  all  those  things  started  and  under  operation,  and  they  are  all 
working  today. 

And  yet,  when  we  look  at  the  tremendous  total  of  the  fire  waste,  it 
makes  us  feel  that  we  have  not  made  very  great  progress.  However,  we 
must  have  made  progress.  We  have  undoubtedly,  and  the  future  will  begin 
to  show  results  of  the  efforts  of  our  membership  now,  which,  as  we  have  a 
chapter  in  San  Francisco,  you  know  something  about — we  have  about  5000 
members  throughout  the  country,  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  who  are  thinking 
these  things,  and  as  industries  awake  to  the  importance  of  constant  fire 
prevention  and  fire  protection,  they  appoint  local  safety  engineers  and  those 
men  logically  come  into  our  membership,  and  not  only  help  us,  but  we  help 
them  to  spread  the  light  throughout  the  country  in  that  way.  So  that  I  feel 
sure  that  I  can  properly  say  that  our  educational  work  is  beginning  to  go. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  our  present  work.  Our  plan 
is  the  fixing  of  the  cost  of  extinguishing  a  fire  upon  the  man  who  disobeys 
the  fire  prevention  order.  You  know  in  France,  if  you  have  a  fire  and  that 
fire  goes  out  of  your  premises  and  damages  your  neighbor 's  property,  you 
have  to  pay  your  neighbor's  loss.  That  is  very  educative.  In  Germany,  in 
many  cities,  the  policeman  calls  upon  you  and  he  looks  you  up,  and  you  go 
before  a  very  stern  jury  the  next  day  and  prove  you  could  not  have  pre- 
vented that  fire  by  any  effort  of  yours.  If  you  can't  prove  it,  you  have  to 
pay  the  loss  yourself,  and  you  have  to  pay  the  city  for  the  luxury  of  using 
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unnecessarily  the  fire  department.  And  that  gave  us  the  idea  in  this  coun- 
try. Under  the  common  law,  a  neighbor  is  liable  to  his  neighbor  for  a  fire 
caused  by  his  carelessness.  But  psychologically,  we  are  on  the  wrong  track 
there.  Just  as  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  Mr.  Clarke,  said,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  convict,  it  is  difficult  to  get  people  to  move  in  the  matter  of  incen- 
diarism— speaking,  of  course,  of  the  unconscious  incendiary  who  exceeds, 
in  number  the  conscious  incendiary  by  a  good  many  millions  in  this  country. 
But  if  a  man  runs  into  us  with  his  automobile,  we  have  the  law  on  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  burns  our  house,  he  goes  Scot  free — meaning  here 
that  if  our  house  burns  as  the  result  of  a  fire  in  his.  Yet  he  is  just  as 
responsible  in  the  one  case,  perhaps,  as  in  the  other.  There  is  a  distinct 
act  of  carelessness  there.     Ninety  percent  of  fires  are  caused  by  carelessness. 

So  we  thought  we  would  begin  in  this  country  a  campaign,  not  for 
making  this  personal  liability  of  the  neighbor,  because  it  already  exists,  as 
attorneys  confidently  have  said,  but  to  get  people  to  sue  under  that  law. 
They  are  reluctant  to  do  that,  because  they  have  this  notion  that  the  man 
who  has  had  a  fire  has  met  with  a  misfortune.  The  European  notion  is  that 
a  man  who  has  a  fire  has  done  an  unpardonable  act;  he  has  picked  the 
pocket  of  his  neighbor,  and  the  law  presupposes  his  guilt,  the  burden  of 
proof  being  upon  him  to  show  that  he  is  not  guilty — he  is  regarded  as  a 
public  offender. 

So  we  thought  that,  for  educational  purposes,  we  would  start  this  sort 
of  legislation,  fixing  the  cost  for  using  the  fire  department  upon  the  person 
who  disobeys  the  fire  prevention  order.  And  about  the  time  we  started 
that  campaign  there  was  elected  a  reform  mayor  in  New  York,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Mitchell  had  a  Fire  Commissioner,  appointed  as  Fire  Commissioner  of 
New  York  a  man  named  Eobert  Adamson,  Bob  Adamson,  we  call  him,  and 
he  did  something  which  is  unknown  in  the  annals  of  official  life  of  New 
York — he  read  the  charter  of  the  city,  and  he  saw  in  that  charter  a  clause 
that,  if  a  man  disobeys  a  fire  prevention  order  and  a  fire  results  and  the 
city  is  put  to  expense  for  extinguishing  that  fire,  he  is  liable  to  the  city  for 
the  expense  incurred.  The  Greenwood  Cemetery  Company,  an  organization 
downtown  that  has  a  three-story  building  of  caskets  packed  in  excelsior,  and 
that  is  a  kind  of  stuff  that  makes  such  a  vicious  fire,  had  its  establishment 
catch  fire,  and  it  was  a  bad  fire,  several  firemen  overcome  by  smoke  and  one 
or  two  injured,  and  Adamson  figured  out  the  cost  to  the  city  of  extinguish- 
ing the  fire  at  $2500.  He  saw  this  in  the  charter,  and  so  he  sent  a  bill  to 
the  Greenwood  Cemetery  Company,  and  he  said  to  them,  "You  have  dis- 
obeyed this  order;   you  are  liable  for  this  expense. ' '     They  don't  do  any- 
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thing  else  in  New  York  but  disobey  Orders — never  think  of  obeying  them — 
so  of  course  they  sent  it  back  with  their  compliments,  and  said,  "We  don't 
propose  to  pay  the  $2500.  So  Mr.  Adamson  had  to  bring  suit,  and  he 
brought  suit  in  the  lower  court,  and  the  lower  court  threw  the  case  out  and 
found  for  the  defendant,  saying,  "Is  not  the  defendant  a  taxpayer?  They 
support  the  fire  department,  and  why  should  they  not  use  it  every  day  and 
twice  on  Sundays  if  they  want  to?"  "But,"  said  Mr.  Adamson,  "here  is 
the  law,  here  is  the  charter,  which  says  you  are  liable,  and  here  is  the  order 
issued  two  years  ago  for  you  to  install  automatic  sprinklers,  and  you  haven 't 
done  it,  and  you  had  the  fire  and  it  has  cost  the  city  $2500.  We  have  a 
case  against  you. ' '  So  he  appealed  the  suit  to  the  higher  court,  and  that 
higher  court  being  made  up  of  superior  men,  as  they  sometimes  are,  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  lower  court  and  said,  "Certainly  the  Commis- 
sioner has  a  case/'  and  he  got  $1500.  And  then  the  International  Film 
Corporation,  or  one  of  those  organizations  of  that  kind  downtown  that  ought 
not  to  be  there,  had  a  fire,  and  they  found  that  they  had  had  an  order  a  few 
months  previous  that  they  had  not  obeyed,  and  they  went  down  to  Mr. 
Adamson,  and  they  said,  "How  much  is  it,  please?"  and  it  was  $750,  and 
they  paid  it.     They  got  off  cheap. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  the  thing.  We  can't  go  on  educating  the  grown- 
ups forever.  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  in  the  schools,  but  the  idea  is 
the  heads  of  our  grown-ups  are  so  reprehensible  that  we  have  got  to  get  at 
them  through  the  pocket  nerve.  And  so  we  are  going  at  it  in  this  way,  and 
the  fire  "marshals,  at  their  meeting  in  New  York  in  December,  voted  unani- 
mously to  go  home  to  their  cities  and  put  in  these  bills  into  their  State 
Legislatures,  and  they  are  being  put  in  everywhere — one  is  going  into  the 
California  Legislature,  one  is  now  already  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 
And  even  if  they  do  not  pass  the  first  time,  the  educative  value  of  getting 
them  discussed  in  the  newspapers  and  making  the  legislators  investigate  the 
reason  for  such  drastic  legislation  as  it  may  seem  to  them,  will  be  very  great. 
We  are  getting  the  entering  wedge  into  this  thing,  and  we  believe  that, 
with  your  help,  we  shall  finally  win.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  John  Marshall,  Jr. :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen : 
I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  everyone  persent  in 
this  room  when  I  say  that  we  have  all  listened  with  great  in- 
terest and  profit  and  pleasure  to  the  very  able  address  by  our 
good  friend,  Mr.  Wentworth.     He  has  come  a  very  long  dis- 
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tance,  practically  four  thousand  miles,  to  bring  us  this  mes- 
sage. He  was  at  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  be  with  us,  and  in 
order  that  we  may  show  our  appreciation  of  his  kindness  and 
goodness  today,  I  move  you  that  we  express  our  appreciation 
by  a  rising  vote  of  thanks.     (Applause). 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion,  and  I  call 
upon  those  who  favor  it  to  rise.     It  is  unanimous. 

Mr.  Wentworth:  It  is  very  kind  of  you  gentlemen,  I  am 
sure,  and  I  feel  it. 

The  President:  When  I  received  Mr.  Wentworth 's  word 
that  he  would  use  his  very  best  efforts  to  make  train  connec- 
tions to  get  here,  I  thought  of  the  enthusiasm  he  has  in  this 
w^ork,  which  this  visit  at  such  pains  on  his  part  puts  keen 
emphasis  upon,  and  I  know  that  we  all,  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  appreciate  it.  And  then  he  said  Mr.  Merrill  would 
be  with  him.  So  Mr.  Merrill  will  now  tell  us  of  the  under- 
writers' laboratories,  as  they  go  along  with  the  fire  prevention 
work.  I  present  to  you,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Merrill,  of  Chicago. 
(Applause.) 
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UNDERWRITERS '  LABORATORIES 

By  W.  H.  Merrill,  President  of  the  Underwriters '  Laboratories,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  What  I  have  to  say  to  you  will  be  very 
brief.  Perhaps  I  might  explain  to  you  gentlemen,  while  these  men  who  are 
changing  the  stage  setting  and  taking  what  my  friend  Wentworth  calls  the 
pulpit  and  putting  it  over  here,  something  about  his  methods. 

The  President:  Yes; — go  ahead. 

Mr.  Merrill:  You  see,  we  came  out  in  the  train  together;  we  have 
been  together  for  three  days,  and  it  only  took  us  the  first  two  days  to  settle 
all  the  national  and  international  problems  to  our  satisfaction,  and  so  for 
the  last  twenty-four  hours  we  turned  to  the  diversion  of  trying  to  kid  some- 
body.    The  train  was  a  magnificent  palace  car  affair — 

Mr.  Wentworth  (Interrupting)  :  Stop  right  there. 

Mr.  Merrill:  Well,  anyway,  whenever  we  came  to  an  appropriate 
place,  I  would  take  Frank  by  the  arm,  and  I  would  quietly  work  the  dis- 
count for  members  of  the  clergy.  We  got  it  over  a  couple  of  times,  and  so 
no  wonder  a  mere  look  at  the  pulpit  was  enough  for  him. 

He  hasn't  told  you  half  of  that  great  tour  of  Wentworth  and  Meek, 
which  was  country-wide,  and  which  did  an  enormous  amount  of  good.  They 
had  a  great  deal  that  both  of  them  used  to  spring  in  every  speech  they 
made.  When  they  would  come  to  a  station,  they  would  find  no  horse-drawn 
vehicle  there,  and  would  call  up  the  hotel  and  go  up  in  an  old  rattle-trap, 
and  the  line  of  speech  then  was,  "As  we  drove  through  your  beautiful  city 
tonight,  we  saw  it  was  about  to  turn  down, "  etcetera;  and  then  when  they 
got  an  old,  crazy  taxi,  the  talk  was,  "When  we  motored  through  your  beau- 
tiful city. ' '    That  got  lots  of  pictures  in  the  paper  for  them. 

UNDERWRITERS  '  LABORATORIES 

Underwriters '  Laboratories,  Inc.,  is  the  technical  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Fire  and  Accident  Prevention.  Education  is  the  one  underlying 
and  essential  element  in  the  fight  against  the  nation's  appalling  loss  of  life 
and  property  from  fire  and  accident,  and  the  Laboratories  afford  means  of 
studying  machinery,  devices,  and  apparatus  in  their  relation  exclusively 
to  safety. 

From  small  beginnings  as  a  wire  testing  shop,  established  in  1893,  the 
Laboratories  have  grown  to  their  present  international  importance  with  a 
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headquarters  staff  of  145  and  agencies  in  131  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  In  1901  they  were  incorporated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  whose  financial  backing  enabled  the 
management  to  secure  proper  buildings,  equipment,  and  staff,  and  to  lay 
out  a  plan  of  action  which  has  made  them  self-supporting. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Laboratories  is  Service,  not  Profit.  While- 
a  fee  is  charged  manufacturers  submitting  materials  for  test,  this  is  so 
graded  as  to  cover  the  actual  cost  plus  a  small  percentage  for  maintenance 
only. 

No  one  receives  a  dividend.  The  Laboratories  do  no  consulting  or  com- 
mercial work  and  are  not  in  competition  with  any  technical,  scientific,  or 
engineering  organization.  Their  sole  function  is  to  secure  and  disseminate 
information  regarding  the  fitness  of  the  devices  inspected  for  the  uses  to 
which  they  will  be  put.  They  establish  a  safe  minimum  of  excellence,  and 
make  no  attempt  to  discriminate  among  such  articles  as  exceed  that  min- 
imum. 

The  main  offices  and  testing  plant  occupy  a  three-story  building  at 
207  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago.  It  has  a  frontage  of  266  feet  and  a  floor 
area  of  upward  of  50,000  square  feet,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of 
fire  resistive  construction  in  existence.  It  is  built  wholly  of  brick,  terra 
cotta,  stone,  concrete,  and  steel,  and  is  equipped  throughout  with  steel  fur- 
niture, cabinets,  and  filing  cases.  Only  the  chairs  are  of  wood,  and  there 
are  no  rugs  or  curtains.  All  trim  is  of  metal,  and  the  windows  are  of  wired 
glass.  Although  there  is  nothing  in  the  building  to  burn,  a  complete  auto- 
matic sprinkler  system  and  a  fire  extinguisher  equipment  are  provided,  and 
fire  doors  are  placed  on  all  floors  where  they  would  be  required  under  or- 
dinary conditions.  The  building  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  object  lesson 
and  a  model  in  modern  fireproof  construction.  The  public  is  encouraged  to 
inspect  it  at  all  times. 

In  order  to  show  that  safety  and  beauty  may  go  hand  in  hand,  especial 
care  has  been  given  to  the  selection  of  the  material  used  for  interior  finish. 
Warm  toned  tapestry  brick,  tile,  and  terra  cotta  are  combined  so  artistically 
that  the  offices  compare  favorably  with  the  best  in  comfort,  dignity,  and 
architectural  beauty. 

The  second  floor  is  given  over  to  the  private  offices  of  the  executives 
and  to  the  general  administration.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  chemical  and 
electrical  laboratories,  'the  casualty  and  automotive  department,  the  draft- 
ing room,  and  certain  special  research  laboratories.  The  ground  floor  and 
the  court  contain  the  heavy  machinery,   furnaces,  machine  shops  and  tools 
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for  an  endless  variety  of  tests.  The  ponderous  column  testing  machine,  in 
which  a  full-size  column  of  steel,  concrete,  wood,  or  iron  is  subjected  to 
hydraulic  pressure  equivalent  to  anything  it  could  conceivably  bear  in  prac- 
tice and  at  the  same  time  to  direct  flames  paralleling  actual  conflagration 
conditions,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting.  Instruments  of  precision  record 
the  exact  pressure,  heat,  and  deflection  up  to  the  point  of  failure.  Safes 
are  heated  in  a*specially  designed  gas  furnace  for  a  given  number  of  hours, 
and  while  at  their  greatest  heat  are  hoisted  to  the  height  of  a  three-story 
building  and  dropped.  Flooring  and  roofing  materials  are  tested  for  fire 
resistive  qualities  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Wired  glass  windows,  automatic 
fire  doors,  fire  walls,  and  refractory  materials  are  tested  by  fire  and  while 
hot  are  deluged  with  water  from  a  fire  hose.  Everything  is  given  the  treat- 
ment it  would  get  under  the  most  severe  conditions  of  actual  service.  The 
equipment  ranges  from  giant  presses  and  tensile  machines  to  the  miniature 
pile  driver  used  to  test  the  force  necessary  to  ignite  a  match.  The  hydraulic 
equipment  is  particularly  complete,  as  hose,  sprinkler  systems,  and  valves 
form  an  important  part  of  the  daily  run  of  tests. 

In  all  this  work,  of  course,  we  are  brought  in  contact  with  a  great 
many  inventors  and  manufacturers,  each  one  of  which  has  a  natural  pride 
in  the  child  of  his  own  brain.  The  advantage  of  showing  the  inventory  or 
the  perpetrator  the  action  of  his  wares  on  the  actual  service  conditions  is 
obvious.  Theory  and  argument  and  opinions  all  differ.  But  facts,  if  you 
get  at  the  true  facts,  will  be  universally  accepted  as  a  proper  basis  for 
judgment.  Therefore,  I  remember  a  case  of  an  acetylene  manufacturer,  the 
manufacturer  of  an  acetylene  gas  machine,  who  came  in  to  see  me,  and  he 
had  one  arm  in  a  sling,  and  he  said,  ' '  I  am  the  manufacturer  of  an  acety- 
lene, and  my  machine  is  perfectly  safe. "  I  said  to  him,  "Were  you  in  an 
accident? "  and  he  said,  "No.  This  was  caused  by  the  machine  before  I 
made  this  one.  The  one  I  made  before  was  perfectly  safe. ' '  So  our  chem- 
ists and  engineers  came  back  and  reported  to  me  that  it  was  quite  probable 
that  the  second  machine,  like  the  first  one,  would  explode  if  it  had  a  little 
excess  of  the  normal  charge  of  carbide  put  in  the  water  chamber.  We  ex- 
plained the  theory  of  it  to  this  gentleman,  and  he  was  not  at  all  impressed. 
He  said,  ' '  You  may  overcharge  the  machine,  and  I  will  stand  beside  it  while 
you  operate  it,  and  I  will  smoke  a  cigar/'  I  said,  "You  may  stand  beside 
it,  if  you  will,  but  please  don 't  smoke  the  cigar,  if  you  don 't  mind. ' '  He 
agreed  not  to  smoke  the  cigar.  The  experiment  was  tried,  and  the  gentle- 
man had  a  bath  of  slush  and  carbide  and  water  all  over  him,  and  we  had  to 
turn  the  hose  on  him  to  get  him  washed  off.     Then  we  put  him  in  a  cab  and 
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sent  him  back  to  the  hotel,  and  he  went  back  a  wiser  man.  In  the  same  way 
we  often  surprise  the  man  who  ought  to  have  the  greatest  familiarity  with 
his  device,  by  showing  him  that  under  an  actual  test  and  service  conditions 
the  results  are  not  what  he  thinks  they  should  be. 

There  is  also  a  branch  at  25  City  Hall  Place,  New  York,  where  elec- 
trical tests  are  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a  resident  vice-president 
and  a  staff  of  engineers  and  inspectors. 

The  casualty  department  takes  care  of  all  devices  relating  to  indus- 
trial accident  hazard,  machinery  guards,  and  safety  appliances,  and  the 
recently  organized  automobile  department  is  concerned  with  items  of  col- 
lision, theft,  and  fire. 

Co-operation  with  the  recognized  organization  having  jurisdiction  over 
each  class  of  work  is  a  feature  of  the  Laboratories'  operations.  Arrange- 
ments also  exist  with  the  Federal  Government,  through  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  whereby  technical  matters  in  controversy 
may  be  submitted  to  either  Bureau  for  arbitration. 

Our  experience  teaches  us  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  and 
inventors  all  recognize  that  the  stock  fire  insurance  companies  are  probably 
the  best  judges,  should  be  the  best  judges,  of  the  merits  of  a  fire  extin- 
guisher or  anything  of  that  kind.  For,  in  common  with  the  inventor,  they 
have  a  selfish  interest  in  having  a  good  fire  extinguisher,  in  recommending 
a  fire  extinguisher  that  will  promptly  put  out  a  fire  if  it  is  promptly  used 
and  properly  used.  And  there  we  found  this  problem:  Supposing  our  en- 
gineers and  our  advisors  the  country  over,  and  our  council,  form  one  opinion 
as  the  result  of  test  data^  and  the  manufacturer  differs  from  us.  Of  course, 
we  can  appeal  to  the  courts,  and  he  can  spend  and  we  can  spend  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  separate  his  and  our  bright  young  lives  in  taking  up  the 
tribune,  few  of  whom  would  know  what  we  were  trying  to  talk  about.  It  is 
an  expert  matter.  So  the  laboratory  established  this  policy:  that  in  a  case 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  continuing  to  exist  between  any  man  who  comes 
there  for  a  test  and  the  engineers  and  other  advisors  of  the  laboratory  who 
finally  pass  on  the  report,  that  the  laboratories  would  agree  in  advance  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  or  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  the  Federal  Government,  after  we  had  been  down  to  Washington  and 
perfected  an  arrangement  whereby  those  Bureaus  would  give  us  a  bank  of 
judges  of  five  of  their  best  experts  on  any  matter  that  might  come  up  in 
controversy.  That  is  very  interesting — it  is  very  much  like  some  of  these 
commercial  courts  that  have  been  established  in  Canada,  and  arbitration 
courts,   and  other   decision  tribunals   that   have  been   established  elsewhere. 
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We  have  had  a  couple  of  such  appeal  cases,  both  with  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  they  gave  us  in  each  case  five  experts. 
One  was  an  electrical  case,  and  they  gave  us  five  of  the  best  electrical  and 
physical  engineers  in  the  country,  and  testimony  was  elicited  before  them 
on  both  sides  for  four  or  five  days,  and  then  we  went  off  on  our  own  account 
and  spent  six  or  seven  weeks  in  test  work  of  our  own  to  countercheck  all  of 
our  test  data.  Of  course,  we  won  the  case — we  were  right.  But  every  tech- 
nical paper  in  the  country  came  out  and  commented  on  the  expert  judges, 
the  fact  of  the  expert  judges  passing  on  expert  matters.  And  it  is  a  great, 
big,  fine  solution,  too,  for  the  pocket  of  the  laboratories  and  the  pockets  of 
the  insurance  companies  that  support  the  laboratories,  over  the  needless 
possible  legal  costs.  Because  no  court  in  the  country,  knowing  of  that 
arrangement,  will  listen  very  interestedly  or  very  long  to  a  man  who  either 
refuses  to  accept  that  proposition,  or,  having  accepted  the  proposition  and 
losing  his  case,  afterwards  appeals  to  the  courts.  And  the  only  thing  that 
we  can  see  that  a  man  could  do,  if  he  should  say  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  our  Federal  authorities — the  only  thing  I  can  see 
for  him  to  do  is  to  move  out  of  the  country  and  go  to  a  country  where  there 
in  some  Federal  authority  more  to  his  liking.  I  think  that  is  a  very,  very  in- 
teresting arrangement  that  we  have  at  Washington,  and  thus  far,  in  the  past 
six  or  eight  years,  in  which  it  has  been  in  existence,  it  has  been  called  upon 
to  act  only  twice,  and  in  both  cases  the  laboratories  were  successful  in  their 
contention. 

Devices  submitted  to  the  Laboratories  for  listing  are  first  tested  by  the 
engineers  in  charge  of  the  special  class  of  work  to  which  they  apply.  The 
standards  to  which  such  devices  must  attain  to  receive  approval  are  not 
arbitrary,  nor  are  they  the  result  of  the  Laboratories 1  researches  alone. 
They  are  determined  by  the  best  recognized  practice  and  in  consultation  with 
so-called  industry  conferences  appointed  from  the  most  prominent  experts 
in  their  special  fields.  An  important  feature  of  the  Laboratories'  service 
is  the  advice  and  assistance  they  are  enabled  to  give  to  manufacturers  in 
perfecting  devices  shown  by  the  preliminary  tests  to  be  sub-standard.  When 
a  favorable  report  has  been  rendered  by  the  engineers  of  tests  it  is  not  yet 
ready  to  issue,  but  is  first  submitted  to  one  of  four  Councils — Fire,  Casualty, 
Electrical,  or  Automobile — for  confirmation,  amendment,  or  rejection  by 
letter  ballot.  The  total  of  the  Council  memberships  is  115.  The  Councils 
are  composed  of  experts,  scientists,  engineers,  and  insurance  officials,  having 
no  connection  with  any  manufacturing  or  merchandising  organization.  If 
the  vote  of  the  Council  is  favorable  the  device  passes  into  the  class  of  listed 
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articles.  A  summary  of  the  report  printed  on  a  card,  which  is  filed  with 
others  according  to  classification,  and  cabinets  containing  these  card  sys- 
tems are  maintained  in  the  offices  of  the  principal  board  of  underwriters 
and  inspection  bureaus  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  by  many  public 
and  private  organizations,  Government,  State,  and  Municipal  departments. 
Lists  of  inspected  appliances  are  also  freely  distributed  to  persons  inter- 
ested, especially  to  builders  and  building  owners,  architects,  electrical  con- 
tractors,— every  one,  in  short,  who  has  the  selection  of  materials,  machinery 
or  devices  bearing  upon  safety  of  property  and  life.  The  Laboratories '  lists 
eliminate  chance  and  place  in  the  hands  of  responsible  persons  a  certain 
means  of  determining  what  is  worthy  of  confidence.  The  listing  of  any 
device  is  in  itself  a  favorable  report,  reduced  to  its  shortest  terms.  Should 
the  complete  report  be  required  it  may  be  had  by  persons  showing  a  proper 
reason  for  asking  it. 

In  order  that  any  device,  once  passed  and  listed,  shall  be  known  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  excellence  certified  by  the  Laboratories'  favorable 
action,  three  forms  of  follow-up  service  have  been  adopted,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  selected  by  the  manufacturer.  The  oldest  of  these,  re-examination 
service,  consists  of  tests  made  from  time  to  time  of  samples  obtained  in 
the  open  market  by  the  Laboratories '  representatives.  The  manufacturer  is 
advised  of  any  finding  that  indicates  deterioration  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  corrections.  Should  these  tests  show  that  the  device  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  sub-standard,  approval  is  withheld,  until  the  original 
excellence  is  re-established. 

Inspection  service,  the  second  form  of  follow-up,  comprises  tests  made 
by  Laboratories '  engineers  at  the  factory  during  manufacture.  The  results 
are  the  same  as  in  the  re-examination  service,  but  the  plan  is  considered 
someAvhat  more  effective  as  coming  closer  to  the  source  of  supply  and  tend- 
ing to  correct  deviations  from  the  normal  more  promptly. 

The  third  and  best  follow-up  plan  thus  devised  is  the  label  service. 
This,  as  the  name  implies,  consists  simply  of  affixing  the  Laboratories '  label 
at  the  factory  to  such  goods  as  are  shown  to  be  standard  by  the  tests  of  the 
Laboratories'  engineers  on  the  spot.  The  labels  are  recognized  wherever 
found  and  afford  an  instant  proof  of  excellence.  A  check  is  kept  by  con- 
stant additional  tests  of  labeled  articles  bought  in  the  open  market  and  sent 
in  by  inspectors.  So  satisfactory,  both  to  manufacturer  and  user,  has  the 
label  service  become  that  upwards  of  300,000,000  labels  were  issued  during 
the  past  year,  and  it  is  customary  to  consider  the  label  a  passport  requiring 
no  further  investigation.     It  is  recognized  by  inspection  bureaus  and  boards 
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having  jurisdiction  over  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  and  appliances 
relating  to  safety  from  fire  and  accident,  not  because  of  any  authority  or 
guarantee  of  recognition  on  the  Laboratories '  part,  but  solely  owing  to  the 
reputation  built  up  and  sustained  for  upward  of  twenty-five  years.  There 
is  truth  in  the  lyrical  slogan,  "Look  for  the  label  and  you  can't  go  wrong!  " 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Grayson  Dutton :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Merrill,  possibly  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  One  is  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  workings  of  this  laboratory  twenty-odd  years  ago  when 
they  were  extremely  small — in  fact,  there  were  two  rooms  in 
the  original  Chicago  laboratories,  both  rooms  together  about 
three-quarters  -the  size  of  this,  and  I  have  watched  their  growth 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  ever  since.  I  noted  at  that  time 
the  extreme  success  that  Mr.  Merrill  was  attaining,  and  the 
extreme  satisfaction  he  took  in  his  work.  And  I  know  that  he 
will  do  anything  and  go  anywhere  to  help  put  the  work  of  the 
insurance  fraternity  through  the  laboratories  or  in  any  other 
way,  and  I  think  that  since  he  has  done  us  the  pleasure  of  com- 
ing out  here  to  read  this  paper,  that  we  should  give  him,  too, 
a  rising  vote  of  thanks.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton:  The  Underwriters'  Laboratories  has 
been  a  name  to  us  and  somewhat  of  a  myth.  We  thought  it 
existed,  we  wTere  told  it  existed,  but  I  doubt  if  any  man  here 
present  knew  very  much  about  it.  Mr.  Merrill  has  been  ex- 
tremely modest  in  outlining  what  the  laboratories  has  accom- 
plished. I  passed  through  Chicago  a  great  many  times,  and 
never  thought  it  was  worth  while  going  there,  but  a  few  months 
ago  I  was  there  again  on  the  way  East,  and,  not  being  able  to 
get  out  for  a  game  of  golf,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  kill  time 
at  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  as  walk  up  and  down  the 
street.  So  I  went  there.  Of  all  the  sights  I  saw  for  several 
months  afterwards,  there  was  nothing  that  was  as  interesting 
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or  instructive  as  the  work  done  in  the  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories. It  is  perhaps  somewhat  of  a  misnomer  now,  because  I 
find  that  they  are  taking  up  tests  for  automobiles,  bumpers, 
locks,  etcetera — while  Mir.  Merrill  was  not  present,  a  gentle- 
man took  me  around  and  explained  that  they  were  testing  locks 
for  automobiles,  and  one  man  came  in  and  said  he  had  a  per- 
fect lock  that  could  not  be  picked,  that  no  machine  equipped 
with  it  could  be  stolen,  and  he  went  on,  and  while  he  was  talk- 
ing one  of  the  men  slipped  away  for  a  minute  and  came  back 
&nd  in  a  few  moments  handed  him  over  the  lock  and  said  to 
him,  " There  is  your  lock."  I  was  going  through  the  room 
where  they  were  making  the  flash  tests  of  bottles,  and  I  told 
the  gentleman  some  of  our  experiences  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
relation  to  arson  matters,  and  where  the  bugs  out  here  had 
used  phosphorus  put  into  haystacks  and  so  forth  at  night,  and 
w^hen  the  temperature  rose,  as  the  sun  came  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  fire  broke  out,  and  the  culprit  was  miles  away,  but  that 
they  were  adopting  another  system  now,  so  that  the  fire  broke 
out  at  night,  and  they  were  using  some  chemical  that  did  cause 
the  fire.  I  didn't  think  I  wras  interesting  them  very  much,  but 
some  two  months  afterwards  I  got  quite  an  extensive  report 
from  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  giving  a  list  of  chemicals 
which  would  break  into  flame  on  coming  into  contact  with  a 
certain  amount  of  dampness,  and  I  think  that  enabled  us  to 
ascertain  the  means  these  firebugs  were  adopting  to  get  away. 

So  don't  pass  through  Chicago  without  going  to  see  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories,  and  Mr.  Merrill  has  not  told  you  a 
fraction  of  the  story.  (Applause.)  I  want  to  second  the  mo- 
tion that  we  give  Mr.  Merrill  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  those  in 
favor  of  it  will  rise.    It  is  unanimous,  Mr.  Merrill.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Merrill:     I  certainly  thank  you  gentlemen. 
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The  President :  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  haven 't  more 
time — many  good  things  could  be  said  and  many  fellows  would 
be  glad  to  talk.  We  want  to  give  you  a  little  time  before  the 
evening's  entertainment.  We  have  just  a  few  more  matters  to 
dispose  of,  and  then  we  will  be  through. 

I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Harold  to  read  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  reports  of  the  Executive  and  Library  Commit- 
tees, of  the  Treasurer,  and  the  address  of  the  President. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  REPORTS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 

AND   LIBRARY    COMMITTEES,    THE    TREASURER,    AND 

THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Fire  Underwrtiers '  Association  of  the  Pacific: 

Gentlemen:  Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  reports  of  the 
Executive  and  Library  Committees,  of  the  Treasurer,  and  the  address  of 
the  President,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

We  congratulate  the  Association  upon  its  rapid  growth  in  members 
both  as  to  active  and  associate  members.  We  endorse  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  more 
room  for  the  library  and  its  visitors.  As  we  owe  our  thanks  to  the  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific  for  the  use  of  the  room  without  expense, 
so  they  in  turn  are  benefited  by  the  increased  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  men.  The  average  of  the  lectures  delivered  before  the  associate 
members  has  been  high. 

The  Treasurer's  report,  showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  $1603.89,  is 
exceedingly  gratifying.  We  recommend  that  the  incoming  Executive  Com- 
mittee fix  upon  some  permanent  investment  for  part  of  this;  and  provide 
that  the  amount  received  from  interest  each  year  shall  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library. 

Your  President  has  reminded  us  that  of  the  32  charter  members  of 
our  association  who  organized  it  in  the  year  1876,  only  three  are  still  living. 
The  Association  must  be  of  one  mind  in  hoping  that  these  three  men,  by 
reason  of  strength,  may  yet  live  out  the  remaining  five  years  to  our  fiftieth 
anniversary. 

The  Association  was  organized  to  help  special  agents,   to  give   them- 
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opportunity  to  stand  on  their  feet,  and  to  speak  for  themselves.  As  their 
numbers  grow  larger,  the  tendency  is  to  confine  the  program  to  selected 
speakers  whose  names  are  well  known  and  to  expect  the  discusisons,  if  any, 
to  be  limited  to  those  of  managerial  rank.  A  worse  mistake  could  not  be 
made,  if  your  Committee  may  speak  plainly;  since  our  main  object  is  to 
train  the  young  men  for  higher  positions,  and  this  is  the  only  place  where 
they  may  expect  the  indulgence  and  generous  support  of  their  fellows.  We 
can  read  essays  by  practiced  writers  in  the  insurance  journals  at  any  time; 
but  we  doubt  if  there  is  anything  more  pleasing  for  a  young  special  agent 
who  attends  these  meetings  than  a  paper  prepared  by  one  he  knows,  who 
travels  in  his  own  field  and  wTho  is  but  little  older  than  himself. 

We  urge  the  need  of  more  study  of  local  conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  our  own  rating  methods.  Students  of  rating  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
prove  a  conclusion  by  figures  or  to  seem  to  do  so.  This  is  a  new  country, 
quite  different  from  the  field  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  average  altitude  of  Massachusetts  is  scarcely  more  than 
200  feet;  and  that  there  is  a  great  central  plain  across  which  the  snow  may 
sweep  from  Canada  to  New  Orleans  without  a  break.  On  the  other  hand, 
ours  is  a  region  of  great  mountains.  So  marked  is  this  difference  that  the 
average  altitude  of  Colorado  is  5000  feet  and  many  States  further  west  are 
nearly  half  this  figure. 

The  study  which  is  being  given  in  Switzerland  to  what  is  called 
' '  white  coal ' '  may  well  be  repeated  where  snowfall  and  water  power  are  too 
common  to  be  given  much  attention.  The  plan  of  rating  adopted  in  so  large 
a  part  of  the  East  is  excellent,  and  may  well  be  used  as  a  good  foundation ; 
but  training  in  this  field  has  taught  us  that  we  have  one  series  of  climatic 
conditions  in  the  Inland  Empire — the  towns  which  are  the  home  of  the  blue 
fowl,  Ritzville,  Kamiah  and  Palouse — another  in  the  great  timber  country 
on  the  western  coast  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  California — another  in  the 
interior  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  and  still  another  in  the 
deserts  of  Arizona.  What  changes  are  needed  to  fit  a  general  schedule  to 
local  conditions  like  these  cannot  be  determined  at  one  meeting,  or  by  one 
committee.  Most  of  the  men  who  will  solve  these  questions  are  growing 
up  among  us. 

We  have  rarely  read  an  address  that  was  so  full  of  the  spirit  of 
co-operation,  energy  and  good  sense;  and  we  owe  it  to  the  President  to  ex- 
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press  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Association  and  to  give  him  the  high  praise 
which  his  program  deserves. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  R.  Harold, 
Herbert  Folger, 
H.  G.  Doyle, 
Geo.  E.  Townsend, 
John  P.  Breeden. 
(Applause.) 

The  President':  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  election  of 
officers.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

In  conformity  with  Section  V  of  the  By-Laws,  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee presents  the  following  names  of  Officers  and  Committees,  to  be  voted 
upon  at  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters '  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific,  to  be  held  on  February  7th  and  8th,  1921,  in  the  Board 
Room  of  Fire  Underwriters,  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco, 
California : 

President,  William  Deans. 

Vice-President,  L.   H.   Earle. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  Hunter  Harrison. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian,  J.  P.  Moore. 

Executive  Committee,  Herbert  Folger,  T.  J.  A.  Tiedeman,  Arthur 
Brown. 

Library  Committee,  Eliot  Potter,  L.  H.  Durclen. 

Mr.  Fuller:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Secretary  cast 
the  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  gentlemen  named  to  the  re- 
spective offices  named  in  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Brown:     I  second  the  motion. 

The  President :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion, 
which  is  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  in 
favor  of  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
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Committee  for  the  offices  as  specified.    All  those  in  favor  of  the 
motion  will  say  "Aye."     Contrary,  "No."     The  ayes  have  it. 

The  Secretary :     The  ballot  is  so  cast,  Mr.  President. 

The  President:  I  therefore  declare  the  gentlemen  named 
duly  elected  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  coming  year.  Mr. 
Deans  } 

Mr.  Deans:  Gentlemen,  I  presume  from  the  standpoint  of 
ethics  it  would  have  been  appropriate  that  I  should  have  been 
absent  at  this  particular  time.  But  I  assure  you  that  I  did  not 
come  here  with  the  expectation  of  being  elected — I  came  rather 
to  hear  the  papers.  Your  Nominating  Committee,  for  reasons 
known  only  to  themselves,  has  seen  fit  to  select  me  as  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  Association,  and  you,  as  a  self- 
determining  body,  have  confirmed  their  selection.  It  is  an 
honor,  I  assure  you,  that  is  heartily  appreciated,  and,  as  you 
know,  it  can  only  come  once  to  a  man  in  his  lifetime.  In  under- 
taking the  responsibility  of  the  position,  I  am  fully  mindful 
of  the  traditions  of  the  past.  But  I  am  comforted  in  the 
thought  that  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Association  have 
always  rallied  to  the  assistance  and  support  of  the  President, 
and  therefore  I  feel  confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  maintain 
the  high  standard  that  has  been  sought  by  my  predecessors. 

Precedent  has  established  a  practice  of  having  the  Presi- 
dent-elect reserve  any  extended  remarks  he  may  happen  to  have 
for  the  banquet  in  the  evening.  And,  knowing  how  anxious 
you  all  are  to  go  out  there  and  make  the  necessary  preparations 
to  properly  enjoy  the  banquet  this  evening,  I  will  desist  from 
further  remarks  at  this  time.     I  thank  you  all.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  The  decorations  will  be  just  a  little  dif- 
ferent this  evening — it  won't  be  a  banquet,  but  a  dinner,  and 
you  will  observe  that  water  colors  will  be  the  main  feature  this 
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evening.  Mr.  Harrison,  you  have  been  elected  to  the  high  of- 
fice of  Secretary-Treasurer.     Have  you  anything  to  say? 

Mr.  Harrison:    No,  Mr.  President. 

The  President:  Are  there  any  other  matters  to  come  be- 
fore the  meeting  before  we  adjourn? 

The  Secretary:     I  move  we  now  adjourn. 

The  President :  It  is  moved  that  we  adjourn,  and,  as  there 
is  no  further  business  at  this  time,  unless  there  is  objection, 
the  meeting  will  stand  adjourned.  And  it  is  so  ordered.  We 
shall  meet  this  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  for  the  banquet. 
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THE  BANQUET 

Fairmont  Hotel,  February  9,  1921. 

7  P.  M. 

The  Toastmaster  (President  Frank  L.  Emeriek)  :  It  does 
my  heart  good,  gentlemen,  and  I  know  you  feel  the  same  way 
about  it,  to  note  that  we  have  present  at  this  banquet  this  even- 
ing the  largest  assemblage  that  ever  attended  a  banquet  of 
the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  and  that  it 
follows  the  largest  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  that  has  ever  been  recorded.  (Applause.)  The 
glooms  and  the  pessimists  of  a  year  or  so  ago  thought  that  Ave 
could  not  get  together  without  our  dear  old  friend  who  has  passed 
out,  and  that  a  dry  meeting  and  a  dry  banquet  were  unthink- 
able; and  yet  we  have  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  particularly 
this  evening,  proved  that  we  have  the  best  of  it. 

The  Toastmaster 's  function  is  not  to  make  speeches,  and  so 
I  proceed  at  once  to  the  very  great  pleasure  that  I  have  this 
evening,  that  of  introducing  my  successor,  your  newly  elected 
President,  Mr.  William  Deans — and  it  is  quite  a  comfort  to  feel 
that  someone  else  must  take  up  the  duties,  handle  the  reins,  and 
take  this  little  weight  from  my  shoulders,  and  bring  you  to  what 
you  are  looking  for.  I  present  to  you  a  man  that  you  all  know 
and  whom  you  all  love,  a  man  who  came  from  the  Northwest, 
President-elect  William  Deans.    (Applause.) 
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Address  of  President-Elect  William  Deans. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  and  Gentlemen :  Before  you  even  have  a 
chance  to  say  so,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am  perceptibly 
nervous,  notwithstanding  your  so  kindly  and  reassuring  greeting. 
You  may  recall  that  the  last  time  I  appeared  before  you,  there 
was  such  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  in  the  assemblage  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  evening  that  many  of  you  failed  to  hear  my 
message  at  all.  Since  then,  many  changes  have  taken  place — 
the  price  has  gone  up  and  the  quality  and  quantity  have  gone 
down.  Many  of  us  have  had  more  or  less  training  at  denatured 
banquets,  and  we  have  witnessed  the  ravages  and  devastation  of 
prohibition.  And  it  does  seem  as  though  we  are  gradually 
responding  to  the  refining  and  refrigerating  influences  of  the 
dry  treatment.    (Laughter.) 

I  trust  I  may  not  be  suspected  of  egotism  when  I  say  that  it 
is  a  very  distinct  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here  this  evening,  although 
waiting  for  one's  turn  in  a  program  of  this  kind  is  not  just  my 
idea  of  supreme  and  perfect  happiness. 

Speaking  of  happiness,  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  told  by 
the  gentleman  on  his  return  from  England,  where  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  elaborate  gilt  and  tinsel  pageants  celebrating  historical 
events.  On  this  particular  occasion,  one  gentleman,  very  gaily 
appareled,  said  to  a  companion  who  was  fixed  up  to  represent  a 
certain  Roman  Emperor,  i '  Are  you  Appius  Claudius  ? ' '  to  which 
his  companion  replied,  "No,  I  am  not  'appy  as  Claudius;  I  am 
un'appy  as  'elL"    (Laughter.) 

Election  to  the  office  of  President  of  this  Association  is  an 
honor  of  which  any  man  might  well  be  proud,  and  being  possessed 
of  the  average  sum  of  human  attributes,  and  having  a  working 
knowledge  of  my  own  limitations,  I  do  feel  proud  and  appre- 
ciative of  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  in  electing 
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me  to  the  office  of  President.  While  not  admitting  the  wisdom 
of  your  choice,  I  assure  you  that  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  the  meetings  which  we  have 
experienced  in  the  past. 

Looking  down  the  list  of  your,  performances,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  proportions  of  the  task.  But,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
officers  and  members,  which  has  always  so  generously  been  ren- 
dered, I  feel  that  we  will  give  a  good  account  of  ourselves. 

To  me,  this  Association  resembles  in  a  measure  a  monument, 
each  member  contributing  a  paper  adding  a  stone,  and  each 
meeting  constituting  a  tier  in  its  structure,  gradually  looming 
in  size  and  increasing  the  radius  of  its  influence.  And,  that 
being  the  case,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  member  to  do  some- 
thing to  add  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  structure.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  dilate  upon  the  splendid  achievements  of  the 
organization.  That  would  sound  somewhat  like  reading  our 
own  testaments.  You  have  had  ample  evidence  of  it  in  the 
meeting  of  the  last  two  days,  of  which  this  gathering  is  the 
fitting  climax. 

In  taking  my  position  as  President  of  this  Association, 
while  it  has  been  said  that  a  policy  is  the  best  honesty,  I  am  a 
believer  in  the  reverse  axiom  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
And  I  am  going  to  be  honest  with  you.  However  my  remarks 
may  have  sounded  to  you,  I  want  to  say  that  they  are  in  no 
sense  extemporaneous.  And  I  haven't  the  courage  to  venture 
on  the  uncharted  sea  of  oratory  and  eloquence,  which  would  quite 
likely  result  in  discomfort  to  you,  and  you  are  here  to  enjoy 
yourselves.  Looking  up  and  down  the  length  of  this  table,  I 
realize  that  there  is  talent  here  that  will  very,  very  easily  and 
very,  very  considerably  eclipse  the  few  remarks  that  I  have 
been  able  to  assemble  to  deliver  to  you  to-night.  I  want  to  say  to 
you,  however,  that  I  feel  it  a  very,  very  distinct  honor  that  has 
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been  conferred  upon  me,  and  it  will  be  my  aim,  as  I  said  before, 
to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  the  meetings  that  we  have  had 
in  the  past,  with  your  assistance. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  most  kindly  for  your  silence  during 
what  I  have  been  saying,  in  contrast  to  the  situation  a  year  ago. 
(Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster :  We  will  now  sing,  and  all  together,  gen- 
tlemen, "There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail." 

(Song.) 

The  Toastmaster :  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  L.  H.  Earl, 
our  newly  elected  Vice-President,  was  called  out  of  the  city  and 
cannot  be  with  us  this  evening.  May  we  not,  gentlemen,  arise 
and  drink  a  toast  in  this  clear  wTater?  I  give  you  the  toast, 
Mr.  Earl. 

(The  toast  was  drunk  standing.) 

The  Toastmaster:  I  now  have  pleasure,  gentlemen,  in  pre- 
senting to  you  a  man  of  your  own  city,  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  insurance  business  here  so  many  years,  a  past  President 
of  our  Association,  one  of  the  deans  of  the  Association,  in  fact, 
who  has  been  connected  with  us  for  forty  years.  He  is  going  to 
give  you  a  few  words  of  what  is  close  to  his  heart  to-night.  I 
know  you  are  all  pleased,  as  I  am  pleased,  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Rolla  V.  Watt,  of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Watt. 
(Applause.) 

Address  by  Rolla  V.  Watt. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  guests,  and  fellowT  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion :  When  your  President  invited  me  to  speak,  he  took  a  long 
chance,  and  especially  when  he  asked  me  to  say  something  with 
reference  to  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Pacific. 
I  tried  to  think  up  a  story  to  introduce  my  brief  address  this 
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evening,  and  I  couldn't  think  of  one  to  save  my  life.     So  I  will 
tell  you  a  story  that  is  not  apropos,  but  anyway,  a  story. 

Last  evening,  being  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Childrens  Hospital,  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
look  in  on  the  Mardi  Gras,  and  I  was  reminded  of  one  that  I 
heard  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  mechanic  and  earning  relatively 
a  small  salary,  and  living  plainly,  with  his  family  expenditures, 
therefore,  circumscribed,  and  who  suddenly  patented  a  very 
useful  article  which  became  immediately  popular  and  yielded 
him  very  large  returns,  so  that  he  had  plenty  of  money.  So  he 
said  to  his  wife,  "Now,  Mother,  we  have  been  poor  all  our  lives, 
and  plenty  of  money  has  now  come  to  us,  I  want  you  to  go  out 
and  buy  yourself  some  decent  clothes/ '  She  replied,  "Dad,  I 
won't  do  it.  I  am  going  to  dress  like  the  other  women." 
(Laughter.)  That  is  the  Mardi  Gras — and  that  is  all  the  relation 
there  is  between  the  story  and  what  I  have  to  say. 

I  was  not  a  charter  member  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pacific,  but  I  came  in  pretty  early,  and  knew  all 
except  two  or  three  of  the  charter  members.  There  are  just 
three  of  them  alive,  as  you  will  notice  from  the  inside  of  your 
printed  program  to-night. 

I  entered  the  insurance  business  on  the  18th  of  July,  1882, 
and,  after  Mr.  Emerick  asked  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  went  around  to  the  Underwriters'  Library  and  found  a 
set  of  ' '  Coast  Reviews, ' '  which,  by  the  way,  had  belonged  to  me, 
and  have  my  name  on  them,  because  we  had  them  in  the  office 
and  stuck  them  in  the  vault  the  morning  of  the  earthquake — and 
I  will  say  "earthquake"  here — in  1906,  and  the  set  was  saved, 
so  that  I  presented  them  to  the  Underwriters'  Library.  I  went 
around,  as  I  say,  to  look  at  the  "Coast  Reviews"  along  about 
that  time  in  1882,  to  see  if  my  advent  in  the  business  was  consid- 
ered sufficiently  important  by  the  editor  of  that  publication  to 
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make  a  note  of  it,  but  I  could  find  no  such  reference.  I  might 
mention  the  fact  as  perhaps  being  the  reason  why,  that  when  I 
came  into  the  business,  I  didn't  know  a  policy  from  a  deed — I 
never  had  any  property  and  therefore  I  had  no  occasion  for 
either  of  those  documents.  However,  I  found  myself  interested 
in  the  Association  from  the  very  start. 

But  if  looking  over  the  "  Coast  Keviews"  produced  nothing 
to  soothe  my  vanity,  yet  I  did  find  note  of  a  few  things  which 
it  seemed  to  me  might  interest  you. 

I  had  several  very  interesting  experiences  in  those  early 
days  with  the  old  firm  of  Smith  &  Snow.  You  know,  Mr.  Snow 
was  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  but  his  associate  was  not,  and  he 
wrote  three-year  policies  just  the  same.  They  represented  the 
Niagara  Insurance  Company.  The  President  of  that  Company 
at  that  time  was  Peter  Nottman.  The  story  goes  that  he  suf- 
fered from  indigestion  from  time  to  time,  He  came  down  to  the 
office  one  morning,  and  he  said,  "Let  me  see  those  California 
daily  reports/'  and  took  them  out,  and  you  remember,  some  of 
you  do  that  have  been  in  the  business  a  long  time,  those  old 
half -page  sheets,  on  which  the  Company's  address  was  at  the 
top,  and  then  there  was  a  line  through  the  center  that  read 
"Query"  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  you  were  supposed  to 
send  back  your  risk.  Those  query  sheets  used  to  annoy  Snow 
considerably,  and  after  a  little  he  said,  ' '  I  am  not  going  to  bother 
with  this — you  take  them  and  handle  them,"  to  me.  Mind  you, 
I  didn't  know  a  policy  from  a  deed  on  the  18th  day  of 
July,  1882,  and  within  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards 
I  was  carrying  on  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Niagara  Insurance  Company.  I  always  thought  that 
was  part  of  my  training  in  business  because  I  had  to  answer 
those  questions.  Another  curious  thing  that  I  ran  across — I 
won't  call  it  "funny,"  because  it  isn't  funny  at  all — was  this: 
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that  the  only  insurance  firm  using  the  same  title  today  as  in  1882 
is  the  firm  of  Balfour-Guthrie  &  Company — their  advertisements 
appeared  in  the  "Coast  Review"  of  1882  and  in  the  "Coast  Re- 
view" of  January,  1921.  I  went  down  the  list  of  names,  and  I 
was  going  to  repeat  them  to  you,  but  there  were  too  many  of 
t^em — fifty  or  sixty  names  of  men  who  appeared  prominently  in 
business  at  that  time,  and  there  are  only  a  few  of  them  remaining 
now.  But  there  isn't  the  name  of  a  single  one  of  that  fifty  or 
sixty  men  that  appears  in  the  January,  1921,  "Coast  Review." 
If  the  Fireman 's  Fund  had  printed  its  complete  list  of  directors 
it  would  have  included  them,  and  here  they  are  still  living: 
Robert  Dickson,  Tom  Grant,  B.  C.  Hawes,  George  F.  Butler, 
Charles  D.  Haven,  R.  G.  Brush,  R.  H.  McGill,  and  our  big  chief, 
William  J.  Dutton,  who  sits  over  there  tonight,  healthy  and 
happy  and  vigorous.  (Applause.)  His  name  would  have  been 
in  the  "Coast  Review,"  if  they  had  printed  a  list  of  their 
directors. 

Now,  here  is  something  that  I  have,  entitled  ' '  Big  Men  Trans- 
acting Small  Business."  From  the  chart  of  that  year,  I  find 
that  the  Home  Mutual  was  doing  the  leading  business  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  $264,000.  The  Fireman's  Fund  was  not  even 
second  at  that  time,  with  $219,000.  The  "Wetsern  had  $191,000, 
the  State  Investment  $166,000,  the  California  $130,000,  the 
Union  $110,000,  and  the  Commercial  $96,000.  And  here  are  a 
few  other  figures:  I  just  pick  out  ten  or  twelve  leading  com- 
panies at  that  time  to  show  to  you  how  the  biggest  men  the  in- 
surance business  has  produced  here,  there  are  none  better  now 
than  there  were  then,  devoted  their  lives  to  what  we  would  now 
call  small  things.  The  Liverpool,  London  &  Globe  had  a  business 
of  $262,000  on  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the  time.  The  Commercial 
Union  had  $189,000,  the  Lion  $144,000,  the  Hartford  $131,000, 
the  Fire  Association  of  London  $130,000,  the  South  British  and 
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National  $128,000,  the  Aetna  $123,000,  the  Hamburg  Bremen 
$119,000,  the  North  British  &  Mercantile  $114,000,  the  Phenix, 
of  Brooklyn,  $107,000,  the  London  &  Lancashire  $82,000,  the 
Home,  of  New  York,  $80,000,  the  Royal  $68,000.  The  total  pre- 
miums on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  year  were  $5,534,519,  and  the 
loss  ratio  was  49.1.  I  could  not  get  the  1920  figures,  but  the  1919 
figures  as  totaled  show  $57,717,222,  with  a  loss  ratio  of  36.1.  So 
you  see  we  have  improved  on  the  old  days. 

I  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific  in  1885,  and,  with  becoming  modesty, 
broke  in  on  the  proceedings  at  the  first  session.  Tom  Grant  was 
reading  a  paper  on  loss  adjustments,  and  found  fault  with  the 
interference  of  brokers ;  he  said  they  came  in  and  spoiled  things. 
After  he  had  read  his  article  and  discussion  was  invited,  and,  by 
the  way,  it  seems  to  me  we  had  a  good  deal  more  discussion  of 
articles  in  the  old  days  than  we  do  now — we  have  now  so  many 
articles  that  you  have  only  time  to  have  them  read  in  these  days, 
without  much  discussion,  where  in  those  days  we  had  fewer  of 
them  and  more  talk  atfer  the  articles  were  read.  I  rose  and 
said  that  the  policy  provided  that  the  broker  was  the  agent  of 
the  insured,  and  I  thought  he  had  a  right  to  participate  in  ad- 
justment for  the  assured,  and  that  raised  some  discussion,  with 
the  result  that  C.  Mason  Kinne,  who  was  President-elect  that 
year,  invited  me  to  write  a  paper  on  the  subject,  and  I  did  the 
following  year,  the  topic  being  "The  Broker  as  a  Claim  Agent." 
That  was  in  1886.  Those  that  participated  in  the  program  of 
that  year  were :  H.  M.  Grant,  Bruce  Lee,  Bernard  Faymonville, 
Peter  Winne,  Tom  Fenn,  A.  R.  Gunnison,  J.  F.  Houghton,  Ed- 
ward Brown,  Charles  D.  Haven,  George  D.  Dornin,  C.  T.  Hop- 
kins, C.  Mason  Kinne. 

I  was  looking  over  the  matter  of  legislation  then  being  pre- 
sented, and  I  found  that  Mr.  George  D.  Dornin,  the  father  of 
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George  W.  Dornin  here,  had  been  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  and  had  gone  up  to  keep  his  eye  on  some  anti-trust 
bills  that  they  were  presenting  there,  and  he  had  a  lot  of  argu- 
ments as  to  the  great  value  to  the  public  of  the  Pacific  Insurance 
Union.  And,  as  a  youngster,  feeling  that  there  were  two  sides 
to  the  question,  and  never  having  attained  that  proper  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  the  organization,  wrote  an  article,  full  of  ques- 
tions and  queries,  with  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  Pacific 
Insurance  Union.  I  took  it  around  to  George  Grant,  who  was 
the  editor  of  "The  Knapsack"  at  that  time,  and  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  like  to  publish  it.  I  said,  ' '  'I  don 't  suppose  you  will, 
but  there  it  is."  He  did  publish  it,  and  as  he  finished  reading 
"The  Knapsack" — "The  Knapsack"  in  those  days  was  read  in 
the  last  afternoon  of  the  sessions  of  the  Association,  and  not  at 
the  banquet — Mr.  Edward  Brown  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment 
and  said,  "Mr.  President,  is  it  in  order  to  discuss  these  papers 
as  they  are  now  read?"  and  the  President  said,  "Well,  that  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  editor  of  ' '  The  Knapsack. ' '  Mr.  Grant 
said  he  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  the  papers  discussed, 
and  I  looked  over  the  minutes  the  other  day  and  went  through 
them  very  carefully,  and  I  found  the  following  participated  in 
the  discussion:  Edward  Brown,  George  Grant.  A.  R.  Gunnison, 
Tom  Mitchell,  C.  F.  Mullins,  George  D.  Dornin.  A.  J.  Wetzler, 
E.  W.  Carpenter,  Louis  Mel,  D.  M.  Bokes,  D.  J.  Staples,  C.  F. 
Farnfield,  L.  B.  Edwards.  Mr.  Mullins  moved  that  the  paper 
be  not  printed  in  the  proceedings.  There  was  not  a  kind  word 
said  about  the  paper  anywhere  in  all  this  discussion.  Mr.  George 
Grant  objected  to  having  the  paper  excluded,  and  he  said.  "I 
accepted  it  deliberately,  it  is  part  of  the  proceedings,  and  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  printed. ' '  Then  it  was  replied  that  it  ought  to  be 
answered,  and  they  appointed  a  committee,  consising  of  D.  J. 
Staples,  Edward  Brown,  and  E.  W.  Carpenter,  to  reply  to  it,  and 
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you  will  find  it  printed  in  the  proceedings  if  you  care  to  look  it 
over.  But  they  did  not  reply.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  cam- 
ouflaged the  whole  thing,  and  said  they  were  too  busy  to  answer 
it,  and  after  all,  it  didn't  require  an  answer.  But  there  are 
fourteen  pages  of  the  minutes  devoted  to  that  discussion. 

That  reminds  me  of  another  incident  of  the  early  days.  E. 
W.  Carpenter  was  a  brilliant  writer,  and  he  wrote  an  article  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  carrying  grain  insurance, 
and  it  was  a  strong  article.  C.  F.  Hopkins  was  President  of  the 
California  Insurance  Company  at  that  time,  and  this  article  was 
carefully  scattered  about,  and  within  a  few  days  the  Fireman's 
Fund  reinsured  the  entire  growing  grain  business  that  it  had 
with  the  California.     (Laughter.) 

I  was  elected  President  of  the  organization  in  1894,  and  I 
have  always  considered  that  that  was  a  very  happy  circumstance, 
because  immediately  after  Mr.  Biddle  and  Mr.  Hart  came  out 
here  to  make  a  change  in  the  management  of  the  Royal  and  Nor- 
wich Union,  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  publicity  about  that  time ; 
my  picture  was  printed  in  the  "  Coast  Review, "  and  other  things 
were  said  about  my  being  elected  to  this  very  high  and  responsi- 
ble office,  with  the  result  that  in  about  two  weeks  thereafter  I 
was  appointed  manager  of  the  Royal.  How  much  that  affected 
it,  I  don't  know,  but  it  certainly  didn't  do  me  any  harm. 

In  my  address  to  the  Association  as  President  in  1895,  I 
said  these  few  words,  which  so  well  expressed  my  own  feeling 
about  the  work  we  were  doing,  that  I  think  I  will  trespass  upon 
your  time  to  read  them — the  extract  is  not  very  long : 

"Time  would  not  suffice  to  recall,  nor  would  anyone  be 
able  to  recount  the  benefits  of  our  yearly  gatherings.  Many 
a  special  agent  has  been  helped  over  a  thorny  path  by  what 
he  has  heard  or  read  in  our  printed  minutes. 

The  managers  and  the  experienced  field  men  may  be 
helped  much  by  the  exchange  of  views  and  experiences  here, 
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but  to  the  novice  this  Association  is  a  school,  a  college,  a 
university  where  he  may  by  diligence  and  attention  profit 
by  the  experience  of  others  at  practically  no  other  cost  to 
himself. 

A  careful  study  of  the  proceedings  of  these  annual 
meetings  would  furnish  a  liberal  education  to  any  intelli- 
gent young  man.  Many  of  us  owe  what  little  success  we 
may  achieve  not  to  any  special  endowment,  not  to  any  un- 
usual circumstance,  not  to  any  push  or  pull,  not  to  any  influ- 
ence at  headquarters,  but  to  integrity  of  purpose,  application 
and  strict  attention  to  business,  with  energy  and  intelligence 
in  the  use  of  what  little  knowledge  we  may  possess,  never 
missing  an  opportunity  to  learn  or  to  teach,  for  a  man  can- 
not develop  high  character  who  is  ever  absorbing  and  never 
giving  out." 

I  want  to  add  just  a  few  more  words  to  the  extract  I  have 
just  read  from  what  was  said  in  my  address  at  that  meeting. 

It  was  and  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  some  special 
agents  and  heads  of  departments  do  not  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  these  meetings.  It  is  even  now  a  matter  of  regret  to  me 
that  the  dinners  are  attended  by  about  double  the  number  who 
attended  the  meetings.  The  papers  are  the  product  of  the  best 
thought  of  the  best  men  in  the  business.  The  Association  devel- 
ops not  only  the  mind  but  the  heart  as  well.  No  man  was  ever 
taught  the  devious  way  by  what  he  learned  or  heard  in  a  meeting 
of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific.  It  would 
be  a  very  poor  sort  of  man  who  would  put  his  legs  under  these 
banquet  tables  and  then  go  out  to  trick  a  brother  member.  There 
is  a  saying  that  "The  Company  has  no  soul  to  save  or  body  to 
kick,"  but,  after  all,  the  Company  is  the  reflection  of  the  men 
who  manage  it,  and  the  Company  is  what  the  men  who  manage 
it  make  it. 

A  few  words  about  our  business  as  it  presents  itself  today. 
The  development  of  the  insurance  business  during  the  last  quar- 
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ter  of  a  century  is  little  less  than  marvelous.  The  underlying 
principle  of  our  business,  Indemnity,  has  remained  unchanged, 
but  the  application  of  the  principle  has  wonderfully  broadened. 
Contracts  are  more  comprehensive,  far  clearer  and  more  service- 
able to  business;  a  far  greater  variety  of  hazards  is  covered — 
almost  any  event  in  human  experience  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  may  be  provided  for.  There  are  few  risks  of  trade  or 
manufacture,  or  of  public  welfare,  which  may  not  be  covered  by 
insurance.  Insurance  has  become  the  essential  associate  of  bank- 
ing in  handling  the  business  of  the  world.  Insurance  is  the 
great  equalizer,  distributing  losses  ratably  among  all  insurers. 

The  fire  premiums  in  the  United  States  in  1894,  for  all  com- 
panies, were  $158,000,000.  We  have  not  the  figures  for  1920, 
but  undoubtedly  the  sum  will  exceed  $500,000,000.  The  marine 
premiums,  including  automobile,  were  $3,500,000  in  1894,  and 
considerably  more  than  $200,000,000  in  1920.  Life  premiums 
were  $209,000,000  in  1894  and  more  than  $1,000,000,000  in  1920. 
Casualty  premiums,  relatively"  a  new  line,  were  $16,500,000  in 
1894  and  approximately  $400,000,000  in  1920.  Taken  together, 
the  insurance  premiums,  all  lines,  in  1894  were,  in  round  num- 
bers, $387,000,000,  and  in  1920  over  $2,000,000,000.  The  volume 
of  business  and  the  emoluments  for  its  transaction  quite  equal 
other  lines  of  endeavor.  The  business  calls  for  the  highest  order 
of  talent  and  I  can  think  of  no  calling  offering  greater  promise 
of  material  reward. 

What  is  success?  Success  is  to  do  well  that  which  we  have 
to  do.  There  are  not  enough  managerial  jobs  to  go  around, 
neither  are  there  enough  opportunities  for  each  of  us  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  even  a  United  States  Senator  or  a 
Congressman  or  a  Governor  or  Mayor.  But  there  is  a  place  for 
every  man  to  be  a  good  citizen.  We  are  failures  only  when  we 
fail  to  do  the  very  best  we  are  able  to  do.    Preparation  for  event- 
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ualities  should  be  mastering  one's  chosen  business.  No  man  can 
look  into  the  future,  no  man  can  know  what  the  future  may  hold 
in  store  for  him.  Every  man  must  know  that  there  is  no  future 
if  he  is  not  prepared  for  one. 

However,  I  must  not  yield  to  the  natural  tendency  of  years 
to  preach.  God  bless  you,  and  make  you  men  of  strength  and 
influence  in  a  day  when  steadiness  of  purpose  and  integrity  of 
charatcer  and  intelligent  action  are  required. 

Thank  you  very  much.    (Applause.) 

Song:  "Hilee  Hilo." 

The  Toastmaster:  It  is  with  a  very  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  I  announce  to  you  the  next  speaker  on  the  program,  who 
comes  to  us  through  the  wonderful  fellowship  of  the  "Blue 
Goose,"  a  fellowship  organization,  of  which  Mr.  John  F.  Staf- 
ford, of  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  officials,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
present  to  you  Mr.  John  F.  Stafford,  of  Chicago.     (Applause.) 

Address  of  Mr.  John  F.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  pretty  tough  to  at- 
tempt to  follow  an  act  like  that.  I  can't  do  it,  I  want  to  tell  you, 
and  so  I  am  only  going  to  express  to  you  how  glad  I  am  to  be 
here  and  how  hospitable  this  town  and  all  of  its  people  have  been 
to  me.  I  want  to  give  you  a  little  illustration  of  what  San  Fran- 
ciscans try  to  do  for  a  stranger,  how  they  try  to  take  him  by  the 
hand  and  do  whatever  they  can,  whether  it  is  the  right  thing  or 
not.  This  morning  my  throat  was  a  little  hoarse,  and  I  thought 
I  would  mix  up  a  gargle.  I  had  just  a  little  bit  left  in  the  bottle, 
and  so  I  hunted  up  a  drug  store  to  see  about  getting  five  cents 
worth  of  carbolic  acid,  and  naturally,  being  in  San  Francisco,  I 
hunted  up  a  drug  store  belonging  to  an  old  friend,  and  I  walked 
into  the  store  and  I  said,  "Please  give  me  five  cents  worth  of 
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carbolic  acid."  "I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "this  is  not  a  drug  store; 
I  can't  sell  you  any  carbolic  acid,  but  won't  something  else  do 
as  well?  How  about  a  nice  rope,  or  a  revolver?"  So,  you  know, 
they  are  mighty  nice  to  you. 

When  I  knew  I  was  coming  out  here,  and  was  told  that  I 
would  be  called  upon  for  a  few  extemporaneous  remarks,  I 
thought  it  best  to  write  those  extemporaneous  remarks,  and  not 
commit  them  to  memory,  as  my  friend  over  on  the  end  here  does. 
So  if  you  will  bear  with  me  a  minute  or  two,  I  will  read  them 
to  you.  I  just  want  to  talk  to  you  in  the  way  I  feel  on  the  sub- 
ject that  has  lain  close  to  my  heart  all  my  business  life,  and  has 
softened  many  of  life's  rough  passages  for  me — "Fellowship  in 
Business." 

Fellowship  is  so  apparent  these  days  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness that  it  is  bringing  closer  and  closer  together  the  local  agents, 
the  managers,  the  field  men,  the  insurance  commissioners,  the 
fire  marshals  and  the  office  force.  Each  has  its  own  organization ; 
each  has  found  that  "Fellowship  in  Business"  is  playing  so 
important  a  part  that  it  means  much  to  each  individual  member. 

Fellowship  is  bringing  closer  and  closer  together  men  who 
meet  in  daily  competition,  and  yet  who  can  gather  together,  as 
you  have  tonight,  and  forget  all  the  petty  strifes  and  jealousies 
of  business  life  in  the  comradeship  of  your  fellowmen. 

Fellowship's  mission  has  always  been  to  show  the  fairer 
side  of  life,  making  it  the  brighter  for  the  sorrows  that  some- 
times come,  and  making  us  all  realize  the  sanity  of  soul  and  the 
beauty  of  the  grand  old  art  of  brotherly  love. 

It  is  something  superb  when,  in  this  busy  life  of  ours,  men 
can  gather  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  feel  in  the  firm,  warm  hand- 
clasp of  the  brother  who  greets  him  the  spirit  of  fellowship  is 
ever  present,  and  that  in  the  ' '  hello ' '  of  greeting  there  is  always 
the  strain  of  the  song  of  affection  that  has  strengthened  many  a 
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man  who  has  felt  the  weight  of  disappointment  and  failure  in  a 
business  life. 

The  "Fellowship  in  Business' '  spirit  that  pervades  the  land 
these  days  is  the  very  salt  of  all  intercourse  between  men  and 
man.  It  teaches  us  the  futility  of  all  distrust  and  brings  home 
to  our  minds  the  need  we  all  have  for  the  merciful  judgment  of 
our  fellow  men.  It  brings  out  all  that  is  good  and  true  and  just 
in  man.  It  eradicates  all  the  selfishness  and  meanness  of  man's 
soul.  It  strengthens  us,  helps  us,  and  gives  to  us  the  right  to 
look  each  other  straight  in  the  eye  and  feel  that  man  to  man  we 
are  on  the  square.  And  so  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and 
in  the  feeling  of  complete  comradeship  that  all  associations  are 
formed.  So  it  was,  I  believe,  that  your  Association  was  formed — 
an  association  that  is  accomplishing  much  that  is  for  the  good  of 
the  business — an  association  that  is  known  not  only  for  its  spirit 
of  fellowship,  but  because  of  the  reputation  it  bears  for  the  in- 
clination to  build  up,  not  to  tear  down. 

And  so  you  see  it  is  this  "Fellowship  in  Business"  that 
builds  the  successful  organization,  just  as  it  has  builded  yours. 
It  is  this  "Fellowship  in  Business"  that  makes  the  successful 
local  agent  and  it  is  fellowship  in  business  that  makes  the  suc- 
cessful special  agent  or  the  successful  general  agent.  It  is  fel- 
lowship and  confidence  in  fellowship  that  makes  life  worth  living. 
I  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  fellowship,  and  especially  fellowship 
in  business,  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  all  the  great  things  in 
the  world. 

Do  not  be  a  pessimist.  Someone  has  said  that  a  pessimist  is 
a  fellow  who,  when  given  his  choice  between  two  evils,  takes 
both,  and  the  best  way  I  know  of  to  avoid  being  a  pessimist  and 
to  conserve  good  fellowship  is  to  keep  smiling. 

The  man  who  goes  — about  with  a  smile  for  his  fellow  man, 
as  he  meets  them  from  day  to  day,  has  always  in  his  heart  that 
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sunshine  and  good  will  which  is  positively  the  only  elixir  of 
youth  discovered.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  smiling, 
and  one  of  the  most  effective  aids  to  good  fellowship,  is  to  be 
content  with  one's  lot.  No  matter  how  severe  your  handicap 
may  be,  mentally  or  physically,  just  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
there  are  those  worse  off  than  you  are.  What's  the  use  of  bor- 
rowing trouble?  It  was  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  cabbage  patch" 
who  said,  ' '  It  ain  't  no  use  to  hist  your  umbrella  until  it  rains, ' ' 
and  yet  in  the  realization  of  troubles  that  ofttimes  do  beset  us,  I 
call  to  mind  a  man  who  told  a  story  of  troubles  and  of  what 
fellowship  could  do  to  dissipate  those  troubles.  You  may  know 
the  story,  for  I,  like  you,  have  told  it  numerous  times.  I  feel, 
however,  that  it  is  apropos  this  evening,  and  it  will  bear  repeat- 
ing, for  the  man  who  first  told  it  was  my  good  friend  Franklin 
H.  Wentworth.  In  his  wonderfully  beautiful  diction  he  pointed 
out  that  it  was  only  through  fellowship  that  we  can  undo  the 
prejudice  of  what  is  now  an  unthinkable  public  and  bring  to 
our  profession  of  insurance  an  equality  of  justice  that  seemingly 
at  present  seems  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  He  brought  before  his 
audience,  and  before  me  in  particular,  a  picture  that  time  has 
failed  to  eradicate.  He  told  of  how  a  public,  smarting  under 
our  colossal  annual  fire  loss  of  over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  and  the  unavoidable  tax  that  comes  by  reason 
of  this  loss,  are  blindly  attacking,  through  the  newspapers  and 
through  the  legislatures,  the  very  men  who  have  tried  to  save 
them  from  it,  and  he  urged  publicity  and  intelligence  and  fel- 
lowship as  a  panacea  for  the  evil  that  now  exists. 

It  is  upon  the  fire  underwriters  that  the  responsibility  of  a 
people's  neglect  has  been  thrust,  and  under  this  burden  many  a 
good  company  has  gone  down,  unable  to  weather  the  loss  storm, 
the  expense  storm  and  the  legislative  storm  combined,  and  yet 
the  fire  insurance  men  have  ever  stretched  forth  the  right  hand 
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of  fellowship,  that  the  company's  death  might  be  an  honorable 
death,  rather  than  that,  like  almost  any  other  business,  it  should 
have  been  disgraced  by  hiding  behind  the  flimsy  screen  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

You  are  doing  much,  you  men  of  the  Coast.  Year  after 
year  you  are  educating  your  public  in  what  the  national  ash 
heap  really  means.  Year  after  year  educational  ideas  are  being 
put  before  the  public  by  other  associations,  so  that,  little  by 
little,  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year,  this  fel- 
lowship in  business  is  gaining  ground  and  the  public  and  the 
legislatures  are  being  educated  in  fire  insurance  and  its  ways. 
I  am  no  prophet,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  time 
will  come  when  we  can  all  meet  on  a  common  ground — companies, 
agents,  legislatures  and  the  public — in  the  conservation  of  our 
resources  on  a  safe  and  sound  basis. 

The  insurance  interests  have  been  patient  and  long-suffer- 
ing ;  and  yet  the  public  must  be  taught  as  a  child  is  taught,  little 
by  little,  that  it  may  absorb  and  retain  the  lessons  of  Chicago, 
Baltimore  and  San  Francisco.  There  are  few  commercial  enter- 
prises whose  ethics  are  as  high  as  those  of  fire  insurance.  There 
are  few  who,  in  the  face  of  intensified  hazards,  dangerous  and 
inimical  legislation,  low  rates  and  increased  expense,  would  not 
seek  safer  pastures;  yet  fire  insurance  goes  on  year  after  year, 
hoping  against  hope,  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  public 
will  understand.  We  must  have  the  co-operation  of  the  people 
if  the  increasing  hostility  of  today  is  to  be  overcome.  "We  must 
protect  the  cities  and  the  great  congested  values.  AYe  must  safe- 
guard the  lives  of  the  people  and  we  must  teach  the  legislature 
and  the  child. 

And  how  can  all  this  be  accomplished?  How  can  we  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  that  will  cause  the  insuring  public 
to  cease  regarding  fire  insurance  as  a  bug-a-boo  and  that  will 
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enable  us  to  place  our  business  fairly  and  squarely  before  the 
public  in  the  same  dignified  light  as  is  the  banking  business? 
How!  Fellowship  in  Business — by  coming  out  in  the  open  and 
explaining  the  workings  of  our  rating  systems;  by  being  able 
to  show  the  merchant  why  his  rate  is  so  and  so ;  and  by  being 
able  to  demonstrate  that  rates,  as  everything  else,  follow  the 
law  of  average.  Every  problem  is  but  a  matter  of  mind.  The 
old  idea  of  wrapping  our  business  in  mystery  and  secretiveness 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  That  has  all  been  done  away  with  in  this 
new  age,  and  as  the  lever  of  the  mighty  engine  of  fellowship, 
sets  the  human  mind  peering  far  out  into  the  future,  that  it 
may  solve  the  problems  yet  to  come. 

Fellowship  and  Intelligence — they  are  the  "Gold  Dust 
Twins"  of  our  profession — they  must  do  the  work — and  these 
two,  soft  as  snow  flakes,  and  yet  irresistible  as  steel — these  two 
are  the  weapons  with  which  we  must  fight  our  greatest  enemy, 
' c  Ignorance. ' ' 

It  was  this  same  man  "Wentworth  who  first  put  the  thought 
into  my  mind  and  who  told  of  how  he,  in  journeying  across  the 
great  State  of  Illinois  in  the  heart  of  winter,  noted  the  great 
white  flakes  of  snow  as  they  fell  softly  against  the  windows  of 
the  Pullman.  The  snow  began  to  fall,  slowly  at  first.  Its  gentle 
flakes  fell  into  the  hot  smoke  and  exhaust  of  the  engine  and 
were  consumed  in  a  breath.  They  fell  upon  the  hot  boiler- jacket 
and  were  licked  up  in  an  instant  by  the  heat.  They  fell  under 
the  wheels,  and  against  the  fender,  and  were  destroyed  by  the 
millions  as  the  great  heavy  train  rushed  on.  What  chance  of 
life  or  influence  had  a  snow  flake  against  sixty  tons  of  iron  and 
steel  driven  by  the  power  of  steam?  Countless  millions  were 
hurled  aside,  unwept,  unsung,  a  sacrifice  to  the  iron  horse  and 
the  necessities  of  man.  But  swiftly,  softly,  thicker  and  thicker, 
fell  the  tiny  flakes.     "Where  a  million  were  consumed  a  million 
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more  leaped  to  the  sacrifice  and  flung  their  star-like  shapes 
under  the  roaring  hoofs  of  the  monster,  as  if  glad  to  die  to  serve 
the  collective  life.  And  soon,  in  spite  of  its  mighty  strength, 
the  great  locamotive's  pace  began  to  slacken.  Slowly  and  more 
slowly  it  moved  until  at  last,  with  an  expiring  burst  of  frenzied 
power,  it  stood  still,  panting  and  helpless  in  the  whirling  white. 
Such  as  the  power  of  the  snowflakes  is  the  power  of  collective 
human  thoughts.  Light,  singly  and  alone,  they  strike  the  huge 
engine  of  ignorance,  only  to  be  brushed  aside,  but,  one  by  one, 
these  snowflakes  of  the  mind  communicate  themselves  to  other 
minds.  Slowly  and  silently  as  the  snow,  the  crystal  warriors  of 
fellowship  and  intelligence  will  begin  to  check  the  devastation 
of  the  enemies  of  our  business,  until  all  of  a  sudden,  we  will 
discover  that  the  great  engine  of  ignorance  has  been  brought  to 
a  standstill  and  that  we  will  have  shown  the  public  what  can  be 
done  by  "Fellowship  in  Business."     (Applause.) 

Song:    " Smiles. " 

The  Toastmaster :  I  have  a  telegram,  gentlemen,  reading  as 
follows : 

"Portland,  Oregon,  February  9,  1921. 
Frank  L.  Emerick,  President, 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Congratulations  on  successful  and  enjoyable  meeting, 
and  wishing  you  all  a  jolly  good  time,  though  a  bit  dry,  it 
may  be,  for  the  banquet  as  we  have  heretofore  known  them. 
Fire  fiends  prevent  my  being  with  you. 

T.  C.  Shanklin, 
On  the  high  seas  to  Silver  Lake." 

You  are  all  of  you  very  familiar  with  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  the  Fire  Protection  Association.  The  two  names,  "Fire 
Protection  Association"  and  "Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  Secre- 
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tary,"  are  synonymous.  I  take  more  than  great  pleasure  in 
calling  on  Mr.  Wentworth  to  address  you  at  this  time.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Address  of  Franklin  H.  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  A  month  or  two  ago  I  was 
invited  to  a  dinner  in  Boston  to  meet  a  distinguished  lady  author. 
I  won't  call  her  name,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  I  were  to  call  it, 
most  of  you  would  know  it.  It  was  a  very  special  honor,  but 
through  some  strange  alchemy  I  was  permitted  by  the  presiding 
officer  at  this  dinner  to  sit  beside  her  and  bask  in  the  smiles  of 
her  beautiful  face  and  dodge,  well  as  I  could,  the  chaffs  of  her 
pretty  wit.  When  the  table  was  being  cleared  for  the  postpran- 
dial part  of  the  entertainment,  she  leaned  toward  me  and  in 
sweet,  feminine,  confiding  way  so  flattering  to  the  male  animal, 
said  to  me,  "Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Wentworth,  that  the  world 
is  sorely  afflicted?  In  Europe  we  have  revolutions,  and  in  Bos- 
ton we  have  after-dinner  speaking."  Our  distinguished  guest 
did  not  know  that  I  was  on  the  program.  What  she  did  not 
know  on  that  occasion,  I  tell  you  frankly  I  did  not  know  on  this. 
I  spoke  to  you  for  an  h6ur  today,  and  I  certainly  should  not  have 
expected  the  Chairman's  very  kind  invitation  to  make  myself 
heard  at  this  time,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  of  the  Boston  tra- 
dition. The  Boston  tradition  is  that  no  dinner  party  is  complete 
without  a  speech  from  a  gentleman  from  Boston.  (Laughter.) 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  break  a  tradition  of  that  sort. 

You  see,  there  is  an  immense  advantage  to  an  after-dinner 
speaker  in  speaking  under  the  Boston  literary  tradition.  If  the 
speaker  makes  a  good  speech,  of  course  it  speaks  for  itself,  and 
everybody  enjoys  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  fatigued,  his 
brain  is  tired,  he  has  been  traveling  a  lot,  or  speaking  a  lot,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  until  his  thought  is  not  clear,  but  rather 
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opaque,  and  he  does  not  make  himself  understood,  he  still  meets 
the  approbation  of  his  audience,  because,  if  they  cannot  under- 
stand what  he  says,  they  attribute  his  speech  to  such  highbrow 
stuff  that  nobody  can  understand  it.      (Laughter.) 

I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  am  speaking  tonight  with  some 
diffidence,  as  I  was  not  today,  because,  as  Brother  Stafford  said, 
I  had  all  that  learned  by  heart.  But  tonight  I  have  not  pre- 
pared this  speech,  and  I  hoped  I  should  not  speak,  because  of 
this  feeling  of  diffidence,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  A  gentleman 
of  the  Authors'  Club  in  Boston  the  other  day  said,  in  a  company 
of  gentlemen  in  which  I  was  present,  that  in  Boston  the  intel- 
lectual life  is  no  longer  possible.  That  was  a  radical  statement, 
and  not  an  especially  comforting  one,  especially  to  one  that  takes 
Boston's  message  out  throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  party  declared  that  my  friend  was  perhaps  no 
longer  a  satisfactory  critic  of  the  intellectual  life,  that  perhaps 
he  had  been  reading  papers  like  the  "Boston  Transcript,"  in 
which  no  new  idea  has  appeared  since  the  Civil  War.  But  all 
of  us  agreed  that,  although  such  personal  misfortune  might 
happen  to  a  single  man,  my  friend  had  not  done  sufficient  jus- 
tice to  Boston  itself,  that  Boston  deserved  boundless  approbation 
and  respect,  simply  for  remaining  Boston.  Only  an  exceed- 
ingly strong,  original  intellectual  strain,  a  little  aloof  from  the 
main  currents  of  life,  could  have  hoped  for  so  many  years,  so 
many  decades,  to  have  maintained  its  once  deserved  intellectual 
reputation.  Boston  has  had  ample  temptation  during  the  past 
half  century  to  be  something  quite  other  than  Boston — Dublin, 
for  example,  or  Cork  (laughter),  and  I  tell  you  that  Boston, 
laboring  under  this  temptation,  has  a  distinct  advantage  over 
Great  Britain  herself.  Great  Britain  has  not  learned  what  Bos- 
ton has  learned,  not  only  that  the  Irish  are  quite  capable  of 
governing  themselves,  but  that  they  are  distinctly  capable  of 
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governing  others.  (Laughter.)  Polite  and  pleasant  Boston 
has  been  governed  by  the  Irish  for  thirty  years.  Now,  our  offi- 
cial life  being,  therefore,  what  one  might  call  Celtic,  the  imag- 
ination, the  poetry  that  resides  in  the  Celtic  mind  is  impressed 
upon  this  native  population  in  Boston,  and  I  confess  that  the 
greatest  inroads  it  makes  is  upon  the  integrity  of  our  language 
and  its  original  beauty  and  pertinent  meaning.  For  example, 
if,  some  time  ago,  before  the  moisture  of  our  beloved  city  was 
lapped  up  by  prohibition  laws,  and  men  themselves  lapped  it 
up,  when  the  policeman  still  sympathized  with  his  fellow  human 
being,  and  needed  to;  if  you  should,  oh,  say,  back  in  1918  B.  C, 
before  Coolidge,  have  been  passing  the  City  Hall,  you  might 
have  heard  two  members  of  our  official  family  conversing  like 
this :  "Mike,  you  are  drunk,  do  you  know  it?"  and  the  rejoinder 
would  be,  "You  lie,  Casey.  If  I  were  sober,  you  would  not  say 
that  to  me."  Casey  would  reply,  "Begorra,  if  you  were  sober, 
you  would  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  you  were  drunk/ ' 
You  can  see  there,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  little  chance  for  the 
original  Anglo-Saxon  culture  as  against  such  onslaughts  upon 
the  language  as  this.  So  I  merely  wish  to  say  this,  that  as  this 
transformation  is  going  on,  it  is  bound  to  bring  Boston  to  such  a 
state  that  her  daily  conversations  and  language  shall  be  quite 
unintelligible.  And  so  I  urge  you  all  to  come  and  come  soon  to 
Boston,  while  I  am  alive,  while  I  may  be  your  host,  because, 
coming  from  the  West  and  understanding  the  English  language, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  at  that  time  to  welcome  you  and  to  act  indi- 
vidually as  your  interpreter.     (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster :  This  meeting  would  hardly  be  a  success 
without  that  dear  old  publication,  "The  Knapsack."  Just  at 
this  time  our  good  associate,  Thornton,  will  slip  over  a  few  of 
the  local  clippings  that  he  has  for  you,  if  you  will  all  be  quiet. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Thornton:     Before  reading  "The  Knapsack,"  I 
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want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  energy  and  hard  work  of  Mr.  Frank 
Emerick.  He  not  only  has  attended  to  all  the  duties  connected 
with  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific  manage- 
ment, and  also  to  the  Fireman's  Fund,  but  he  has  given  much 
of  the  material  for  this  year's  "Knapsack,"  and  he  deserves  a 
lot  of  credit  all  the  way  around.     (Applause.) 
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THE  OALIFOENIA  KNAPSACK 

1921  Edition  No.  45 

Official  Organ  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  announce  the 
40th  year  of  publication   of  the   California   Knapsack. 

In  honor  of  the  event  we  trust  our  agents  and  representatives 
•  throughout  the  Field  will  send  in  a  few  new  risks  (or  jokes)  to  cele- 
brate our  40th  anniversary. 

However,  in  common  with  most  other  enterprises,  we  have  been 
confronted  with  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  material  and  labor. 
To  partly  meet  these  added  burdens  and  to  insure  a  continuance  of  the 
efficient  service  hitherto  rendered,  we  are  compelled  to  add  a  10  per 
cent   surcharge  for  all  insurance  jokes  coming  in   after   March   1,   1921. 


Statistics  just  announced  show  that  1,470,929  people  were  injured 
in  U.  S.  during  past  year.     Cripples  were  classified  as  follows: 

One  million — wounded  cranking  Fords. 

Ninety  thousand — concussion  of  the  brain  figuring  income  tax. 

Eight  thou — crippled  in  scramble  for  Cowen  Park  jitney  seats. 

Twenty-two  hundred — lacerated  eating  pie  with  knife  in  Washing- 
ton Street  restaurants. 

Eighteen  thou — maimed  in  rush  to  grab  off  jobs  in  Harding 's 
cabinet. 

Twelve  hundred — sprained  wrists  trying  to  throw   a   natural. 

The  other  hundred  thousand  casualties  were  divided  between  bar- 
gain-counter scrimmages,  ice  hockey,  bungalow  scuffles  and  Brewmaine 
poisoning. 


t(  Dozens  of  citizens  are  being  shot  by  thugs  and  the  liquor  laws 
are  utterly  disregarded, ' '  buzzes  New  York  lecturer.  Dozens  of  citi- 
zens getting  shot  and  the  rest  of    'em  getting  half-shot. 
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January   2,   1921. 

Esq.  Raymond  C.  Gillette,  Leader  Indigo  Geese  Society  Committy,  Bres- 
linian  Compartments,  Spokane  City,  Washington  State,  U.  S.  A. 

Hon.  Sir: 

Two  days  before  tomorrow  I  have  honor  to  be  invitationed  to  birth- 
day party  American  New  Year.  Very  many  nice  people  came  to  Party 
also  and  none  who  were  not  so,  and  good  times  were  enjoyed  by  each. 

Washington  state  customs  are  to  drink  wet  refreshings  of  many 
colors  but  not  get  drunk.  These  are  difficult  of  accomplishing.  Un- 
gentemans  calnnot  do  so,  and  each  who  make  success  of  custom  know 
each  other  to  be  perfect  lady  and  gentleman.  All  people  to  our  party 
were  very  lovely  together  and  got  more  so  when  time  grew  later. 

In  American  Union  time  grows  first  later,  then  earlier  and  then 
later  again,  and  clocks  go  around  striking  each  hour  to  make  time.  In 
Laboring  Unions  also  are  strikings  each  hour  to  mark  time.  There  is 
widely  difference   between  making  time   and  marking  time. 

Drinkings  in  Washington  state  is  found  in  rivers,  cows,  cans  and 
bottles.  River  drinkings  are  for  the  poor.  Cow  drinkings  are  useful 
with  breakfasting,  and  cans  are  the  same  for  peoples  who  have  no  spare 
room  for  cows  or  don't  want  to  keep  pets  or  can't  understanding^ 
milk  them.  Bottle  drinkings  are  much  prettiest  and  are  made  by  Scotch- 
mans  in  Canada,  a  country  across  a  line.  A  line  is  a  place  where  men 
in  high  boots  go  in  the  night  and  come  back  if  not  seen.  If  seen  they 
go  to  a  state  called  Penn.,  and  fortunate  man  named  Judge  confiscates 
their  drinks  away  and  drinks  them  hisself. 

The  drinks  made  by  the  Scotchmans  proved  very  affecting  and  made 
me  to  feel  very  affectionately  to  all,  especially  to  the  ladies.  Washing- 
ton ladies  are  very  beautiful  and  get  more  so  later  in  the  evenings. 
Firstly,  a  man 's  manners  seem  rough  like  sandpaper,  but  become  soft 
like  velvets  when  Breslinian  ladies  smile  with  glistening  teeth  like 
pearls.  Washington  ladies  use  their  teeth,  necks  and  fingers  for  display 
of  jewelry.  Gold  mostly  are  worn  in  the  teeth,  but  doesn  't  look  as 
nicely  to  me  as  their  teeth  does.  Necks  are  used  to  display  velvet, 
ribbons  and  beads,  and  sometimely  just  to  display  necks  alone,  all  of 
of  which  are  very  nice.     Fingers  are  used  for  ringing  and  to   eat. 

All  peoples  are  not  affected  samely  by  Scotchmans'  wines.  One 
gentleman  esquire  named  Raymond  became  quite  vocal  after  drinking. 
Hon.  Doctor  of  teeth  fillings  became  incohesive,  and  iron  man   working 
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for  Hon.  Rockefeller  Company  became  very  jazz.  The  posterity  of  old 
dead  United  States  President  was  also  quite  present  and  acted  most 
nicely  to  me,  all  of  which  are  probable  because  of  noble  blood.  He 
invitationed  me  to  go  to  bed  and  to  breakfasting  both  of  which  I  did 
so  once  of  each. 

With   kind   apologies   to   Life   Newspaper,   and   hoping   you   are   the 
same,  I  am 

Yr's  resp't.  FRANK  HASHIMURO. 


Portland,   Oregon,  January  4th,   1921. 
Frank  L.  Emerick,  Special  Agent,  264  Colman  Building, 

Seattle,   Washington. 
My  Dear  Frank:  — 

An  automobile  caught  fire  on  the  Columbia  Highway  and  was  so 
completely  consumed  that  the  junk  man  offered  but  $25.00  for  the  car- 
cass. About  the  time  the  fire  was  out  a  fellow  autoist  happened  along 
and  saw  the  owner  standing  beside  the  wreck  with  a  perfectly  good 
Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher  in  his  hand.  The  autoist  inquired  what  the 
thing  was  the  owner  held  in  his  hand.  The  answer  was,  "I  do  not 
know  what  it  is,  but  my  Insurance  Agent  gave  it  to  me  because  it  re- 
duced my  insurance  premium  15  per  cent.'7 

A  Northwest  Special  Agent  about  to  be  retired  upon  a  pension  on 
account  of  old  age  and  infirmity  had  a  very  dear  friend  in  Chicago  who 
had  recently  been  promoted  from  field  man  to  Assistant  Manager,  and 
on  December  20th  he  wrote  him  as  follows: 

"Dear  Jim:  I  can  recall  when  eggs  sold  for  10  cents  a  dozen,  milk 
5  cents  a  quart  and  the  butcher  gave  away  liver  and  spareribs.  The 
hired  girl  got  a  dollar  a  week.  Women  did  not  powder,  (in  public,  any- 
way)   nor  play  poker  and  shimmy. 

Men  wore  whiskers,  boots  and  chewed  tobacco;  spit  on  the  side- 
walks, drank  and  cussed.  Laborers  worked  hard  ten  hours  a  day  and 
never  went  on  a  strike.  Tipping  of  waiters  and  check  grafting  was 
unknown. 

No  one  was  operated  upon  for  appendicitis;  microbes  were  unheard 
of  and  folks  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  and  walked  miles  every  year  to  wish, 
their  friends  a  Merry  Christmas. 

Today,    you    know,    everybody    rides    in    automobiles     (or    Fords), 
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smokes  cigarettes,  plays  the  piano  with  their  feet,  drinks  hair  tonic  and 
blames  the  high  cost  of  living  on  the  Democrats,  never  go  to  bed  on  the 
same  day  they  get  up  and  think  they  are  having  a  ' i  helluva ' '  time. 

These  are  the  days  of  suffragets,  profiteering  and  prohibition,  and 
if  you  think  that  life  is  worth  living  I  wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year. M 

A  wealthy  Jewish  family  in  Portland,  the  head  of  which  antici- 
pating what  the  Dry  Law  would  mean  to  the  country,  filled  his  larder 
with  plenty  of  old  No.  6  Whiskey  before  prohibition  went  into  effect. 
They  had  a  small  fire  in  their  home  and  reported  it  to  the  Agent,  who 
immediately  dispatched  his  adjuster  to  check  up  the  loss.  As  the  lady 
was  very  busy  getting  the  children  off  to  school  when  the  adjuster 
called,  she  told  him  to  go  into  the  dining  room  and  check  up  the  loss, 
and  that  whatever  he  thought  they  were  entitled  to  would  be  quite  sat- 
isfactory. He  had  been  in  the  room  for  some  time — in  fact,  much  longer 
than  she  thought  was  necessary  to  figure  up  the  loss — and  she  investi- 
gated what  he  was  doing.  She  found  him  asleep,  stretched  out  on  the 
parlor  couch,  an  empty  bottle  in  his  hand  and  a  book  and  pencil  on  the 
floor.  Picking  up  the  book,  she  noticed  the  last  item,  which  read,  "One 
revolving  carpet." 


The  Cattarat  Manufacturing  Co. 
Cattaley,  B.  C. 

January  15,  1921. 
Mr.    John    L.    Noble,    Secretary,    British    Columbia    Fire    Underwriters ' 

Association,  Eogers  Building,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

Knowing  that  the  members  of  your  Association  are  always  inter- 
ested in  particulars  for  investment  in  good,  live  business  propositions, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you  what  seems  to  us  to  be  a  most 
wonderful  business,  and  in  which,  no  doubt,  your  Companies  will  take 
a  most  lively  interest.  Will  you  please  write  me,  by  return  mail,  ad- 
vising what  is  the  best  proceedure  to  take  in  placing  our  proposition 
before  the  Insurance  Companies,  or  if  you  would  personally  wish  to 
subscribe  towards  the  formation  of  the  Company? 

The  object  of  the  Company  is  to  operate  a  large   Cat,  Kanch   near 
Eburne,  B.  C,  where  land  can  be  purchased  cheaply  for  the  purpose. 
We  intend  to  start  with  a  stock  of  about  a  million  Cats.     Each  cal 
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will  have,  on  an  average,  about  twelve  kittens  a  year.  The  skins  run 
in  value  from  10c  each  for  the  white  or  mixed  ones,  up  to  75c  for  the 
pure  blacks.  This  will  give  us  twelve  million  skins  a  year,  to  sell  at  an 
average  of  30c  each,  making  our  revenue  about  $10,000.00  a  day,  gross. 

A  man  can  skin  fifty  cats  per  day  at  $4.00,  and  it  will  take  100  men 
to  operate  the  ranch;  therefore,  the  net  proceeds  would  be  about 
$9,600.00  per  day. 

We  can  feed  the  cats  on  rats,  and  intend  to  start  a  rat  farm  in  close 
proximity.  The  rats  will  multiply  four  times  as  fast  as  the  cats,  so  that 
if  we  start  with  a  million  rats,  we  will  have,  therefore,  four  rats  a  day 
for  each  cat.  Then  we  will  feed  the  rats  on  the  carcasses  of  the  cats, 
from  which  the  skins  have  been  taken,  giving  each  rat  a  quarter  of  a 
cat.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  business  will  be  self-acting  and  auto- 
matic all  the  way  through.  The  cats  will  eat  the  rats,  and  the  rats  will 
eat  the  cats,  and  we  will  get  the  skins.  Eventually  we  intend  to  cross 
the  cats  with  snakes  and  they  will  skin  themselves  once  a  year  and  thus 
save  the  cost  of  the  men's  wages  for  skinning  them. 

Awaiting  your  prompt  reply  and  trust  you  will  personally  avail 
yourself  of  this  splendid  opportunity  to  get  rich  quick,  we  are 

Yours  faithfully, 
THE  CATTARAT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


The  Special  Agent. 

The  Bump  of  Inspection.  It  involves  the  use  of  the  five  senses: 
seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling  and  feeling;  and  it  has  also  been 
defined  by  some  as  the  sixth  sense,  or  the  art  of  guessing.  It  makes  the 
Special  see  an  electric  wire  hanging  over  a  nail,  hear  rats  gnawing  at 
matches,  gives  him  a  taste  of  packing-house  products,  enables  him  to 
smell  gasoline  on  entering  a  building,  and  makes  him  feel  like  the  devil 
and  Tom  Walker  when  a  risk  burns.  It  is  also  the  bump  of  inspection 
that  enables  him  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  towns  where  good  hotels 
are  plentiful;  teaches  him  correct  table  manners;  how  to  order  good 
things  to  eat  from  a  French  menu  card,  and  to  live  Saturdays,  Sundays 
and  Mondays  the  life  of  a  plutocrat. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  recently  appointed  Special  come  out  of  the  din- 
ing-room with  his  hat  in  one  hand,  a  newspaper  in  the  other  and  a  tooth- 
pick in  his  mouth,  walk   over  to   the   cigar  stand  and  when  he  is   sure 
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that  they  do  not  carry  some  certain  brand,  ask  very  knowingly:  "Do 
you  carry  the  ETC  spitalistie,  three  for  a  half-size?  No?  It  is  a  splen- 
did article.  I  smoke  them  all  the  time  in  Chicago — funny  you  don't 
carry  them  out  West. "  After  a  very  intelligent  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous cigars  on  the  market  he  buys  a  package  of  F'atimas,  lights  one  and 
goes  in  search  of  the  public  stenographer,  to  whom  he  tells  the  history 
of  his  life  and  his  rapid  rise  in  the  business  world.  Did  you  ever  see  this 
same  special  dictate  a  letter  to  the  stenographer  in  the  hotel  lobby?  It 
is   done   something  like   this: 

Hotel  Baltimore, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September  28,  1912. 

Messrs.   Constable   &   McElstrop,  Manager,   Chicago,  Illinois. 
Policy  No.  783469236— W.  E.  Gorariski— 

Gentlemen: 

In  compliance  with  your  request  of  June  loth,  containing  inspection 
slip  on  the  above,  marked  "rush,M  I  left  Kansas  City  Tuesday  morning, 
September  26th,  for  Excelsior  Springs  to  inspect  the  said  offering  from 
Agent  No.  4. 

The  building  is  of  frame  construction,  having  been  formerly  occu- 
pied as  a  livery  stable,  now  as  a  public  garage.  The  building  has  re- 
cently been  overhauled;  all  of  the  old  stalls  have  been  removed  and  a 
new  sign  placed  over  the  door.  The  risk  is  fairly  well  kept,  being  swept 
every  once  in  a  while.  Exposed  on  the  east  by  street,  on  the  west  by 
alley,  on  the  north  by  one-story  frame  cleaning  and  dyeing  establish- 
ment, and  on  the  south  by  a  Greek  Candy  Kitchen.  Gasoline  stoves  and 
automobile  repair  work  done.  Oily  waste  kept  in  convenient  places. 
Gasoline  allowed  in  open  buckets;  smoking  permitted  in  office  and  else- 
where. The  second  story  was  formerly  a  hay-loft,  but  is  now  filled  with 
old  buggies,  carts,  wagons  and  harness. 

This  policy  covering  blanket  on  contents  of  every  kind  and  descrip- 
tion includes  the  foregoing  articles,  as  well  as  old  stoves  and  automobiles 
held  by  the  assured  in  storage  or  for  repair,  including  work  on  same. 

While  the  rate  of  75  cents  seems  extremely  low,  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed by  agent  that  other  prominent  companies  first  named  the  figures. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  agent  controls  the  business,  promises  to 
give  us  the  building  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  policy,  April  1, 
1921,  and  your  great   desire  for  increased  premiums,  I  recommend  as  a 
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special  accommodation  to  our  agent  that  this  line  be  allowed  to  stand 
until  expiration. 

Yours  very  respectfully. 

(He  then  leans  over  to  the  stenographer  and  says:     "Right  below 
where  I  sign  my  name,  write  Special  Agent. ") 


Extract  from  Log  of  Str.  Willys-Knight,  August  30th,  1920. 
S.  D.  Hooper,  Commander. 

Steamer  outward  bound  in  ballast,  Spokane  to  Krupp;  time,  eight 
bells  in  afternoon  watch;  speed,  30  knots;  longitude  37  East,  latitude 
24  North  of  Willamette  Meridian,  about  eight  miles  North  of  Harrington 
Light   Ship. 

Course  due  South,  Captain  Hooper  at  the  wheel;  weather  clear;  wind 
blowing  a  gale  from  the  Southwest;  sea  rough.  Str.  proceeding  along 
west  side  of  County  Channel  with  ample  sea  room.  About  the  hour 
noted  sighted  Str.  Ford  approaching  on  Northerly  course  and  apparently 
having  difficulty  with  steering  gear,  though  making  estimated  speed 
of  twenty-five  knots.  Immediately  signalled  for  Starboard  passing,  and 
received  suitable  response.  Held  course  and  speed,  there  being  no 
apparent  occasion  to  act  otherwise.  As  the  Ford  approached  observed 
woman  at  the  wheel  and  nobody  else  in  evidence  above  decks,  though 
no  distress  signal  was  flying. 

Passed  the  steamer  with  ample  sea  room  and  without  incident,  when 
just  as  the  bow  of  the  Ford  was  off  our  port  quarter  the  wheel  was 
thrown  over  sharply  and  her  bowsprit  tore  into  our  after  bulwarks, 
ripping  off  some  three  feet  and  cutting  a  gash  in  the  hull  a  few  inches 
above  the  water  line.  On  impact  gave  the  engineer  emergency  signals 
and  hove  to  in  order  to  ascertain  extent  of  damage  and  render  assist- 
ance ta  tb4  Ford  if  necessary.  The  Ford  had  held  her  course,  however, 
and  w&s  hull  down  on  the  horizon.  Our  own  damage  in  no  manner  in- 
terfered with  the  operation  of  the  ship,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  course. 
Bill  for  marine  railway  charges  enclosed. 

(Signed)     S.  D.  HOOPER. 
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Caldwell,  Idaho,  Sept.  26,  1910. 

Mr.  David  H.  Parry,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Dear  Sir:  In  Reply  To  yours  of  The  22  I  Moust  say  I  havent  had 
any  time  To  fool  With  Insurance  This  sumer  and  hope  I  Naver  Will 
for  Theres  Men  Starving  at  That  Business  in  This  Town  So  you  cant 
call  for  Those  suplyes  any  To  Soon  To  suit  me  I  havent  Writen  any 
Insurance  Nor  Will  Not. 

Yours  very  Truly 

AGENT. 


Music  by  Henry  Ford. 

FOR  SALE. — One  Ford  car,  with  piston  rings,  two  rear  wheels,  one 
front  spring.  Has  no  fenders,  seat  or  plank,  burns  lots  of  gas,  hard 
to  crank.  Carburetor  busted,  half  way  through.  Engine  missing,  hits  on 
two.  Three  years  old,  four  in  the  Spring.  Has  shock  absorbers  and 
everything.  Radiator  busted,  sure  does  leak.  Differential's  dry,  you 
can  hear  it  squeak.  Ten  spokes  missing;  front  all  bent.  Tires  blowed 
out;   ain't  worth  a  cent. 

Got  lots  of  speed,  will  run  like  the  deuce;  burns  either  gas  or  to- 
bacco juice.  Tires  all  off,  been  run  on  the  rim.  A  damn  good  Ford,  for 
the  shape  it's  in. 


Cumberland  Wn.  Box  61  Oct  22-20. 
Mr  Geo  C  Made  Agent  Auburn  Wn 

Dear  Sir: — Week  ago  tomorrow  accidently  on  a  front  of  the  Mr. 
Geo  Marich  Pool  Room  Cumberland  Wash,  when  I  back  up  my  car,  I 
hitte  Mr.  John  Horris  car  and  do  little  damage  on  his  Fender  of  the  car. 

Emmediatly  I  was  apologize  to  Mr.  Morris  and  I  says  to  Mr.  Morris 
what  evere  damage  may-be  I  am  willing  to  pay  you  bill,  bout  he  would 
speak,  he  says  he  will  going  farther,  then  I  says  just  go  ahed  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, I  care  Insurance  on  my  car. 

Just  to  know,  you,  please  take  the  case  on  your  hand. 

Yours  very  truly 

JACK   MARCTNKO. 
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The  Christmas  Pudding. 

(A  Recipe.) 

Take  some  human  nature — as  you  find  it. 

The  commonest  variety  will  do — 
Put  a  little  graciousness  behind  it. 

Add  a  lump  of  charity — or  two. 
Squeeze  in  just  a  drop  of  moderation; 

Half  as  much  frugality — or  less. 
Add  as  much  very  fine  consideration; 

Strain  some  milk  of  human  kindness  in  it. 
Put  in  all  the  happiness  you  can. 

Stir  it  up  with  laughter  every  minute. 
Season  with  good-will  toward  every  man. 

Set  it  on  the  fire  of  heart's  affection. 
Leave  it  till  the  jolly  bubbles  rise. 

Sprinkle  it  with  kisses — for  confection. 
Sweeten  with  a  look  from  loving  eyes. 

Flavor  it  with  children's  merry  chatter. 
Frost  it  with  the  snow  of  wintry  dells. 

Place  it  on  a  holly-garnished  platter, 
And  serve  it  with  the  song  of  Christmas  bells. 

"J.  L.  MARTIN.' > 


Extinguishing  a  Phosphorous  Fire. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

John  Jones,  a  live-wire  agent  in  the  Willapa  Harbor  country,  is 
credited  with  quick  action  in  saving  his  company  from  loss,  though  with 
somewhat  painful  results.  With  a  liking  for  "  rummy, M  Jones  had 
spent  the  evening  with  the  boys  at  the  club  and  after  the  little  supper, 
with  many  choice  and  rich  tidbits,  had  made  the  long  and  laborious 
climb  to  the  little  snug  home  on  the  hill.  Emulating  the  mouse,  with 
shoes  in  hand,  Jones  entered  the  family  bedroom  quietly.  He  did  not 
snap  the  lights  for  fear  of  awakening  Mrs.  Jones;  all  unnecessary  ex- 
planation as  to  his  late  hours  could  be  better  made  in  the  calm  light  of 
the  morning. 

He  carried  his  shoes  in  his  strong  right  hand  as  he  fumbled  about 
in  fear  of  stumbling  against   a  chair  or  some  other  object  that  would 
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herald  his  arrival.  He  glanced  at  the  bed  where  Mrs.  Jones  lay  calmly- 
wrapped  in  slumber  and  the  bed  clothes.  Great  heavens!  What  is  itf 
There  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  two  malignant  fiery  eyes  glared  at  him. 
Two  round  spots  of  fire  that  appeared  to  be  increasing  in  intensity 
seemed  to  pierce  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones.  His  first  thought,  to 
beat  the  fire  out,  brought  him  into  quick  action.  In  his  right  hand  are 
his  heavy  street  shoes,  and  with  the  strength  of  that  strong  right  arm 
they  descended  upon  the  glowing  flames.  Suddenly  screams  more  than 
sufficient  to  curdle  all  the  milk  in  the  county  echoed  from  the  Jones 
mansion,  and  the  neighboring  citizens  crept  closer  to  their  warm  beds 
as  they  heard. 

It  appears  that  Mrs.  Jones,  suffering  from  two  terrible  corns,  had, 
upon  conference  with  a  neighboring  friend  over  the  ills  with  which 
women  are  heir  to,  on  that  same  afternoon  adopted  the  suggestion  to 
use  phosphorous  as  a  corn  eradicator,  and  she  had  made  liberal  appli- 
cation of  same  for  the  trouble  in  question.  Mrs.  Jones,  in  her  sleep, 
pulled  the  bed  clothes  off  her  feet,  leaving  exposed  to  view  the  annointed 
corns.  AND  PHOSPHOROUS  SURELY  DOES  SHOW  UP  IN  THE 
DARK.  Jones  soon  discovered  the  company  was  not  liable,  but  he  was 
called  on  to  provide  an  expensive  though  easy  pair  of  shoes  for  Mrs. 
Jones.  J.  S.  R. 


"Dear  Gentlemen:— 

The  candy  you  was  shipped  and  the  mail  boat  was  sunked  with  it 
and  all  spoil  no  use  of  it  but  their  bring  to  me  but  I  pay  the  freight 
but  no  use  of  it.  I  will  keep  it  till  you  see  it  or  either  way  I  can  ship 
to  you  to  let  you  see  it,  and  the  Mail  Boat  Captain  told  me  to  tell  soon 
and  the  —  Co  mpany  are  already  paid  by  Insurance." 


Famous  Sayings  of  Famous  Men. 

C.  A.  Henry  The  Sun!    why  look  at  the  Owl  Drug  Company. 

What  we  want  is  orders  and  lots  of  them. 

Thos.  H.  Anderson  Automobile  Commissions!  I  don't  believe  either 

Thornton  or  Davenport  paid  that  much.    That 's 
much  too  much. 

James  N.  McCune  Do  you  think  I  need  a  shave? 
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E.  F.  Mohrhardt 


Chas.  Vincent  McCarthy 
Rolla  V.  Watt 
Warner  Grove 
T.  H.  Williams 

J.  A.  Murphy 
Chas.  Von  Tagen 
Adam   Gilliland 

Tom  Price 
Geo.  W.  Swan 

C.  E.  Thompson 
A.  W.   Giesey 

McClure  Kelley 

Geo.  H.  Tyson 

H.  O.  Fishback 

E.  R.  Thompson 

D.  R.   Atkinson 
Arthur  Brown 


Politics!  No  such  thing  in  our  organization  or 
among  the  members,  nor  do  those  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Board  play  at  that  game;  all  work 
for  the  good  of  the  order. 

I  '11  play  a  rnizzare. 

Come  on  over  some  time  and  look  at  my  cellar. 

Has  anyone  seen  Adam? 

I  interpret  that  clause  this  way,  and  if  so  ap- 
plied Meier  and  Frank  should  be  satisfied. 

I  do  not  think  so.     Some  lamb  chops,  please. 

I'll  play  these. 

Acreage  Investment!  My,  if  we  only  never 
played  the  lottery. 

It 's  not  Scotch, — it 's  Irish.     Go  ask  Charlie. 

"Let  it  lay!"  and  I  did. 

Nothing  doing.     We  send  Harrold. 

I  don't  believe  it.  I  never  did  say  no  such 
thing. 

How  much?  Only  $5,000,000.  Well,  we  will 
take  it  all. 

Do  we  have  telephone  connections  with  the 
Connecticut  office?     No!    Absolutely  no! 

Anyone  that  is  right  can  get  a  square  deal  in 
my  shop. 

Patriotic  of  Dublin.  Owned  by  the  Sun  of 
London.     Even  the  Irish  won't  have  it. 

When  I  played  on  the  Olympic  Club, — them 
were  the  days. 

The  Globe  and  Rutgers  absolutely  do  not  write 
any  business  over  mine  or  its  local  Agents' 
heads. 
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Walter  F.  Keene 
John  Piver 

Fred  Branch 

Lee  McKenzle 

F.  A.  Stahl 

Alfred  Stillman 


Jno.  A.  Hougaard 

Willard  O.  Wayman 
H.  P.  Blanchard 
Geo.  A.  Crux 

Kenneth  Watson 
Dix  Davenport 
C.  J.  Holman 


I  should  say  not.  That  tag  stands.  You  look 
in  the  book  and  see. 

As  to  the  rumor  that  some  managers  on  Board 
Committees  furnish  their  Special  Agents  ad- 
vance information — I  don't  believe  it  possible. 

What's  Bill's  is  mine  and  what's  mine  is  my 
own.  How  do  you  like  my  new  suit?  Some 
suiting. 

And  that  chap  came  in  with  a  smile  and  left 
like  a  grouch.  Some  people  want  the  earth  and 
then  some. 

Sure  we  have  losses  in  Fresno.  So  do  other 
Companies.  If  you  don't  think  so  watch  the 
newspapers. 

The  tendency  to  pay  excess  commissions,  open 
up  loose  joints  and  break  faith,  flourishes 
among  some  mortals  when  business  starts  to  de- 
cline. It  takes  a  strong  man  to  look  a  fallen 
income  in  the  face  and  still  shoot  straight,  but, 
thank  the  good  Lord,  we  have  a  lot  of  Man- 
agers who  always  play  fair,  regardless  of  the 
weather. 

Let 's  look  in  on  Tom  Price, — as  understand 
Tom's  up  on  the  Irish  question  and  has  his 
name  up  for  membership  in  the  Sons  of  Erin. 

1 11  take  the  matter  up  with  my  proprietors. 

I'm  too  busy  to  talk  to  you. 

Business  is  excellent;  but  cancellations  are  most 
extremely  heavy. 

Confidentially,  we  're  the  lowest  on  the  street. 

The  way  to  do  it  is  to  start  in  non-conference — 

Now  back  in  New  York  we  follow  this  idea — 
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The  Toastmaster:  Among  distinguished  guests  from  the 
East  we  have  with  us  this  evening  a  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  O.  E.  Lane,  President  of  the  Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, whom  I  will  ask  to  say  just  a  few  words.  "We  are  glad  to 
welcome  you,  Mr.  Lane.       (Applause.) 


Address  of  Mr.  0.  E.  Lane. 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentleman :  A  great  many  strange 
things  have  happened  in  the  company  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
a  few  of  them  have  taken  place  in  New  York.  A  great  many 
unusual  things  have  gone  forward  there — people  have  come  and 
gone.  One  of  the  great  men  of  New  York,  who  served  his  coun- 
try eminently  well,  has  gone.  I  am  thinking  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Choate.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  bring  you  some  of  the  wisdom 
that  Mr.  Choate  developed  during  his  lifetime,  but  I  am  per- 
mitted to  say  that  he  did  have  something  of  the  genius  of  after- 
dinner  speaking.  He  formulated  an  axiom  in  that  connection, 
which  was:  " Stand  up  so  they  can  see  you,  speak  up  so  they 
can  hear  you,  and  sit  down  so  they  will  like  you."  Before  I 
follow  his  last  injunction,  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Watt,  in  his 
remarks,  which  were  very  suggestive,  even  though  they  much 
of  them  related  to  a  long  while  ago,  in  the  serious  part  of  his 
address  referred  to  some  things  he  had  said  in  the  Association 
when,  as  I  recall  his  statement,  he  was  President  of  it.  One 
thing  that  impressed  me  was  that  if  any  of  us  had  a  future,  we 
must  get  ready  for  it.  That  is  certainly  one  of  the  serious 
things  of  life.  I  had  the  inspiration  within  the  past  twelve 
months  to  talk  to  the  President  of  a  small  college  back  in  Ohio, 
where  I  somehow  or  other  matriculated  and  finally  got  a  diploma 
some  twenty-odd  years  ago,  and  that  gentleman  was  professor 
of  physics  when  I  was  there.     I  never  dreamed  he  would  be 
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president  of  this  college.  I  don't  think  he  did  at  that  time. 
But  time  went  on,  and  he  became  the  head  of  that  institution. 
It  was  a  poor  college.  There  are  some  twenty-seven-odd  insti- 
tutions in  Ohio,  many  of  them  denominational  and  of  course 
poor.  This  institution  had  no  prospects  for  endowment.  But  as 
soon  as  that  man  felt  the  responsibility  of  leadership  on  him,  he 
commenced  to  think  of  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  confronted 
with  a  substantial  gift.  That  incident  was  serious  to  me,  because 
it  exemplified  just  what  Mr.  Watt  referred  to.  One  of  the  things 
that  it  seems  to  me  associations  of  this  character  all  over  this 
country  ought  to  be  preparing  to  do  is  to  believe  more  firmly  in 
the  fire  insurance  business,  and  in  the  kindred  activities  that  fire 
insurance  companies  find  themselves  engaged  in  today.  One 
of  the  ways  we  can  measure  that  future  is  to  attract  young  men 
of  good  character  and  promising  ability  to  come  into  the  business. 
I  don't  know  how  it  has  been  with  you  gentlemen  generally,  but 
I  rather  imgaine  that  we  all  follow  pretty  much  the  same  groove — 
we  came  into  the  business  by  accident,  by  chance,  or  by  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lick  stamps  on  the  envelopes  in  a  general  agency  or 
local  agency  office.  That  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  it  is  not  so  much 
today  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Seriously,  therefore,  I  want  to 
refer  to  a  movement  that  is  being  put  forward  by  a  few  gentl- 
men  in  this  country,  headed  by  Mr.  Richardson  as  the  General 
Manager  of  the  General  Accident  Company,  and  that  movement 
is  known  as  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America.  I  won't  attempt 
to  outline  it  to  you,  more  than  to  say  that  it  is  an  endeavor  to 
dignify  the  educational  impulses  that  have  taken  voice  in  associa- 
tions of  this  sort,  by  securing,  if  possible,  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  from  Congress,  if  we  could,  a  charter  which  would 
enable  us  to  link  together  the  associated  educational  movements 
of  the  country,  and  to  in  an  orderly  way  determine  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  business.    I  think  that  is  a  very  important  thing,  and 
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I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  this  Association  can  have  an 
interesting  and  a  valuable  part  in  it. 

I  am  very  happy,  indeed  to  be  here  tonight,  I  can  see 
amongst  you  many  friendly  faces.  I  could  not  help  but  think,  as 
Mr.  Watt  opened  his  remarks,  that  he  was  facing  rather  serious 
competition  from  a  corner  of  the  room  there  where  a  faint 
reverberation  broke  forth  that  disturbed  us  merrily  for  a  moment. 
I  was  in  the  field  in  the  West,  and  I  know  that  the  competition 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  territory  has  always  been  very  keen.  It 
was  very  enjoyable,  too,  in  my  days  here  in  the  field  in  the  North- 
west, in  Montana  and  other  States.  I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  come  to  these  meetings,  because  I  dwelt  with  a  company  that 
did  not  have  a  department  here.  I  am  indeed  very  glad  to  have 
been  with  you  tonight,  and  to  have  listened  to  your  proceedings. 
I  thank  you.    (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster :  Mr.  Merrill  remarked  to  me  a  moment 
ago  that  he  felt  almost  as  if  he  were  on  La  Salle  Street,  in 
Chicago — they  are  havin  a  good  time  there  among  themselves, 
they  knew  each  other  in  past  days. 

In  Mr.  Wentworth's  hurry  across  the  continent,  almost  4,000 
miles,  there  was  with  him  Mr.  W.  H.  Merrill.  They  finished  a 
meeting  back  in  New  York,  caught  the  first  train  out,  and  wrote 
me  that  if  the  trains  made  connection,  they  would  be  here  just 
about  noontime  today.  The  trains  did  make  connections,  and 
that  is  how  they  happened  to  get  here.  It  shows  to  you  and 
emphasizes  to  you  their  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  work,  in 
their  endeavor  to  be  with  us  tonight.  And  I  am  sure  we  all 
appreciate  it.  I  am  delighted  to  present  to  you  at  this  time 
Mr.  W.  H.  Merrill,  President  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories, 
of  Chicago.     Mr.  Merrill.    (Applause.) 
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Address  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Merrill. 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  gentlemen:  There  has  been  quite  a 
little  said  about  after  dinner  speaking.  Eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  when  I  had  the  honor  to  be  jackassed  at  one  of  your  annual 
dinners,  there  was  a  speech  made  that  I  have  always  remembered, 
and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  those  we  have  heard  tonight, 
it  was  one  of  the  best.  The  scene  was  just  like  this,  possibly  it 
was  in  this  room.  The  table  was  covered  with  these  beautiful 
flowers  that  those  of  us  away  from  California  are  unused  to  and 
so  appreciate ;  it  was  in  the  days  when  you  were  allowed  to  keep 
your  grape  juice  a  little  while  before  you  had  to  put  it  in  a 
bottle.  There  was  a  gentleman  got  upon  the  table  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  and  took  hold  of  that  chandelier,  full  of  enthus- 
iasm about  California,  full  of  its  products,  and  he  said,  "Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  any  of  the  dead 
ones  at  the  head  of  the  table,  but  the  flowers  are  beautiful." 
(Laughter.) 

I  had  occasion  to  be  in  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  recently,  and  I  saw  how  they  operated  a  dinner  over 
there.  It  is  very  different  from  what  they  do  here.  They  have 
no  toastmaster,  none  of  those  "we  have  with  us  tonight" — they 
have  done  away  with  that  entirely.  This  dinner  was  a  very 
important  occasion,  it  was  given  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
in  honor  of  the  owners  of  the  newspapers  of  the  British  Empire. 
When  the  owners  of  the  newspapers  get  together,  of  course,  you 
know,  they  bring  out  all  the  politicians.  All  the  great  men  were 
there,  the  Governor  General  was  there,  his  Royal  Highness,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  there,  the  Prime  Minister  was  there, 
Lord  Burnham  was  there  from  England.  It  was  a  case  of  even- 
ing dress,  decorations  across  here.  There  was  Irish  whiskey  and 
four  or  five  kinds  of  wine,  and  the  band  played  "God  Save  the 
King,"  as  we  were  seated.     The  Governor  General  sat  at  the 
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dinner — he  didn't  have  to  say  a  word,  but  just  presided.  The 
way  they  introduced  the  speakers  is,  some  fellow  over  here  will 
get  up  and  he  will  propose  a  toast  to  the  man  who  is  going  to 
speak  next.  For  instance,  he  proposes  the  toast  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  then  we  drink  the  toast;  everybody  takes  a  little 
drink,  and  the  Prime  Minister  gets  up  and  makes  a  good  speech — 
he  made  a  wonderful  speech  that  night,  by  the  way.  Then  when 
he  got  through  with  his  speech  he  proposed  a  toast  to  somebody, 
and  everybody  takes  a  little  drink,  and  then  they  sit  down  and 
another  fellow  will  get  up  here  and  make  his  speech,  and  he 
proposes  the  health  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  then  comes 
another  little  drink,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  speaks  and  says 
he  was  going  to  say  a  great  deal  that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
already  said,  but  as  the  Prime  Minister  had  already  said  it  so 
much  better  than  he  could,  he  would  not  attempt  to  say  it,  but 
he  would  just  propose  the  health  of  somebody  else,  and  everybody 
is  agreeable  to  that  and  they  all  take  a  little  drink.  When  it  came 
to  the  end  of  the  dinner,  Lord  Burnham  spoke  and  made  a  won- 
derful speech.  Of  course  they  always  wind  up  a  dinner  by  a 
toast  to  the  presiding  officer,  and  the  gentleman  who  had  the 
honor  of  proposing  the  toast  to  the  presiding  officer  was  an  Irish- 
man from  Newfoundland,  and  he  got  up  and  he  said  he  didn't 
know  why  it  was  that  Newfoundland  had  the  honor  to  introduce 
the  subject,  except  that  Newfoundland  was  the  oldest  of  the  Col- 
onies, the  oldest  of  the  Colonies  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  in  par- 
ticular, and  therefore  it  was  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  propose  now  the  health  of  his  Eoyal  Highness,  the  worthy  son 
of  a  worthy  sire,  the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  then  there  came,  ' '  'ear,  'ear ! ' '  from  all  over  the 
room.  They  don 't  applaud  as  we  do,  but  it  is  ' '  'ear,  'ear ! "  al- 
ways. Well,  the  Duke  had  had  his  own  man  serve  his  own  liquor, 
who  sat  there  and  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  take  a 
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look  at  all  of  his  food  before  he  passed  it  to  him,  and  he  kept 
pouring  his  liquor  and  when  that  was  gone  poured  another  glass. 
The  Duke  rose  to  respond  to  the  toast,  closing  the  evening,  and 
said,  "  Newfoundland  is  a  most  extraordinary  country.  It  is  a 
very,  very  wonderful  country.  It  has  mines,  agriculture,  and 
fisheries.  It  would  be  well  worth  your  while,  you  chaps,  before 
you  go  back  to  the  old  country,  if  you  could  stop  for  a  bit  in  New- 
foundland. It  would  be  well  worth  your  while.  I  recommend  it 
to  you  as  an  extraordinary  country,  very  extraordinary  country, 
with  its  wonderful  development,  its  great  fisheries.  I  have  never 
been  there  myself,  but  I  intend  going  very  shortly. ' '  I  have  not 
been  here  for  eight  or  nine  years.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  with 
you  tonight,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  with  you  again  very  shortly. 
(Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster:  There  is  another  gentleman  at  the  table 
this  evening  who  resides  unusually  far  away  from  us.  We  had 
on  the  program  during  the  meeting  just  concluded  a  young  fel- 
low, a  special  agent  from  the  inter-mountain  field,  as  you  term  it, 
I  believe,  and  now  w^e  are  going  to  hear  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
Heber  J.  Grant,  President  of  the  Utah  Home  Insurance  Com- 
pany. I  think  Mr.  Grant  will  be  good  enough  to  say  a  few  words 
to  us.    Would  you,  Mr.  Grant?     (Applause.) 

Address  of  Heber  J.  Grant. 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  of  course  not  expected 
that  I  shall  say  anything  here  tonight  at  all  witty,  because  I  am 
of  Dutch  descent.  I  will  just  tell  you  a  story  about  a  Dutchman 
and  an  Irishman,  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  it  is  not  expected  that 
any  Dutchman  would  be  capable  of  saying  anything  witty.  This 
Irishman  and  Dutchman  were  wrecked  on  an  island,  and  it  would 
be  several  weeks  before  any  other  vessel  could  come  along,  and 
the  only  thing  that  came  to  the  island  from  the  shipwrecked  boat 
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was  a  large  bologna  sausage,  and  Pat  said  to  Hans,  "Are  you 
game  ?  Will  you  fight  for  it  ?  If  we  divide  it,  we  will  both  starve 
to  death."  Hans  said,  "Yes,  I  will  fight  for  it."  And  Pat  said 
to  him,  "How  would  you  like  to  put  it  in  your  mouth  and  pull 
for  it,  each  of  us  taking  an  end  in  his  mouth  and  the  first  fellow  to 
let  go  loses  ? ' '  And  Hans  said,  '  *  All  right. ' '  And  when  they  got 
hold  of  it,  and  were  all  ready,  Pat  says  to  Hans,  "Are  you 
riddy  ? ' '    And  Hans  said,  ' '  Yah. ' '     ( Laughter. ) 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  Boston  tonight,  which  re- 
minds me  of  the  story  of  a  lady  who  went  to  heaven,  and,  tele- 
phone connection  having  been  established  between  Boston  and 
Heaven,  they  rang  her  up  and  asked  her  how  she  liked  Heaven, 
and  she  answered,  "Well,  it's  nice.  But  it  ain't  Boston." 
(Laughter.)  When  I  heard  that,  I  concluded,  as  I  had  a  young 
girl  who  wanted  to  shine  in  the  musical  world,  I  would  send  her 
down  to  Boston.  About  the  only  thing  I  have  discovered  thus 
far  is  that  the  expenses  are  mighty  high  down  there  to  study 
music. 

Coming  back  to  this  program,  I  want  to  announce  that  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  somewhat  connected  with  a  majority  of  all 
the  past  Presidents.  I  am  not  as  old  as  I  look,  of  course.  When 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Penrose  arrived  in  Europe  to  preside  over  the 
European  mission,  to  succeed  me,  they  got  to  guessing  ages,  and 
they  guessed  me  to  be  five  years  older  than  Penrose,  and  he  was 
over  there  preaching  six  years  before  I  was  born.  So  apparances 
are  somewhat  deceptive. 

The  first  time  I  came  here  was  in  1897.  At  that  time  A.  P. 
Flint  was  the  manager  of  the  Hartford,  George  Boardman  of  the 
Aetna,  Arthur  E.  Magill  of  the  Home  of  New  York  and  Phoenix 
of  New  York,  Jonathan  Hunt,  Son  &  Company  of  the  North 
America  and  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  a  large  string  of  com- 
panies, about  fifteen ;  Charles  D.  Haven  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Union,  and  Charles  Layton  of  the  Commercial,  Charles  W.  Story- 
was  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Mutual,  Hutchinson,  Mann  & 
Smith  were  — general  agents  for  a  string  of  companies  as  long 
as  both  my  arms,  and  Mr.  Levison  was  one  of  the  great  men  in 
the  office-.  I  got  my  first  education  in  insurance  from  Harry 
Mann  in  Salt  Lake  City,  engaged  in  business  forty-nine  years 
ago,  so  I  am  older  than  our  friend  Watt  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. The  Fireman's  Fund  was  at  that  time  presided  over  by 
President  Staples,  and  George  D.  Dornin  was  the  Secretary, 
and,  if  I  am  correct,  Muldoon  was  the  Marine  Secretary  at  the 
time  I  first  came  here.  I  met  Mr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Tom  C.  Grant, 
then  the  General  Agent  of  the  North  British  &  Mercantile ;  Mr. 
Edward  Brown,  afterwards  of  the  firm  of  Brown,  Craig  &  Com- 
pany; M.  George  W.  Spencer,  of  Balfour-Guthrie  &  Company; 
President  Hopkins  of  the  California  Insurance  Company.  I 
was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bronwell  and  Mr.  Bigelow,  two  of  the 
three  men  who  framed  your  by-laws  for  this  institution,  and  at 
one  time  represented  Mr.  Robert  Dickson  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

There  is  a  very  warm  place  in  my  heart  for  the  people  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  insurance  business,  because  they  have 
always  treated  me  so  magnificently,  and  particularly  is  there  a 
very  warm  place  in  my  heart,  and  I  have  often  mentioned  it, 
for  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company.  We  have  the 
honor  in  Utah  of  having  built  the  first  beet  sugar  factory  in  the 
United  States  of  America  with  American  machinery.  And  the 
last  $150,000  that  was  loaned  to  build  that  factory  was  loaned 
in  this  town — $100,000  by  Wells  Fargo  &  Company's  bank,  and 
$50,000  by  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company.  The  first 
year  we  manufactured  1,100,000  pounds  of  sugar.  This  last 
year  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company  produced  over  2,400,000 
bags  of  sugar,  and  we  feel  grateful  that  the  money  to  build  that 
first  factory  was  part  of  it  money  that  came  from  here.     The 
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panic  of  1893  came  on  after  that  money  was  loaned  to  us,  and 
Mr.  Dutton  wrote  to  me  that  he  knew  we  could  not  pay  it  back ; 
he  had  deposited  the  money  in  a  Utah  bank;  he  knew  it  was 
impossible  to  meet  that  certificate  of  deposit,  and  he  said  he 
would  be  glad  to  wait  until  the  panic  was  all  over  before  calling 
for  the  money.  And  when  the  fire  came  that  destroyed  San 
Francisco  I  was  in  Liverpool,  presiding  over  the  European 
Mission  of  the  church  that  I  am  connected  with,  and  I  called 
one  day  at  the  Royal  office,  the  next  day  at  the  Liverpool,  Lon- 
don &  Globe,  and  the  next  day  at  the  North  British,  and  I  asked 
each  place  that  i  went  day  after  day  whether  the  Fireman's 
Fund  would  survive,  and  they  finally  told  me  that  the  Company 
would  undoubtedly  have  to  wind  up ;  that  it  was  dead.  I  said, 
"I  will  not  believe  it  is  dead  until  after  it  is  buried,  and  after 
it  is  buried  I  believe  it  will  dig  out  of  the  grave,  and  I  therefore 
must  wait  until  the  monument  is  erected  and  an  inscription  put 
upon  it  before  I  will  credit  it. ' '  So  you  see  I  knew  exactly  how 
to  guess. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention.     (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster :  Mr.  Merrill  spoke  of  toasts.  It  comes  to 
my  mind  that  a  large  part  of  the  entertainment  of  this  evening 
is  due  to  our  Dinner  Committee,  Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Branch. 
I  know,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  join  with  me  in  drinking  a  toast 
to  them. 

A  Voice :     In  what  way  ? 

The  Toastmaster:     In  just  cold  water. 

(The  toast  was  drunk  standing.) 

The  Toastmaster:  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
gentlemen,  I  would  not  feel  that  this  banquet  was  a  success 
without  just  a  word  from  one  other  individual  who  has  had,  I 
tell  you  truly,  quite  a  bit  of  influence  in  my  life  personally.   We 
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are  going  to  have  a  few  words  from  Mr.  John  H.  Schively, 
whom  all  of  you  know  so  well,  who  will,  in  a  brief  address,  em- 
phasize to  you  that  there  is  more  in  all  this  business  than  going 
out  and  getting  the  almighty  dollar  in  premiums.  Gentlemen, 
allow  me  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Schively — I  wanted  him  to  sit 
up  here,  but  he  would  not  hear  me.     (Applause.) 

Address  of  Mr.  John  H.  Shively. 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  gentlemen  of  the  Association :  I  would 
like  to  first  of  all  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Wentworth  who,  in  his  address  this  afternoon — ■ 

A.  Voice:    Louder! 

Mr.  Schively :  I  will  warm  up  in  a  minute,  and  you  will  all 
hear  me.  In  his  address  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Wentworth  spoke 
of  the  years  of  toil  and  labor  and  effort  in  the  line  of  fire  preven- 
tion, and  said  that  neverthless,  and  despite  all  the  good  work 
that  had  been  done,  fires  continue  to  increase.  It  reminded  me 
of  this  incident  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  At  one  time 
Great  Britain  rejoiced  in  a  Prince  of  Wales  whose  conduct  was 
not  such  as  to  meet  with  commendation  on  the  part  of  the  moral 
population.  A  young  lady  attended  the  Church  of  England, 
accompanied  by  an  American  friend.  Among  other  things, 
they  prayed  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  when  they  left  the 
church  the  young  American  said  to  the  lady,  "Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  all  over  the  British  Empire,  in  Australia,  in  Canada, 
in  India,  and  here  in  England,  wherever  the  church  service  is 
had,  they  pray  for  this  man,  the  Prince  of  Wales?"  She  said, 
"Certainly.  Why  not?  He  is  a  member  of  the  royal  family." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "then  I  haven't  much  confidence  in  prayer, 
for  look  what  he  is!"  She  replied,  "Yes,  but  think  of  what  he 
might  be  if  it  were  not  for  all  these  prayers."  (Laughter.)  So 
take  comfort  and  courage,  Brother  Wentworth. 
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Then  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  visitors  from  the  East  that 
some  of  my  friends  have  reached  the  conclusion,  those  who  have 
been  Presidents  of  this  Association,  that  unless  I  speak  a 
fatherly  word  of  counsel  to  these  young  men  before  they  go 
down  from  this  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  that  the  young  men 
won't  be  all  that  they  might  during  the  coming  year.  I  have 
talked  to  a  godd  many  of  the  special  agents,  personal  friends  of 
mine,  coming  in  from  their  respective  fields,  and  they  have 
been  telling  me  of  the  increase  during  the  past  year  in  the 
premium  income,  and  in  the  writing  of  more  business  than  in 
any  preceding  year.  And  as  I  have  looked  into  their  faces 
and  thought  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  there  exhibited,  I 
have  repeatedly  asked  myself  this  question :  Along  the  pathway 
of  the  days  of  the  past  year,  as  you  have  been  going  after  the 
dollar,  have  you  ever  thought  of  the  other  responsibilities  of 
life,  have  you  ever  thought  of  the  human  element,  that  is 
always  of  a  higher  value  than  the  dollar  itself?  You  know  that 
this  world  is  on  edge  for  the  need  of  the  very  thing  spoken  of 
in  the  eloquent  address  of  Brother  Stafford — fellowship.  Have 
you  thought  during  the  past  year  as  much  of  the  need  of 
fellowship  as  you  have  of  the  need  of  making  good  reports  to 
the  home  office?  My  friends,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  well  spent  life,  and  it  is  only  possible  when  we 
incorporate  in  our  attitude  to  the  public  the  idea  of  service, 
of  fellowship,  of  the  possibility  of  bringing  joy  and  comfort  and 
cheer  into  the  lives  of  the  people  with  whom  we  associate.  I 
repeat  that  this  is  the  great  need.  I  don't  want  to  refer  to 
anything  that  is  unpleasant  in  the  past,  yet  I  want  to  call  to 
your  attention  just  for  a  moment  what  you  were  during  the  war. 
All  of  us  were  great  men  during  the  war.  There  wasn't  any 
sacrifice  too  great  for  any  man  to  make,  if  by  the  making  of  it 
he  could  do  his  best  to  contribute  his  share  toward  the  victory 
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that  we  all  knew  was  sure  to  come,  for  the  American  flag  had 
never  met  with  defeat.  (Applause.)  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you 
if  all  that  sacrifice,  the  baptism  of  suffering  that  came  to  this 
nation  in  common  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  has  been 
in  vain,  if  we  are  slipping  back  again  into  the  old  rut  of  selfish- 
ness and  forgetfulness  of  other  people's  welfare? 

In  this  country  we  have  said  that  we  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  kings,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  kingship  in  this 
country.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  there  is  kingship  in  this 
country.  There  is  intrepid  majesty  and  flaming  splendor  in 
that  man's  life  and  in  that  man's  manhood  who  has  learned  and 
who  has  put  into  practice  the  great  lesson  of  never  preferring 
someone  else  to  himself.  Someone  has  spoken  here  tonight  of 
the  love  that  we  ought  to  give  to  each  other.  That  means  the 
love  that  does  not  look  for  rewrard,  the  love  that  does  not  look 
for  compensation  or  recompense,  the  love  that  pours  out  itself  in 
service,  in  behalf  of  someone  else.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  love- 
light  in  a  mother's  eye  as  she  has  watched  at  the  bedside  of 
the  ill  in  her  home?  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  sacrifice  of 
fatherhood  and  the  willingness  with  which  the  parent  makes 
sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  child,  with  no  thought  whatever  of 
return?  If  you  and  I,  during  this  coming  year,  during  the  days 
that  lie  before  us,  as  wre  come  from  this  experience  here,  can 
have  some  little  touch  of  that  sort,  of  mother  love,  of  father 
love,  that  lies  next  to  Chirst  love,  and  put  it  into  the  channels 
of  humanity,  the  currents  of  humanity,  wherever  we  go,  what  a 
wonderful  thing  it  would  be ! 

In  the  closing  comment  of  the  address  of  Mr.  Watt  this 
evening,  he  said,  ' '  May  God  bless  you. ' '  Do  you  know  how  God 
blesses  a  man  by  the  kingliness  of  some  other  men,  by  the  will- 
ingness to  serve  of  some  other  man?  He  blesses  us  through 
one  another. 
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I  am  sure  I  have  more  than  exhausted  the  time  that  the 
Chairman  desired  to  allot  me  but  I  want  to  close  with  a  little 
thought,  a  figure  that  is  in  my  mind  There  is  a  great  painting 
over  in  France.  It  represents  a  dead  chieftain  of  Gaul  lying 
with  his  hand  clasping  the  sword  that  he  had  used  in  defense 
of  his  country.  In  the  poigancy  of  her  grief,  the  wife  has 
thrown  herself  upon  her  husband,  and  the  son  is  stretching 
forth  his  hand  to  take  the  sword  from  the  dying  fingers  of  his 
father,  that  he  might  raise  it  in  defense  of  his  country.  I  want 
to  apply  that  to  you  in  this  way:  I  want  to  urge  upon  you  that 
you  grasp  this  firm  resolution,  from  the  stiffening  fingers  of 
yesterday's  dead,  indifferent  to  the  demands  of  your  brother 
man,  and  raise  that  sword  in  knightly  defense  of  square  living 
and  treatment,  and  spending  some  of  your  time  in  kindly, 
courteous  words  and  acts  of  inspiration  to  others.  If  you  do 
this,  then  your  future  will  be  radiant,  and  in  your  very  soul  will 
lodge  joy  and  gladness  and  contentment  of  surpassing  wonder. 

I  wish  you  well.  I  know  that  there  is  a  gift  from  God  in 
the  soul  of  every  man  here,  of  kindliness  and  good  will.  I  am 
not  asking  that  you  shall  get  something  new,  something  that 
you  have  never  had  before.  I  am  only  pleading  that  you  let 
the  better  part  of  you  be  untrammeled,  and  that  you  take  the 
bars  from  your  better  self,  and  let  that  better  self  show  in 
every  walk  of  your  life.    (Applause.) 

Song:    "America." 
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FRANK  J.  H.  MANNING 

Frank  J.  H.  Manning  was  born  in  1865  and  entered  the  insur- 
ance business  in  1882  as  a  Junior  Clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mercial Insurance  Company  of  California,  which  was  subsequently 
absorbed  by  the  Palatine  Insurance  Company  of  London.  In  due 
course  of  time  his  efficiency  brought  about  his  appointment  as 
Special  Agent  for  the  latter  company. — a  position  which  he  after- 
wards and  for  many  years  held  for  the  Commercial  Union,  the 
Palatine,  the  Alliance  of  London,  the  Commercial  Union  of  New 
York,  and  the  Union  Assurance  Society,  Ltd.,  under  Managers  C. 
F.  Mullins,  E.  T.  Xiebling  and  C.  J.  Holman,  successively. 

He  had  a  remarkably  sympathetic  personality  and  many  ad- 
mirable qualities.  Throughout  his  career,  he  earned  the  respect 
and  affection  of  his  associates.  His  demise,  after  a  very  brief  ill- 
ness, on  the  18th  of  January,  1920,  was  deeply  lamented. 

H.  L.  A.  Bates, 
W.  H.  Gibbons, 
K.  C.  Medcraft. 
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WILLIAM  BAYAKD  HOPKINS 

Born  at  San  Francisco,  21st  April,  1867. 
Died  at  San  Francisco,  16th  February,  1920. 

The  sudden  and  entirely  unexpected  demise  of  our  well-loved 
associate,  W.  B.  Hopkins,  shocked  and  startled  his  numberless 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  at  this  short  interval  it  is  difficult 
indeed  for  us  to  realize  that  his  genial  presence  and  winning  per- 
sonality have  gone  from  our  midst. 

Mr.  Hopkins  may  be  said  to  have  been  cradled  in  the  Fire 
Insurance  business,  for  he  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Caspar  T.  Hopkins, 
a  noted  underwriter  and  a  former  President  of  the  California  In- 
surance Co.,  from  whom  he  inherited  his  physical  proportions,  his 
musical  talents,  and  those  mental  qualities  which  made  for  his 
success  in  his  chosen  calling. 

With  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  in  his  early  youth,  spent 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  the 
entire  business  career  of  Mr.  Hopkins  was  devoted  to  Fire  Insur- 
ance. After  a  short  intitial  experience  in  the  local  agency  business 
in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  he,  in  1887,  secured  a  clerical  position  with 
the  Anglo-Nevada  Insurance  Corporation  of  San  Francisco,  and 
having  demonstrated  unusual  capacity  was  early  promoted  to  the 
Field  Force  of  that  Company.  The  Pacific  Coast  business  of  the 
"Anglo-Nevada"  was  reinsured  in  1890  with  the  "London  & 
Lancashire, ' '  which  retained  the  management  and  staff  of  the 
reinsured  company,  and  the  connection  of  Mr.  Hopkins  with  the 
"London  &  Lancashire"  continued  unbroken  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  at  which  time  he  was  occupying  the  important  position  of 
Branch  Secretary  in  the  Pacific  Department  of  the  Company. 

The  membership  of  Mr.  Hopkins  in  this  Association  dated  from 
the  year  1890. 

As  Special  Agent,  Adjuster,  and  office  executive  Mr.  Hopkins 
was  equally  successful,  and  earned  an  enviable  reputation  for  him- 
self. In  his  social  life  "Billy,"  as  he  was  always  affectionately 
termed,  was  the  center  of  attraction  in  any  party  with  which  he 
mingled.  Gifted  with  a  glorious  voice,  he  was  most  generous  in 
contributing  with  his  songs  to  the  pleasure  of  his  friends,  while 
his  kindly  wit  added  to  their  appreciation. 

i5ig  at  heart  as  big  in  stature,  buoyant  in  spirit,  and  gracious 
in  disposition,  he  was  a  most  attractive  man,  a  boon  companion, 
and  a  never-to-be-forgotten  friend. 

Sam  B.  Stoy, 
C.  A.  Henry, 
V.  Carus  Driffield, 

Committee. 
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SAMUEL   PETER  MESICK 

It  was  the  last  summons  and  ere  the  night  had  spread  its  man- 
tle over  the  land  the  soul  of  Samuel  Peter  Mesick  had  commenced 
its  journey  westward. 

Sam  was  a  kindly  man,  with  a  spirit  akin  to  good  fellowship 
and  a  soul  bereft  of  the  hatreds  so"  common  amongst  men.  He 
lived  the  life  of  one  who  sought  no  vantage  and  whose  tongue 
ne'er  wronged  his  neighbor.  He  was  an  apostle  of  peace  and  he 
radiated  its  teachings  with  a  simple  charm,  without  fustian  and 
without  self-praise.  Those  who  knew  him  best  felt  the  touch  of  a 
warm  friendship  and  were  always  moved  by  the  humility  of  a 
gentleman. 

E.   H.   Osborn, 

Chairman. 

A.  M.  Brown. 
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SAM  BUTTERWORTH  STOY 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  record  the  untimely  passing 
of  Sam  B.  Stoy,  which  occurred  Sunday  morning,  August  22nd, 
1920.  Strong,  vigorous,  able  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  manhood 
and  at  the  height  of  his  career,  he  was  the  last  man  we  would  have 
thought  of  as  marked  for  the  grim  destroyer.  His  striking  per- 
sonality and  his  ability,  as  well  as  his  unfailing  courtesy  and 
warmth  of  heart,  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Sam  B.  Stoy  was  a  native  of  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he  was 
born  July  6th,  1867.  He  graduated  from  St.  Augustine  College,  at 
Benicia,  California,  in  1885,  and  entered  the  insurance  business  in 
1887  as  a  clerk  in  the  Home  Office  of  the  Anglo-Nevada  Assurance 
Corporation.  After  passing  through  the  various  desks  of  the  Com- 
pany he  was  given  his  first  field  position,  being  appointed  Special 
Agent  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  in 
October,  1890.  He  continued  in  this  position  until  the  Anglo- 
Nevada  was  reinsured  by  the  London  &  Lancashire  in  1891,  when 
he  was  appointed  Special  Agent  for  the  latter  in  the  same  field. 
In  October,  1911,  he  was  transferred  to  Pacific  Department  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco  as  Agency  Superintendent,  becoming 
Manager  in  August,  1913. 

Besides  being  Manager  for  the  Pacific  Department  of  the 
London  &  Lancashire,  he  managed  the  operations  of  the  Orient 
Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  was  also  a  Director.  He  was 
Pacific  Coast  Manager  of  the  Law  Union  &  Rock,  and  Coast  Man- 
ager for  the  London  &  Lancashire  Indemnity  Co.,  being  in  addition 
Vice-President  of  the  last  named.  In  the  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers of  the  Pacific  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He 
had  held  many  other  positions  of  prominence  and  trust,  testifying 
to  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  business  associates. 

While  bowing  in  humble  submission  to  the  Providence  that 
doeth  all  things  well,  we  are  justified  in  mourning  in  all  sincerity 
the  loss  of  one  of  God's  noblemen. 

George  O.   Smith, 
Arthur  M.  Brown, 
Wm.  M.  Speyer. 
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WILLIAM  WALLACE  ALVERSON 

Born  Sept.  2nd,  1870. 
Died  Oct.  6th,  1920. 

William  Wallace  Alverson  closed  his  life's  work  on  October 
6th,  1920,  at  the  Letterman  Hospital  at  San  Francisco,  and  in  his 
passing  the  Fire  Underwriters '  Association  of  the  Pacific  lost  a 
loyal  friend  and  member  of  many  years. 

Mr.  Alverson  was  born  at  Union  Springs,  New  York.  After 
completing  a  high  school  course  he  was  graduated  from  the  Friend  ?s 
Academy  at  Union  Springs,  and  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
he  located  at  Seattle  shortly  after  the  conflagration.  His  first 
employment  was  that  of  bank  messenger,  advancing  to  paying 
teller  in  the  same  institution.  He  later  engaged  in  real  estate  and 
insurance,  operating  a  local  agency  at  Seattle  during  1892  and 
1893.  Mr.  Alverson  same  to  San  Francisco  as  counter  man  for  the 
Atlas  Assurance,  following  which  he  was  appointed  Special  Agent 
in  California  and  Nevada.  His  jurisdiction  was  later  transferred 
to  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Utah.  He  returned 
to  San  Francisco  as  Special  Agent  for  the  Gutte  &  Frank  General 
Agency,  later  entering  the  employ  of  Arthur  G.  Nason  as  Manager, 
subsequently  becoming  a  partner  to  the  business.  Upon  his  with- 
drawal in  1909  he  became  Assistant  Manager  for  the  Associated 
Underwriters,  to  the  management  of  which  he  succeeded  in  1913, 
operating  the  United  States  Fire,  New  Brunswick,  North  River 
and  Richmond  Insurance  Companies  in  the  Pacific  Coast  field. 

His  experience  covered  a  period  of  time,  range  of  territory  and 
diversity  of  service  which  are  exceptional,  and  during  his  many 
years  of  activity  he  made  for  himself  an  enviable  reputation  and 
a  host  of  friends,  among  whom  he  was  affectionately  known  as 
"Billie." 

We  extend  to  his  family  our  sympathy  and  share  with  them  a 
cherished  memory. 

"They're  passing  away,  these  old-time  friends, 
Like  a  leaf  on  the  current  cast. ' ' 


Harold  Junker, 

J.  F.  Magee, 

Frank  O.  L.  Hunter. 


W.  W.  ALVERSON 


NOAH  L.  NELSON 
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NOAH  L.  NELSON 

In  reverence  and  sorrow  we  deeply  and  sincerely  regret  the 
most  untimely  passing,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  of  Noah  L.  Nel- 
son, whose  death  occurred  suddenly  and  without  warning,  at  his 
home  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  on  March  8th,  1920. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  a  native  son  of  California,  having  been  born 
in  Alpine  County  on  September  20th,  1887.  He  was,  therefore,  but 
33  years  of  age  and  seemingly  enjoying  a  strong  physical  consti- 
tution and  robust  health.  His  career  as  an  Underwriter  began  in 
the  employ  of  C.  J.  Stoval  in  1906,  and  very  soon  thereafter  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Law,  Union  and  Eock  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  later  went  with  the  Union  Assurance  Society  when  in 
1910  that  Company  joined  forces  with  the  Law,  Union  and  Eock 
in  the  establishment  of  a  joint  Branch  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  a  young  man  of  exceptional  high  character 
and  ability,  coupled  with  absolute  uprightness  and  great  personal 
loyalty.  Although  he  recognized  as  a  necessary  step  to  advance- 
ment and  to  qualification  as  an  Underwriter  the  experiences  and 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  in  traveling  as  a  Special  Agent,  he  was 
never  quite  content  with  the  long  trips  and  absences  from  home  and 
family  ties  which  this  vocation  entailed,  as  his  duties  required  his 
personal  inspection  of  agencies  throughout  the  entire  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Branch,  so  that  when,  after  about  live  years ' 
experience  as  a  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster,  an  opportunity  arose — 
and  on  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  rendered — the  Com- 
panies were  most  glad  to  promote  him  in  the  office  of  greater  re- 
sponsibility, where  his  judgment  and  advice  was  always  recognized 
and  greatly  sought  after  and  appreciated.  By  his  greatness  of 
heart,  thorough  conscientiousness,  and  kindly  and  lovable  disposi- 
tion, he  endeared  himself  to  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, and  he  naturally  possessed  a  wide  circle  of  friends  throughout 
all  the  Pacific  Coast  States — to  whom,  as  to  us,  his  death  is  a  per- 
sonal loss,  and  we  join  in  expressing  to  his  widow  and  to  his 
daughter  and  four  surviving  brothers  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

(Signed)     Harry  H.  Smith. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  15,  1920. 
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HARLEY  E.  PARKHURST 

A  man  of  long  and  varied  experience  and  of  correspondingly 
ripe  judgment;  a  man  of  single-minded  loyalty  to  all  whom  he 
successively  served;  a  man  than  whom  few  had  more  friends  and 
unbroken  friendships;  this  was  Harley  E.  Parkhurst. 

Everything  he  did  bore  the  impress  of  a  logical  mind,  ever 
ready  to  absorb  new  light  on  the  many  problems  which,  in  his 
earlier  responsibilities  with  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  the 
Pacific,  and  in  his  later  work  as  Special  Agent  and  then  General 
Inspector  for  the  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co.,  the  Palatine 
Insurance  Co.  and  the  Union  Assurance  Society,  he  encountered  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Always  considerate,  always  courteous,  always  ready  to  share 
his  knowledge  with  his  brethren — the  memory  of  him  will  long  live 
among  us  all.    Yale! 

Born  April  16th,  1864. 

Died  July  26th,  1920. 

E.  T.   XlEBLIXG, 

Martyn  J.  Troy, 
Geo.  W.  Swan. 


H.  E.  PARKHURST 


C.  W.  ROHRER 
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CLELAND  WATERMAN  ROHRER 

The  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Rohrer  came  as  a  shock  to  the  mem- 
bers of  insurance  fieldmen  and  agents,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
favorite,  and  they  could  scarcely  realize  that  the  popular  fieldman 
of  the  London  had  been  cut  down  in  the  full  strength  of  his 
•  manhood. 

Cleland  Waterman  Rohrer  was  born  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  Dec. 
20th,  1877. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of  California  in  1904  and 
entered  Insurance  the  same  year,  as  an  electrical  engineer,  with 
the  Pacific  Board  of  Fire  Undrwriters. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1910  he  became  Special  Agent  for  Mac- 
donald  &  Miles  General  Agency,  and  in  January  of  the  following 
year  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  with  the  London  Assur- 
ance Corporation.  He  remained  with  them  until  his  untimely  death. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  small  children,  to  whom  we,  acting  in 
behalf  of  the  Association,  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

J.  M.  Mendell,  Chairman. 
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WILLIAM  G.  TAFFINDER 

Is  it  not  true  that  friendship  is  the  most  sacred  of  human  ties? 

When  we  feel  that  bond,  there  is  experienced  the  most  exalted 
sentiment  01  which  the  hearjb  is  capable.  And  so  it  follows  that  if 
that  tie  be  severed  by  death,  'tis  merely  a  cessation  of  the  human 
association,  for  the  divine  gift  still  lingers  on. 

When  Taff  passed  on  he  left  a  legacy  one  ne  'er  wonld  lose. 
A  kindly  nature,  full  of  the  sweet  poetry  of  life,  a  generous  soul 
breathing  charity  and  good-will,  and  talents  that,  had  he  known 
their  use,  might  have  carried  him  still  further  in  the  realms  of 
literature. 

But  above  all,  Will  was  a  friend.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  ' '  the 
only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one, , '  and  in  this  he  fulfilled 
the  precept  of  the  Master. 

The  bell  tolled  its  solemn  note,  the  dirge  was  sung  and  all  that 
was  mortal  of  William  G.  Tafnnder  was  placed  beneath  good 
Mother  Earthy  that  had  been  so  kind  to  him.  There  yet  remains 
that  radiant  smile  and  those  kindly  deeds  that  make  immortal  that 
which  we  wish  of  a  friend. 

E.  W.  Osborx, 
A.  T.  Bailey, 
Eay  Decker. 


W.  G.  TAFFINDER 
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A  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  FIRE  UNDER- 
WRITERS' ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  FROM  1877 
TO  1921  INCLUSIVE. 

A 

TITLE                                                                                             AUTHOR  YEAR 

Abuses  in  Our  Business,  A  Few  of  the W.  L.   W.   Miller  1920 

Actuarial   Bureau,    Work   of   the W.   A.  Mallalieu  1917 

Additions  as  Used  in  Our  Policy  Forms A.  W.  Thornton  1915 

Adjuster — A   Few   Suggestions   to   the   Washington H.   L.    Granger  1906 

44            From  the  Viewpoint  of  An H.  C.  Koempel  1908 

The.     Is  He  Made  or  Born?. D.  M.  Bokee  1887 

44            When   Shall  He  Decline  to  Make  Proofs  ?....  B.  D.  Smalley  1893 

Adjusters — Independent    E.   P.   Farnsworth  1899 

and   Appraisers    A.  J.  Wetzlar  1891 

Adjusting — Bureau    System    of .W.  L.  Chalmers  1888 

11             Fire  Losses  as  a  Business Henry  Hall '  1910 

"             Grain  Field  Losses Wm.   Sexton  1901 

"              Losses Wm.    Sexton  1897 

Lumber  Losses Wm.   Sexton  1908 

Adjustment    of    Loss    by    Fire    on    Shipboard,    Under    a 

Marine   Policy    John  A.  Bishop  1915 

Adjustment  Before  Loss L.   B.   Edwards  1892 

14              Merchandising  and  Handling  of   Salvage.  ...  G.    C.    Main  1912 
"              Scientific,   of  Book  Losses  With  and  Without 

Books    F.   J.   Alex  Mayer  1905 

"              of  Partial  Losses R.  W.  Osborn  1894 

44              Trip — A  Foreign V.  C.  Driffield  1900 

Adjustments  and  Salvage Calvert  Meade  1917 

Adjustments — Motor  Boat,   Where  Fire  and  Marine   Poli- 
cies Contribute J.  Hunter  Harrison  1914 

Small  Loss    W.  H.  Gibbons  1897 

44  Some  Mistakes  in  the  Management  of  Fire 

Loss    W.  L.  Chalmers  1897 

44                Tenants'  Improvements T.  C.  Shankland  1911 

Alaska  and  Its  Development    (Illustrated) Percy  J.  Perry  1917 

Alaska   Fish   Canneries Walter  P.  Porep  1915 

America's   Greatest  Crime. Jay  W.   Stevens  1920 

Arizona E.   M.  Davis  1919 

Arson  Activities   .  .  . Hon.  Walter  Evans         1918 

Arson  Committee,   Activities  of  the A.   W.    Thornton  1920 

Arson  and  the  Moral  Hazard H.   A.   Thornton  1917 

Association  of  Insurance  Agents,   California Matt.  T.   Mancha  1920 

Association — The  Individual  Benefits  to  be  Derived  From.D.  M.  McVean  1896 

Auto   Insurance,   Selling  of Hayes  Carnahan  1921 

Automobile  Insurance    Wm.   M.    Klinger  1914 

Automobile    Insurance,    Development   of C.   R.   Stone  1916 

Automobile  Insurance    Ralph  Reynolds  1919 
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TITLE                                                                                             AUTHOR  YEAR 

Benzine — The  Peril  of  Using  in  Canning  Establishments.  .  W.  J.  Landers  1883 

Board — Value  of  the  to  the  Local  Agent J.  L.  Fuller  1899 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters — The  Value  of C.  D.  Haven  1909 

Boiler  Risks — The.      In   Special  Hazards J.    D.    Maxwell  1892 

Brain  Work  in  our  Profession R.   C.   Medcraft  1905 

Breach   of   Trust A.  R.  Gunnison  1891 

British     Columbia      Stationary     Policy     and     Adjustment 

Thereunder Geo.   C.  Main  1914 

British   Insurance   Organizations,   Early John  M.  Mendell  1918 

Broker — As   a   Claim  Agent R.  V.  Watt  1886 

Building  Construction  and  Rates T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann  1909 

Building  Construction  as  Affecting  Fire  Risks Chas.  F.  Wieland  1915 

Building  Losses  for  Beginners A.  F.   Sewell  1905 

Buildings   in   Course  of  Construction — The   Insurer's   Lia- 
bility on    B.  Faymonville  1892 

Buildings,   Modern — Estimating  the  Cost  of G.  A.  Wright  1897 

Bunch  Grass  and  Sage  Brush J.   W.   Gunn  1901 

Bureau  of  Investigation J.  L.  Fuller  1894 

R.   P.  Fabj  1894 

Burglary  Insurance A.  C.  Donnell  1897 

Buried  Thoughts,  or  Profitable  and  Unprofitable  Efforts .  .  F.   C.   Staniford  1909 


c 

California    Legislature   of    1915    Affecting   Fire    Insurance 

Interests A.  J.  Coogan  1915 

California  Form  of  Fire  Insurance  Policy T.  C.  Coogan  1910 

Campaign  to  Prevent  Fire Franklin H.  Wentworth    1921 

Cancellation  Clause B.    Faymonville  1899 

Cancellation — Short  Rate    R.   H.   Delafield  1903 

Canning  Establishments — The  Peril  of  Using  Benzine  in.  .W.  J.   Landers  1883 

Celebrated  Case,   A H.  M.   Grant  1890 

Character   in   Business R.  W.  Osborn  1915 

Class  "A"  Buildings — The  Effect  of  Fire  Upon G.   M.   Robertson  1907 

Class   "A"    Construction W.  J.  Miller  1907 

Classification     G.   W.   Dornin  1885 

11  by  Pacific  Union.  . Franklin  Bangs  1894 

Clauses  and  Permits,  Their  Use  and  Abuse T.  H.  Williams  1912 

Coal  Oil  in  Stoves J.   A.   Brumsey  1882 

Co-insurance  Clause Z.    P.   Clark  1886 

F.   H.   Carey  1893 

— The  Use  of Guy  Francis  1905 

^Collect  or  Cancel G.  W.  Dornin  1896 

(Collections H.    P.    Blanchard  1910 

Grayson  Dutton  1913 

Collegians — In  the  Profession John   Scott  Wilson  1887 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Common  Fire   Hazards,    Inspection T.  H.  Williams 

Compact  and  Its  Functions — The D.  A.  Spencer 

Compacts — Are  They  Desirable? Edward  Brown 

Use   and  Abuse  of E.  W.  Carpenter 

Compensation  and  Liability  Insurance Walter  A.  Chowen 

Competition    L.  A.  Wright 

Confession  of  a  Firebug J.   T.    Stealey 

Conflagration — Some  Lessons  of  the,   and  a  Prophecy ...  F.  J.  Devlin 

Conflagration   Hazard,    The,    and   Co-Insurance Prof.  A.  W.  Whitney 

Conflagration    Hazard,    The H.  K.  Belden 

Conflagration  Hazard,  The,  of  Los  Angeles G.  F.  Staniford 

Conflagrations — California,    Climatically    Considered E.  W.  Carpenter 

Construction,   Inspection  and  Certificates Chas.  F.  Wieland 

Contingent   Profits   to    Local   Agents Edward  E.  Potter 

Contracts,    Special    Anon 

Co-operation     C.   C.  Hine 

McClure  Kelly 

A.  M.   Brown 

Co-operation — Practical    Benefits    of Geo.   Easton 

Cotton      M.  J.  Troy 

Cotton   from  Texas J.  H.   Snell 

Cotton    Industry    in    California — Its   Treatment   From    An 

Underwriter's  Standpoint    McClure  Kelly 

Counter    Business    A.  R.  Grim 

Credit    System   in   Fire   Underwriting A.    R.    Gunnison 

Cuba,    Insurance    in E.G.  Manton 

D 

Daily  Report — Adventures  of  a R.  C.  Medcraft 

Depreciation — Brief  Analysis  of  the  Theory  of H.   McD.    Spencer 

Depreciation  and  Discount — The  Ethical  Shading  of.  ..  .Peter   Outcalt 

Development  of  Automobile   Insurance C.  R.   Stone 

Disagreement    for    Appraisal F.  G.  Argall 

Doctrine  of  Waiver  and  Estoppel W.  J.  Nichols 

Does   It   Pay  ? A.  J.  Wetzlar 

E 

Education  of  a  Neophyte H.  Carstens 

— The  Phases  of R.  W.  Osborn 

Effect  on  Fire  Insurance  Companies  When  Normal  Prices 

Obtain     C.  J.  Holman 

Electric  Association — The  Underwriters'   International .  .  .  G.  P.   Lowe 
Electric  Companies — Liability  of  to  Insurance  Companies 

for  Fires  Resulting  from  Electric  Wire& T.  C.  Van  Ness 

Electric   Light — Fire   Hazard   of E.  W.  Carpenter 

"        and    Power    Plant G.  P.  Lowe 

Electric   Service  from  Trolley  Lines W.  S.  DuVal 

Electric  Station  Risks,   Concerning G.   P.   Lowe 


YEAR 
1915 
1893 
1889 
1894 
1915 
1897 
1916 
1907 
1906 
1890 
1913 
1891 
1914 
1913 
1894 
1883 
1916 
1896 
1890 
1915 
1921 

1912 
1896 
1889 
1915 


1904 
1899 
1890 
1916 
1900 
1915 
1887 


1909 
1893 

1921 
1894 

1891 
1882 
1895 
1902 
1900 
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Electric   Stations  as  Insurance  Risks G.   P.   Lowe  1893 

Electrical    Hazard,     Common.  . M.  E.  Cheney  1912 

Imposters   and   How  to   Suppress  Them G.   P.   Lowe  1893 

Inspection  in  California,  Simple G.   A.   R.   Heuer  1907 

"  Inspections  from  the   Special  Agent's   Point  of 

View W.   E.   Hughes  1906 

Electricity — The  Fire  Hazard  of G.  P.  Lowe  1892 

M Prof.   C.   L.   Cory  1904 

Errors,    Professional    Peter  Outcalt  1892 

Ethical    Considerations,     Some W.    Irving  1913 

Ethics  in  Our  Business R.  V.  Watt  1891 

"        of    Our    Professions.      Are    They    an    Evanescent 

Sentiment  ?    C.   F.  McClellan  1891 

Exemption  Clause,  Five  Per  Cent.  . C.  O.   Scott  1903 

Expense  Ratio,   Cause  of  Apparently  High C.  F.  Mullins  1913 


Facts    vs.    Figures W.  J.   Dutton  1898 

Fidelity   and   Surety   Insurance Benj.  F.  Cator  1915 

Financing  An  Insurance  Company Wm.  Sexton  1915 

Fire     W.  H.  Merrill  1911 

Fire   and   Marine    Policies,    Co-existent W.  J.  Dutton  1893 

Fire  Prevention,  The  Ideal  in J.  H.  Schively  1916 

Fire  Prevention  in  Grain  Fields Capt.  W.   A.    Groce  1920 

Fire   Prevention,    Portland's   First  Year Jay  W.  Stevens  1916 

Fire  Hazard,  Notes  on  Lessening  the W.    B.    Honeyman  1907 

"           "           The,    of    San   Francisco H.   McD.    Spencer  1904 

Fire  Department  and  Water  Supply C.    P.    Farnfield  1884 

Wm.    Sexton  1883 

"       Geo.   D.   Dornin  1877 

"               "               "            "             "      Edward  Brown  1885 

"               "            The  San  Francisco E.  P.  Farnsworth  1902 

Fire  Hazards,   Little F.   H.   Porter  1895 

Fire  Insurance,  Principles  and  History  of Raymond  E.  Young  1917 

Fire  Insurance  Business  from  a  Local  Agent's  Standpoint  .J.   Xeal  Harris  1919 
Fire    Insurance    on    the    Properties    and    Liabilities    of    a 

Railroad    Ernest    B.    Boyd  1915 

Fire  Insurance  on  Vessel  Property J.  B.  Levison  1919 

Fire   Insurance   and  the   Community D.  A.   Spencer  1913 

as  a  Collateral,  The  Benefits  of Wm.    Sexton  1892 

Corner   Stones   of C.   I.   Hitchcock  1909 

Literature,   The  Choice  of Herbert  Folger  1898 

Methods    of,    in    Europe Edward  Brown  1900 

Upon   the    Continent   of    Europe V.    G.    Gollmick  1912 

Fire   Marshal — Duties   of Chas.  Towe  1912 

Firemen,   The  Organization  of  the J.  A.  Marston  1893 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Fire    Patrols    C.  A.  Laton 

M  "  Calvert  Meade 

11     Prevention  Committee,   A  Plea  for N.  B.  Whitely 

M  "  Day   and  Insurance.     Why  Not? H.  E.  Dunn 

"  "  Work    F.  G.  Ainley 

11               "            What  We  Are  Doing  and  What  We  In- 
tend   Doing     Jay   W.    Stevens 

"     Protection    J.   H.   Morrow 

"  " Jay  W.   Stevens 

Fire    Underwriters     Inspection     Bureau     of     the     Pacific 

Coast,  The  Work  of W.  R.  Roberts 

"      Underwriting — Art   in    G.   Brown 

"  Peace  Readjustments  in Harold  Junker 

"  "  The    Practice    of Young  E.  Allison 

Fire   Waste — A   Personal  Responsibility E.   C.  Morgan 

"  "        and    Its    Prevention Harry  L.   Simpson 

Fire,   Water  and  Smoke,   The  Effect  of  On   a  Dry  Goods 

Stock     C.   E.   Allan 

Fires  and  Fire  Departments  in  San  Francisco — My  Early 

Experience  and  Recollection  of S.   R.   Weed 

"        and  Their  Causes Wm.    Sexton 

"        Large — in   American   Cities Herbert  Folger 

First    Steps     Wm.   Maris 

Fish    Canneries,    Alaska Walter  P.  Porep 

Flotation  Process,  The J.  H.  Branscomb 

Flour — A  Lot  of H.  M.   Grant 

Flour    Milling    and   Hazards Craig  Owens 

Forest  Fires Percy  J.  Perry 

Forms     of    Policies Anon 

Forms   and  Policies E.  E.  Potter 

"       C.  Mason  Kinne 

11       Wm.   Sexton 

"        Faulty — A   Few   Familiar T.  D.  Boardman 

Forty-five  Years  Ago D.  B.  Wilson 

Fraud,   Misrepresentation   and   Concealment L.  L.  Bromwell 

Friendships,   Personal — Among  Insurance  Men B.  J.   Smith 

From  the  Broker's  Standpoint Henry   S.   Manheim 

G 

9 

Garage,  The — With  Suggestions  for  Its  Construction  and 

Maintenance J.  H.  Morrow 

Garnishment H.  A.  Thornton 

Garnishments W.   S.   Goodfellow 

Before    Proofs    V.   C.  Driffield 

Generalities     J.  Hunter  Harrison 

General    Agent,    The,    From    the    Special    Agent's    Stand- 
point    A.  F.  Sewell 


YEAR 
1892 
1900 
1903 
1912 
1914 

1919 
1913 
1918 

1911 
1901 
1919 
1898 
1912 
1917 

1912 

1908 
1888 
1895 
1908 
1915 
1919 
1900 
1921 
1913 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1891 
1897 
1896 
1880 
1891 
1915 


1912 
1914 
1898 
1892 
1915 

1893 
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Good  and  Bad  in  the  Profession T.   W.   Fenn  1887 

Grain   Field  Losses Wm.    Sexton  1901 

"      .  W.  H.  Lowden  1901 

" Calvert  Meade  1901 

"      V.  C.  Driffield  1901 

"      F.   G.   Argall  1901 

"          "        Fires    F.  L.  Emerick  1918 

H 

Hail  Insurance  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Territory Charles   A.   Wendler         1920 

Hazards  of  Moving  Picture  Theater Claude  W.  Mitchell  1915 

Hazard — The  Careless  in  Our  Business F.  C.  Staniford  1905 

Hazards — Elements  of  Rating Edward  Brown  1880 

Ship    Building     W.  T.  Burwell  1918 

History  of  Insurance  in  California E.  W.   Carpenter  1884 

Hops  as  a  Fire  Hazard ..  .  .  .  A.  L.  Thompson  1897 

How  to   Advertise Calvert  Meade  1886 


Ills  We  Have,   The W.  J.  Button  1891 

Illumination,  Artificial,  The  Hazards  of G.  P.  Lowe  1892 

Imperial  Valley,  The Charles  Harris  1919 

Impressions  of  a  Traveler  From  Altruria C.  K.  Drew  1908 

Influences  Prejudicial T.  D.  Boardman  1895 

Initiative      . Henry  Tickner  1920 

Inspection     T.  C.   Shankland  1902 

"             Grayson  Dutton  1903 

"             Systematic,   Its  Aims,   Methods  and  Results.  .F.  H.  Porter  1893 

Saw-Mill    A.  W.  Whitmer  1905 

Inspections Edward  Niles  1895 

"             Lee  McKenzie  1906 

. J.  H.  Morrow  1896 

Instinct  in   Underwriting A.   S.  Murray  1890 

Insurable  Interest F.   B.   Kellam  1915 

J.  D.   Bailey  1880 

.* F.  W.   Sweet  1894 

T.  H.  Williams  1911 

of  a   Bailee,   The F.  B.  Kellam  1905 

Inspection  of  Woodworkers,  Practical .  .W.  T.  Burwell  1917 

Inspections,    Common    Fire   Hazards T.  H.  Williams  1915 

Insurance  Accounting W.  Gordon  Selwood  1915 

Insurance  Business,  Present-day  Phase  of  Fire Frank  Lock  1918 

Insurance  Business  as  It  Appears  to  the  Outsider Fred  G.  Clarke  1920 

Insurance  in  Asiatic  Countries W.  D.  Graham  1915 

Insurance  in  Cuba E.  G.  Manton  1915 

Insurance  and  the  Press John  Scott  Wilson  1890 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Insurance    Federation    Alexander  Field 

Insurance  Legislation    Geo.   W.   Cartwright 

44  Press,   The    John  C.  Piver 

"  Brokers'  Association    D.    A.    Spencer 

44  Contract,  Suggestions  Upon  the T.  C.  Van  Ness 

44  Dictionary     Franz  Jacoby 

44  Education  and  Institute  Work D.  N.  Handy 

44  From   an   Educational    Standpoint Frederic  J.  Perry 

44  in   California,   History  of E.  W.  Carpenter 

44  Library,   The    Maude  E.  Inch 

44  Profession  of,  and  the  Man  it  Needs J.  H.   Schively 

44  Supervision,  State,  Good  Results  of C.   G.   Heifner 

44  Commissioner's  Experience    Hon.  Harvey  Wells 

44  vs.   Underwriting Edward  Brown 

Is  the  Rate  Adequate  ? Herbert  Folger 

Interior  Wiring CM.  Goddard 

K 

Kinne  Rule,  The Wm.    Sexton 

Know    Thyself Geo.  H.  Tyson 

L 

Law,  The  Study  of  as  an  Aid  to  an  Insurance  Man.  .  .  .Chester  Deering 

Leasehold  Interest  Insurance An  Attorney 

Legislation    J.  H.  DeVeuve 

and  Taxation L.  B.  Edwards 

44  44  "         J.  F.  Houghton 

"  44  44         J.  F.  Houghton 

44         Edward   Brown 

44         Edward    Brown 

44  "  "         A.  D.  Smith 

T.  A.  Mitchell 

L.  B.  Edwards 

44  "  "         L.  B.  Edwards 

Legislative   Indigestion    Percy  V.  Long 

Liability  and  Compensation   Insurance Walter  A.  Chowen 

Liability — When  to  Deny Wm.    Sexton 

Lines — Theory   of    F.    G.   Argall 

44     Prof.  A:  W.  Whitney 

44     W.  H.  Gibbons 

Little  Drops  of  Water,  Little  Grains  of  Sand .Chas.   B.   Hill 

Local  Agency,  Practical  Suggestions  for  Conducting  a.  .  .Walter  P.  Porep 

Local  Agent — Experience  of  a Bruce  B.  Lee 

44     Agents,   From   a   Standpoint M.   R.   Hook 

44  44  44      The  Viewpoint  of  the  Manager Arthur  M.  Brown 

44     the  Viewpoint  of  the  Special  Agent.  .Geo.   C.   Codding 
Local  Agents    Geo.  W.   Spencer 


YEAR 

1920 
1917 
1913 
1910 
1883 
1899 
1913 
1920 
1884 
1913 
1918 
1899 
1918 
1894 
1904 
1894 


1914 
1890 


1898 
1908 
1893 
1887 
1885 
1879 
1877 
1878 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1887 
1917 
1915 
1902 
1895 
1905 
1914 
1902 
1913 
1886 
1887 
1914 
1914 
1880 
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TITLE                                                                                              AUTHOR  YEAR 

Local    Agents Wm.    Sexton  1881 

O.  H.   Cole  1882 

T.  E.   Pope  1883 

"            M W.  P.  Thomas  1884 

M            "        H.  M.  Grant  1885 

41             "        A.  R.  Gunnison  1887 

"             M        C.  F.  Mullins  1887 

"            "        J.  H.  DeVeuve  1888 

Geo.  F.  Grant  1889 

C.  S.  Hill  1902 

"            " Edwin  Parrish  1909 

11        and  Adjustments    R.  A.  Luke  1898 

"            "        By    a    Local Bruce  B.  Lee  1885 

The  Education  of R.  J.  Highland  1910 

Local,  Tribulations  of  a J.  A.  Faymonville  1899 

Local   Board   Business — A   Plea   for H.  L.  A.  Bates  1896 

"        Organization    H.  M.  Grant  1897 

Local  Boards  and  State  Associations — The  Relation  of  to 

the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters W.   Stephens  1912 

Local  Insurance  Agent,  The  Trials  and  Tribulations  of.  .G.  W.  Harney  1892 

Looking  Backward J.   H.   DeVeuve  1892 

"        Forward    H.  T.  Lamey  1901 

Loose  Adjustments Thos.   H.  Anderson  1916 

Loss  Adjustments — Upon  the  Element  of  Estimation  in.  .H.  M.  Grant  1891 
Losses — Settlement   of   Under   Policies   of   General   Insur- 
ance     F.  B.  Kellam  1901 

Losses   and  Adjustments L.  L.   Bromwell  1877 

G.  W.   Spencer  1878 

"         "                  " Geo.  D.  Dornin  1879 

Wm.  Sexton  1880 

"           J.  R.  Garniss  1882 

Z.  P.   Clark  1883 

W.L.Chalmers  1884 

T.  W.  Fenn  1885 

W.   P.  Thomas  1886 

C.  P.  Ferry  1886 

A.  J.  Wetzlar  1891 

W.  L.  Chalmers  1887 

W.  H.  Lowden  1887 

Lumber  and  Shingles — The  Cost  of  Manufacturing A.   W.   Thornton  1906 

Mills  of  the  Northwest Alex.   Field  1903 

11        Losses — Adjusting Wm.  Sexton  1908 


M 

Managers — The  Assistant    W.  H.  Bagley  1898 

Machinery     E.  W.  Carpenter  1883 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Making  Moving  Picture  Negatives Weldon  D.  Whelan 

Management    of    Fire    Loss    Adjustments — Some    Mistakes 

in  the    W.  L.   Chalmers 

Manager — Local  Agent,    Special  Agent A.   Freshone 

"     •      "  "     Geo.  C.  Codding 

Manners    and   Mannerisms Wm.    Sexton 

Manufacturers'  Damages,  The  Measure  of W.  H.  Lowden 

Market   Value   Losses Calvert  Meade 

Measure   of  Damage. l T.  H.  Williams 

Methods  and  Results H.  W.  Fores 

Mexican  Fire  Insurance  and  Method J.  A.  Faymonville 

Milk  Products,  The  Manufacture  of Douglas  Parker 

Mind  Our  Own  Business Wm.    Sexton 

Mining   Plants    Jerome  B  Walden 

Modern  Map  Methods Henry  J.  Morrison 

Motion  Picture  Machines W.  E.  Hughes 

Moral    Obligation    Raymond  C.  Gillette 

Mortgagees'   Interest    L.  Beck 

Moving  Picture  Theater,  Hazards  of Claude  W.  Mitchell 

Myths  and  Paradoxes  of  Insurance Wm.  Deans 

N 

National  Board  Classification ". T.  H.  Williams 

Need  of  the  Hour,   The Herbert  Folger 

Nev^aper   Press   and   Its   Treatment   of   Insurance   Ques- 
tions     F.  W.  Ballard 

Non-Cancellation   Clause    A.  W.  Thornton 

Non-Waiver  Stipulation,   The T.  C.  Van  Ness 

Norwich  Institute,  The W.    P.   Abel 

Nosin'  Round Wm.  Maris 

Now   and   Then Stephen  D.  Ives 

o 

Observations Calvert  Meade 

Office  System A.  C.  Thornton 

Oils,    Oriental   and   Vegetable,    Storage    of   in   the    Pacific 

Northwest    A.  S.  Wheeler 

Open  Insurance — The  Evils  of J.  A.  Marston 

Organization  Upon  Broader  Lines V.  C.  Driffield 

Our  Extravagance T.  H.  Williams 

Over  Insurance Chas.  Towe 

P 

Paper  Mill — Fire  Hazard  in  the W.  F.  Howarth 

Papers — On  the  Writing  of Herbert  Folger 

Partial  Losses,  Adjustment  of R.  W.  Osborn 

Past  Pleasures  vs.   Present  Comfort A.  R.   Gunnison 


YEAR 
1916 

1897 
1914 
1914 
1906 
1891 
1914 
1915 
1901 
1900 
1918 
1893 
1918 
1916 
1911 
1921 
1880 
1915 
1918 


1915 
1900 

1884 
1896 
1898 
1907 
1896 
1891 


1894 
1897 

1919 
1892 
1895 
1916 
1895 


1911 
1909 
1894 
1892 
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TITLE                                                                                              AUTHOR  YEAR 

Peace  Treaty  With   the  Future D.  R.  Atkinson  1921 

Penitent   Brother,    Our Bruce  B.  Lee  1887 

Permits  and  Clauses,  Their  Use  and  Abuse .  .T.  H.  Williams  1912 

Petroleum,  Crude,  and  Its  Hazards W.  H.  Gibbons  1899 

Its  Relation  to  Fire  Underwriting A.  W.  Gunnison  1904 

Photography  in  Its  Relation  to  Fire  Insurance T.  W.  Fenn  1889 

Philippines Herbert  L.   Gallon  1915 

Plate   Glass    Insurance J.  R.  Hillman  1895 

Pleasures  of  Being  in  the  Business T.  C.  Coogan  1910 

Policy   Limitations — Effect  of   on  Agents Thomas  S.  Deering  1919 

Policy  Forms  and  Clauses T.  H.  Williams  1915 

Policy  of  Insurance — Should   It  Be   a   Contract  of  Abso- 
lute Indemnity  ?    Geo.  D.  Dornin  1889 

Policy — Standard  Form  of D.  A.  Spencer  1903 

44     — The  Written   Part  of  the ! Edward    Brown  1892 

"          Forms — Ancient  and  Modern A.  R.   Gunnison  1897 

Policy  Forms,  Jokers  in.  .  . W.  H.  Gibbons  1915 

Policies — Forms   of B.   Faymonville  1885 

" W.  L.  Chalmers  1886 

"                 "        " J.   M.   Thompson  1886 

" J.  D.  Bailey  1881 

Policies — Forms    of W.  L.  Chalmers  1883 

44                 "        " " Geo.  Easton  1884 

" W.  J.  Landers  1877 

14                 44        4< W.  J.  Landers  1878 

Popular   Ignorance   in   re   the   Theory   of   Fire   Insurance 

and  the  Policy   Conditions J.  K.  Hamilton  1879 

Potash    Industry    F.  J.   Perry  1918 

Portland's  First  Year  in  Fire  Prevention Jay  W.  Stevens  1916 

Press,   The — As   an  Adjuster V.  C.  Driffield  1894 

Profit  and  Freight  in  Book  Losses Wm.  Sexton  1909 

Profit — Insurance    George  E.  Townsend       1918 

Proper  Vice B.  Faymonville      ■  1888 

44      T.  H.  Williams  1913 

Progress   in  the  Wrong  Direction Sam  R.  Weed  1915 

Public  Opinion — An  Appeal  From  the  Court  of R.  W.  Osborn  1907 

Publicity Washington  Irving  1909 

Pulverized  Coal  as  Fuel W.  H.  Gibbons  1901 


Quartz  Mill  Plazards W.  W.  Hanscom  1882 

Quotations    From    the    Publications    of    the    Committee    on 

Publicity  and  Education A.  P.  Lange  1910 

Rate — Is  the,  Adequate  ? Herbert  Folger  1904 

Rate   Making    J.  V.   Spear  1911 
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TITLE  AUTHOR 

Rate  Rub,  The Guy  Francis 

11      Wars  and  the  Remedy F.  C.  H.  Robins 

Rates  and  Lines A.  A.  Andre 

"       Insurance — State    Registration    of Eastern  Underwriter 

"      of    Fire    Insurance — The    Too    Low    Cost    for    the 
Company.     Why?      Cost  of  Fire  Insurance — The 

Too  High  to  the  People.     Why  ? Wm.  Sexton 

Rating     Geo.  W.  Dornin 

"  Development  of    Scientific Elliott   Middleton 

"  Schedule W.  J.  Landers 

"  Schedules.  Here  and  Elsewhere Geo.  K.  Harris 

Rebate  Evil    J.  L.  Fuller 

Reinforced   Concrete,    Buildings   of Prof.  C.  Derleth,  Jr. 

Re-insurance     Thos.  H.  Anderson 

Reinsurance    Controversy,    A W.  M.  Speyer 

Reinsurance    General — Settlement   of    Losses   Under    Poli- 
cies  of    F.   B.   Kellam 

Relation  of   Insurance  to   Banking Francis  W.  Wolfe 

Rent,    Leasehold,    Use   and   Occupancy   and   Profit   Insur- 
ance     C.  C.  Kinney 

Replacement,   Manufacturers'   Cost  of Wm.  Maris 

Requirements   of  the  Times F.  G.  Argall 

Retrospective,    A J.  P.  Moore 

L.  L.  Bromwell 

Rice  Mills    R.  E.  Swearinger 

Risks    on    Outside    Buildings A.  A.  Andre 

Rough  Notes  Clerks'  Examination Herbert  Folger 

Round   and   Round Geo.  F.  Grant 

Round-up  of  An  Arson  Gang J.  T.  Stealey 

s 

Salary  Solicitor  System  in   San  Francisco R.  C.  Medcraft 

Salvaging    Merchandise    Damaged    by    Fire,    Water    and 

Smoke     David  Isaacs 

San  Francisco  Disaster,   The J.  L.  Fuller 

Tariff,  The    C.  B.  Hill 

Saw-mill  Fires,  Universal  Causes  of W.  M.  Patterson 

Schedule,  Our  Present,  The  Practical  Application  of....H.  E.  Parkhurst 

Schedule   Rating Alex.  Field 

Science  and  Underwriting,   or  Microscopic  Hazards C.  Mason  Kinne 

Scientific     Bookkeeping    and    the     Adjustment     of     Book 

Losses,  With  and  Without  Books F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 

Shingle  Mill  Question,   Some  Remarks  on  the L.  W.  Wright 

"        Mills    F.  L.  Emerick 

Shipbuilding  and  its  Hazards W.  T.   Burwell 

Short  Rate   Cancellations R.  H.  Delafield 

Sketches  on  the  Road A.  C.  Thornton 


YEAR 
1899 
1914 
1893 
1910 


1909 
1900 
1921 
1906 
1917 
1902 
1910 
1915 
1901 

1901 
1916 

1910 
1904 
1896 
1913 
1897 
1920 
1897 
1902 
1900 
1916 


1899 

1911 
1906 
1897 
1915 
1893 
1908 
1883 

1905 
1901 
1913 
1918 
1903 
1899 
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TITLE                                                                                             AUTHOR  YEAR 

Slow  Burning  Construction  of  Wood IS  J.  Alex  Mayer  1903 

Smile,  The  Eloquence  of  a Wm.  Sexton  1898 

Southwest,   The    H.   B.  Smith  1893 

Sole  and  Unconditional  Ownership T.  H.  Williams  1913 

Sparks    and    Spray W.  J.  Dutton  1884 

Special  and  the  Compact A.  A.  Andre  1892 

"        The,   From  a  Local's   Standpoint F.  D.  Brown  1896 

"        From  the  Viewpoint  of  the. Geo.   C.    Codding  1914 

What  the,  Requires  From  the  Office A.  R.  Grim  1897 

11        The  Relation  of  the,  to  the  Local  Agent J.  Cunningham  1905 

The  Northwest    J.  W.  Gunn  1906 

Special  Agent,  The  Relation  of  the,  to  the  P.  I.  U C.  Mason  Kinne  1891 

"    Hugh  Craig  1895 

•    "            "          "    ....." Whitney  Palache  1895 

11    Miss  F.  L.  Grippen  1906 

"            "       Some  of  the  Advantages  Afforded  a J.  Cunningham  1908 

41      Agent   in   His   Various   Relations H.  B.  Tickner  1917 

"      Agents    Geo.  F.  Grant  1884 

Z.  P.  Clark  1889 

Edward  Niles  1892 

Edward  Niles  1898 

Edward  Niles  1902 

11              "       and  Their  Relation  to  the  Management.  .  .  J.  B.  Walden  1908 

Special  Work,  The  Cost  of R.  C.  Medcraft  1902 

Spontaneous    Combustion    C.  Mason  Kinne  1889 

Prof.  E.  O'Neill  1908 

Prof.   E.   O'Neill  1914 

Sprinkler,   The  Value  of  the W.   S.  Davis  1898 

"            Equipment,    The   Installation   of G.  A.  R.  Heuer  1911 

"            Equipments — Use  and  Abuse  of A.    M.    Brown  1903 

"            Inspection    G.  M.  Robertson  1905 

Standard  Form  of  Policy,  The  New  York B.  Faymonville  1887 

"               "        "        "          "     California T.  C.  Coogan  1910 

State  Agents  Associations  Local,  Value  to  the  Companies .  John  F.   Lyon  1918 

State   Fire   Insurance    McKee   Sherrard  1916 

State  Supervision — Federal  Supervision C.  R.  Harold  1911 

Station  Transformer — The  Hazard  of  the Geo.  P.  Lowe  1902 

Statutory  Requirements  of  the  Various  States V.  C.  Driffield  1889 

Sub- Agents,   Commissions  and  Compensations  to W.  J.  Callingham  1881 

Subrogation    S.  G.  Williams  1903 

Suggestions Chester  Deering  1908 

A  Few V.  C.  Driffield  1906 

11            of  a  Newspaper  Man H.  H.  Bigelow  1896 

Surety  and  Fidelity  Insurance .  .Benj.  F.  Cator  1915 

Statistics Geo.  W.  Spencer  1877 

" A.  D.  Smith  1879 

E.  W.  Carpenter  1880 
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TITLE                                                                                             AUTHOR  YEAR 

Statistics A.  P.  Flint  1881 

O.   H.   Cole  1883 

Statistics    CD.  Haven  1885 

W.  H.  Lowden  1897 

"           The  Lack  of  Proper A.  D.  Smith  1888 

Pacific   Coast W.  H.  Lowden  1888 

Safeguards  in  the  Use  of Prof.  C.  C.  Plehn  1904 

Value  of ' B.  J.   Smith  1894 

Subtraction R.  W.  Osborn  1900 

Sugar  Mills,  Hawaiian,  and  Their  Fire  Hazards A.  R.  Gurrey  1906 

Sugar   Industry    C.  L.   Spear  1921 


Talk,  A F.  J.  Devlin  1896 

Tariff  Associations — The  Growth  of .  . Herbert  Folger  1892 

Taxation  . Herbert  H.  Brown  1915 

Tenants  Improvement  Adjustments T.  C.  Shankland  1911 

Texas     *. J.  V.  Spear  1902 

The  Ideal  in  Fire  Prevention  and  How  to  Attain  It J.  H.  Schively  1916 

Theater  Hazard,  TnJe\  .  . W.  S.  DuVal  1904 

thoughts  of  a  Hired  Man  . Edward  Niles  1896 

Threshing  Machines — Growing  Grain  Fires Frank  L.  Emerick  1918 

Tobacco,    California    .  .  . Wm.  Maris  1920 

Trifles,  Unconsidered Geo.  C.  Pratt  1888 


Underwriting  by   Schedule Edwin  Parrish  1916 

Underwriters'   Laboratories   Incorporated    Geo.  M.  Robertson  1910 

Underwriters'  Laboratories W.  H.  Merrill  1921 

Pilgrimage Franz  Jacoby  1900 

Underwriting  Associations  or  Bureaus,  Their  Values.  .  .  .A.  W.  Ross  1912 

Underwriting  as  an  Exact  Science W.   S.  DuVal  1899 

11  The  Agnostic   Element  of A.    S.    Sewell  1898 

"  Conditions  in  San  Francisco,  The  Present. Adam  Gilliland  1907 

Underwriting   From   a   Legal    Standpoint Lloyd  Baldwin  1884 

11  "       "  Local    Agent's    Standpoint W.  T.  Broderick  1883 

"  Usages  of A.  R.  Gunnison  1882 

11  Net  Lines  and  Daily  Report  Examination. Chas.  A.  Colvin  1919 

Uniform  Insurance  Blanks  and  Policy  Forms Walter  F.  Keene  1913 

Uniform  Forms    H.  L.  A.  Bates  1917 

Unity  and  Co-operation  of  Underwriter  Agent  and  Broker. Walter  R.    Hamilton        1921 

Universal  Causes  of   Saw-mill  Fires W.  M.  Patterson  1915 

Universal    Schedule,    Is    the,    Adapted    to    Pacific    Coast 

Risks     Herbert  Folger  1893 

University   Works    in    Insurance Prof.  A.  T.  Whitney        1904 

Unprofitable   Classes Members  1915 

«  «  Frank  E.  Stone  1917 
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Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance  on  Pacific  Coast Geo.  E.  Townsend 

Insurance  Applying  to  Manufacturing 
Plants  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Field.  .  .William  K.  Withers 

V 

Valuation   Clause    C.  R.  Harold 

Virginia  City  Fire,  History  of  the H.  H.  Bigelow 

w 

Waiver   and   Estoppel Peter  Winne 

Waiver  and  Estoppel,  Doctrine  of W.  J.  Nichols 

Waiver,    The   Doctrine   of   as   Relates   to   the   Adjustment 

of  Fire  Losses R.  T.  Archer 

Wanderings    E.G.  Sprowl 

Want,  The  Long  Felt J.  A.  Carey 

Washington  Laws    W.  W.  Hindman 

Water  Supply  of  Cities,  The Prof.  C.  G.  Hyde 

Waterworks   for  Fire   Protection R.  B.  Mathews 

Whaling  Industry  of  the  Pacific • John  L.  Noble 

What  Do  We  Learn H.  M.  Grant 

What  Will   the  Harvest   Be  ? J.  F.  Edmonds 

What  the  Times  Demand Louis  Weinmann 

What  to  Do  When  the  Books  Are  Burned W.  H.  Lowden 

What  Proof  of  Loss  Should  Show V.  Carus  Driffield 

What  We  Are  Now  Doing  and  What  We  Intend  Doing  in 

the   Future    Jay  W.  Stevens 

Wine  Cellars  as  a  Fire  Hazard R.  H.  Delafield 

"       Problem,  The  Association Calvert  Meade 

Wiring — Interior CM.  Goddard 

Women  as  Local  Agents J.  M.  Holmes 

Wood,  Slow  Burning  Construction  of F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 


YEAR 
1916 


1919 


1921 
1893 


1885 
1915 

1909 
1890 
1901 
1914 
1907 
1913 
1917 
1892 
1902 
1894 
1890 
1915 

1919 
1901 
1899 
1894 
1901 
1903 
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CHARTER  MEMBERS 

Of  the  Fire  Underwriters '  Association  of  the  Pacific 
Organized  February  23,   1876 

*Bailey,  Jas.  D.,   General  Agent,  Union  Insurance  Co. 
*Barney,  E.  T.,   General  Agent,  California  Insurance  Co. 
*Bigelow,   H.   H.,    General  Agent,   Home  Mutual   Insurance   Co. 
*Brush,  R.  G.,   City  Agent,   State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Brown,   Edw.,   General  Agent,   Faneuil  Hall  &  Lycoming  Insurance  Cos. 
*Bromwell,  L.  L.,   Special  Agent,  Phoenix  and  Home  Insurance  Cos. 
*Bryant,  A.  J.,  President  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Callingham,  Wm.  J.,   General  Agent,  Royal  Canadian  Insurance  Co. 
*Clark,   Z.  P.,  Agent,   German-American  Insurance  Co. 
*Dick,   B.   C,  Agent,   Kansas  Insurance  Co. 

Dickson,  Robt.,  Manager,  Imperial,  Northern  &  Queen  Insurance  Cos. 
*Doolan,   Wm.,    Special  Agent,    State   Investment  Insurance   Co. 
*Dornin,   Geo.  D.,   Secretary,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
*Garniss,   J.   R.,   Adjuster. 

*Grant,  Geo.  F.,  Special  Agent,  North  British  &  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 
*Gunnison,  A.  R.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 
*Hart,  J.  W.,  Agent,   Scottish  Commercial  Insurance  Co. 
*Houghton,  J.  F.,  President  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

*Landers,  Wm.  J.,  Manager,   San  Francisco  Agency,  Guardian  Assurance  Co. 
*Lowe,  B.  F.,  Adjuster. 

*Macdonald,  William,  Surveyor,  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
*Magill,  R.  H.,  General  Agent,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
*Potter,  E.  E.,  of  Potter,  Jacobs  &  Easton,   General  Agents. 

*  Sexton,  Wm.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

*  Smith,  A.  D.,  General  Agent,  Northwestern,  Amazon  &  Fairfield  Insurance  Cos. 
*Smith,  Henry,   Special  Agent,   Liverpool  &  London  &   Globe  Insurance  Co. 
*Snow,  H.  W.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

*  Spencer,  Geo.  W.,   Special  Agent  JEtna  Insurance  Co. 

*  Staples,  J.  W.,  Adjuster. 


*  Deceased. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

List    of    Officers    and    Committees    of   the    Fire   Underwriters'    Association    of    the 


Pacific   since   organization: 
Year  President 

1876  ♦Benjamin  V.   Low 

1877  *George  D.  Dornin 

1878  *Augustus    P.    Flint 

1879  *Caspar  T.   Hopkins 

1880  *Geo.   W.   Spencer 

1881  *L.   L.   Bromwell 

1882  *  George   F.   Grant 

1883  *E.  W.   Carpenter 

1884  *William   Sexton 

1885  *C.  Mason  Kinne 

1886  ♦Zenas   P.   Clark 

1887  ♦John  W.  Staples 

1888  *Wm.    L.    Chalmers 

1889  ♦L.  B.  Edwards 

1890  ♦Bernard    Faymonville 

1891  *Wm.   H.   Lowden 

1892  Henry  M.   Grant 

1893  ♦Stephen  D.   Ives 

1894  Rolla  V.  Watt 

1895  V.   Cams  Driffield 

1896  Herbert  Folger 

1897  R.  W.  Osborn 

1898  Louis  Weinmann 

1899  ♦Edward  Niles 

1900  Frank  J.  Devlin 

1901  Geo.  W.  Dornin 

1902  Wm.  H.  Gibbons 

1903  Whitney  Palache 

1904  Jacob   L.  Fuller 

1905  A.  W.  Thornton 

1906  F.   B.    Kellam 

1907  Arthur  M.  Brown 

1908  *John  W.  Gunn 

1909  Adam  Gilliland 

1910  Frank  C.   Staniford 

1911  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

1912  *F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 

1913  T.  H.  Williams 

1914  R.  C.  Medcraft 

1915  H.  P.  Blanchard 

1916  Washington  Irving 

1917  Walter  P.  Borep 

1918  Edwin  Parrish 

1919  G.  A.  R.  Heuer 

1920  Frank   L.    Emerick 

1921  William  Deans 


Vice-President 
*Henry    H.    Bigelow 
*Wm.  L.  Chalmers 
♦Edward   Brown 
*Andrew  D.    Smith 
*E.  W.  Carpenter 
*Geo.  F.  Grant 
*E.   W.   Carpenter 
♦William    Sexton 
*C.   Mason   Kinne 
*Zenas  P.  Clark 
♦John  W.    Staples 
♦Wm.  L.  Chalmers 

L.  B.  Edwards 
♦Wm.  J.  Callingham 
*Wm.   H.   Lowden 

Henry  M.   Grant 

*  Stephen  D.  Ives 
Rolla  V.  Watt 

V.   Carus   Driffield 
Herbert  Folger 
R.  W.  Osborn 
Louis   Weinmann 

*  Edward  Niles 
Frank  J.  Devlin 
Geo.  W.  Dornin 
Wm.  H.  Gibbons 
Whitney  Palache 
Jacob  L.  Fuller 
A.  W.  Thornton 

F.  B.  Kellam 
Arthur  M.  Brown 

♦John  W.  Gunn 
Adam   Gilliland 
Frank  C.  Staniford 
T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

♦F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 
T.  H.   Williams 
R.  C.  Medcraft 
H.   P.   Blanchard 
Washington  Irving 
Walter  P.   Porep 
Edwin  Parrish 

G.  A.  R.  Heuer 
Frank  L.   Emerick 
William  Deans 

L.  H.   Earle 


Secretary-Treasurer 
*John  W.   Staples 
*John   W.    Staples 
♦John   W.    Staples 
*John   W.    Staples 
*John   W.    Staples 
*John  W.   Staples 
♦John  W.    Staples 
*  Robert  H.   Naunton 
*C.  P.  Farnfield 
♦Robert  H.  Naunton 
♦Robert  H.   Naunton 
♦Bernard   Faymonville 
♦Bernard   Faymonville 

Thomas  W.  Fenn 
♦Robert  H.   Naunton 

George  H.  Tyson 
♦Edward  Niles 
Russell  W.  Osborn 
Russell  W.  Osborn 
Louis  Weinmann 
Louis  Weinmann 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
♦Calvert  Meade 
J.  Hunter  Harrison 
J.   Hunter    Harrison 


Deceased. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


1876  *L.   L.   Bromwell 

1877  *Edward   Brown 

1878  *Andrew  D.   Smith 

1879  *Augustus    P.    Flint 

1880  *George  F.   Grant 

1881  *George  W.  Spencer 

1882  *Thomas  E.   Pope 

1883  *George  F.  Grant 

1884  *George  F.  Grant 

1885  *George  F.  Grant 

1886  *H.  K.  Belden 

1887  *H.  K.   Belden 

1888  *W.  J.  Callingham 

1889  *Bernard    Faymonville 

1890  *H.  K.  Belden 

1891  *H.  K.  Belden 

1892  Alfred   Stillman 

1893  V.  Carus  Driffield 

1894  Herbert  Folger 

1895  R.  W.  Osborn 

1896  Frank  J.  Devlin 

1897  *Frank   G.   Argall 

1898  Whitney   Palache 

1899  *John  T.  Fogarty 

1900  *Edward   Niles 

1901  Frank  J.  Devlin 

1902  George  W.  Dornin 

1903  W.  H.  Gibbons 

1904  Whitney  Palache 

1905  J.   L.   Fuller 

1906  A.   W.   Thornton 

1907  F.  B.  Kellam 

1908  Arthur  M.  Brown 

1909  *John  W.  Gunn 

1910  Adam  Gilliland 

3  911      Frank  C.  Staniford 

1912  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 


*James  R.  Garniss 
*William  J.  Landers 

*  Oliver  H.  Cole 
*William   Macdonald 
*Edward  Brown 
*E.  W.  Carpenter 

*  Andrew  D.   Smith 

*  Harvey  W.  Snow 
*Harvey  W.  Snow 
*Harvey  W.  Snow 

*  George  F.  Ashton 

*  George  F.  Ashton 

*  George  C.  Pratt 
*Wm.  H.  Lowden 
*George  Easton 

*  George  Easton 

*  George  Easton 
*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

Franz  Jacoby 
Frank  J.  Devlin 
George  W.  Dornin 
*Edward   Niles 
*Wm.  H.  Bagley 

*  Alfred  R.  Grim 
*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

Rolla  V.  Watt 
Herbert  Folger 
Herbert  Folger 
W.  H.  Gibbons 
A.  W.  Thornton 
Whitney  Palache 
F.  B.  Kellam 
Louis  Weinmann 
Arthur  M.  Brown 
W.  H.   Gibbons 
*John  W.    Gunn 
J.  L.  Fuller 
Adam  Gilliland 
Geo.  W.  Dornin 
Louis  Weinmann 
Frank  C.  Staniford 
T.   J.  A.  Tiedemann 
R.  W.  Osborn 
F.  B.  Kellam 
A.  M.  Brown 


*George  F.   Grant 

*  Andrew  D.  Smith 

*  George  W.   Spencer 

*  Albert  R.  Gunnison 
*01iver   H.    Cole 

*C.   Mason   Kinne 

*Thomas  A.  Mitchell 
Oliver  Hawes 
Oliver  Hawes 
Oliver  Hawes 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Rolla  V.  Watt 

*Henry  K.  Belden 
Henry  M.   Grant 
Alfred  Stillman 
V.  Carus  Driffield 

*William  Sexton 
Jas.  H.  De  Veuve 

*John  T.  Fogarty 
Whitney  Palache 
Robert  P.  Fabj 
Leslie  A.  Wright 
Whitney  Palache 
Russell  W.   Osborn 

*  William   Sexton 
Louis  Weinmann 
Louis  Weinmann 
George  W.   Dornin 
W.    H.    Gibbons 
George  W.  Dornin 
R.  W.  Osborn 
Herbert  Folger 
Herbert  Folger 

J.  L.  Fuller 
Frank  J.  Devlin 
Russell  W.  Osborn 
F.  B.  Kellam 
W.  H.   Gibbons 
A.  W.   Thornton 
Rolla  V.  Watt 
*William  Sexton 
*.Tohn  W.   Gunn 
Herbert  Folger 
Louis  Weinmann 
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1913  *F.   J.    Alex   Mayer 

1914  T.    H.   Williams 

1915  R.    C.    Medcraft 

1916  H.   P.   Blanchard 

1917  A.    M.    Brown 

1918  Walter  P.   Porep 

1919  Edwin  Parrish 

1920  H.   P.   Blanchard 

1921  Herbert  Folger 


T.  H.  Williams 
*William    Sexton 
R.    C.    Medcraft 
Geo.  W.  Dornin 
H.    P.    Blanchard 
F.  C.   Staniford 
W.   Irving 
Louis  Weinmann 
Washington  Irving 
Rolla  V.   Watt 
R.  W.  Osborn 
J.   L.  Fuller 

F.  B.  Kellam 

G.  A.  R.  Heuer 
F.    L.   Emerick 
R.  C.  Medcraft 
F.   L.   Emerick 

T.  J.  A.  Tiederman 


W.  H.   Gibbons 
J.  L.  Fuller 
A.  M.   Brown 
Adam  Gilliland 
Herbert  Folger 
A.  W.  Thornton 
J.   L.   Fuller 
F.  B.   Kellam 
F.   J.   Devlin 
Walter  P.  Porep 
R.  C.  Medcraft 
Edwin  Parrish 
A.  W.  Thornton 
H.  P.  Blanchard 
Adam  Gilliland 
H.  A.  Heuer 
Wm.  Deans 
Arthur  Brown 


*  Deceased. 
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CALIFOKNIA  KNAPSACK. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*Edwin  W.   Carpenter,   Editor 

*  Alexander  J.  Wetzlar,   Editor 

*  Alexander  J.  Wetzlar,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.   Grant,   Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.   Grant,   Editor 

*  George  F.   Grant,   Editor 

*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.   Grant,   Editor 


*Wm.  Macdonald,   Associate  Editor. 


*G.   F.   Grant,   Associate  Editor 


*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
*Edward  Niles,   Associate  Editor 
A.  W.  Thornton  and  A.   C.  Thornton,   Associate  Editors 
A.  W.  Thornton  and  A.  C.  Thornton,   Associate  Editors 
A.  W.  Thornton  and  A.   C.  Thornton,   Associate  Editors 
A.   W.   Thornton   and  A.   C.   Thornton,   Associate   Editors 
A.   C.  Thornton  and  G.  A.   R.  Heuer,   Associate  Editors 
A.   C.  Thornton  and  G.  A.   R.  Heuer,   Associate  Editors 
A.   C.  Thornton  and  G.  A.   R.   Heuer,   Associate  Editors 
A.   C.   Thornton   and  G.   A.   R.   Heuer,   Associate   Editors 
A.   C.   Thornton  and  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,   Associate  Editors 
A.   C.   Thornton   and   G.   A.  R.   Heuer,   Associate   Editors 
A.   C.   Thornton   and   G.   A.   R.   Heuer,   Associate   Editors 
A.   C.   Thornton  and    William    Deans,    Associate  Editors 
A.  C.  Thornton  and  William  Deans,  Associate  Editors 
A.   C.   Thornton,   Editor 
A.   C.   Thornton,   Editor 
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DINGER 

f*  George  W.  Spencer 

1908 

*George  W.   Spencer 

1909 

*C.  Mason  Kinne 

1910 

Dixwell   Hewitt 

1911 

H.  P.   Blanchard 

1912 

H.   P.   Blanchard 

1913 

H.   P.   Blanchard 

1914 

W.   0.  Wayman 

1915 

W.   0.  Wayman 

1916 

F.   M.   Branch 

1917 

A.   M.   Brown 

1918 

F.  M.  Branch 

1919 

F.   M.   Branch 

1920 

A.   C.   Thornton 

1921 

A.    C.    Thornton 

COMMITTEE. 


*  George  F.  Grant 
*C.  Mason  Kinne 
*E.  C.  Morrison 
W.  B.  Hopkins 
W.   O.  Wayman 
W.   O.  Wayman 
W.   O.  Wayman 
T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 
F.  M.   Branch 
H.   P.   Blanchard 
A.   W.   Thornton 
H.   P.   Blanchard 
H.   P.   Blanchard 


*Deceased. 

t(From  first  banquet  in  1881  to  1908) 
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ACTIVE  MEMBERS 


NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


cton,    Geo   W 

1920 

dams,  C  C 

1921 

gnew,  F  J 

1904 

itken,    S  R 

1920 

lberti,    Geo  F 

1918 

llan,    C    E 

1910 

lien,  Harvey  A 

1918 

fllyne,  Frank 

1918 

nderson,  A  C 

1911 

nderson,  C  H 

1905 

jnderson,   John  E 

1919 

jnderson,   Thos  H 

1915 

ndrews,  F  W 

1920 

fnkele,    J    H 

1898 

ppleton,    G  C 

1919 

rchambault,    G  A 

1919 

ircher,   R  T 

1908 

iherstone,  Thos  E 

1921 

;kins,   F  E 

1911 

fckinson,   D   Ross 

1920 

;kinson,  W  L 

1921 

astin,    J  E 

1912 

rery,    Frank    M 

1908 

adger,    H   F 

1921 

liley,   A   E 

1897 

liley,    A  T 

1913 

iker,   Harold  A 

1921 

ildwin,    0   D 

1913 

links,    J  H 

1907 

irr,  Wm  T 

1919 

irraud,    Wm   K 

1918 

,rry,  D  A 

1916 

,rsotti,    C   L 

1911 

i-tes,   H   L   A 

1890 

.ttles,    Eugene 

1919 

ales,  John  T 

1919 

ard,  D  E 

1921 

ck,   Philip 

1920 

Inner,   Harry 

1898 

lleter,    W   A 

1918 

hnchard,    H    P 

1902 

Iss,  Walter   E 

1915 

lardman,   H   P 

1919 

421  Pine  st   S  F 

Los    Angeles    Cal 

330    California   st    S   F 

451   California    st    S   F 

451   Sansome  st   S  F 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

334  Pine  st  S  F 

Mehlhorn    Bldg    Seattle 

Los  Angeles  Cal 

Collins    Bldg    Seattle 

223-231    Sansome  st   S 

444   California  st  S   F 

Los  Angeles  Cal 

Ins  Ex  Blgd  S  F 

504  Mohawk  Bid  Spokane 

401    California   st    S   F 

332   Security  Bldg  L  A 

210   Battery  st  S  F 

Alaska  Bldg  Seattle 

Willcox  Bldg  Portland 

Spokane  Wash 

709  2nd  ave   Seattle 

204  Pine  st   S   F 

244  Pine  st   S  F 
Hoge  Bldg  Seattle 
230   Sansome  st  S  F 
241   Sansome  st  S  F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Old  Nat  Bk  Bid  Spokane 
234  Sansome  st  S  F 
1031  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S 
222  Sansome  st  S  F 
204  Pine  st  S  F 
277  Pine  st  S  F 
Los  Angeles 
241  Pine  st   S  F 
210    Sansome   st   S   F 
550    Sacramento  st   S 
210  Sansome  st  S  F 
451   California  st   S  F 
401   California  st  S  F 
Lewis  Bldg  Portland 
362  Pine  st  S  F 


Gen'l  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Secret  a  ry 
Mgr  Auto  Dpt 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Agents 
Supt  Agencies 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Agencies 
Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Manager 

Inspector 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Supt  Auto  Dpt 
Sec'y-Treas 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Secretary 

Associate  Mgr 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Agencies 
CfCountryDpt 
Secretary 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 


Am.  Equitable  Assurance  Co. 
Geo   H.   Tyson  Agency 
Northern  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Home  Ins.   Co.   of  New  York 
Atlas   Assurance   Co. 
Continental   Insurance  Co. 
Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

New  York  Underwriters  Agency 
Springfield  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co. 
Insurance   Co.    of   North  America 
Liverpool-London-Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 
London   &  Lane.   Ins.   Co. 
James  F.  Cobb  Co.,   Inc. 
Marsh  &  McLennan 
Fireman's    Fund   Insurance   Co. 

H.   M.  Newhall  &   Co. 

L.   &   Globe  Ins.  Co.,   Ltd. 
Norwich  Union  Fire   Ins.    Soc,   Ltd. 
Geo.   H.  Tyson  Agency 

Fire  Association   of   Philadelphia 

North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.   Co. 
New  Y'ork   Underwriters  Agency 

A.  T.   Bailey  Agency 

B.  Goodwin   Agency 
Continental   Insurance  Co. 
Royal   &  Queen  Ins.   Co.,   Ltd. 
Norwich  Union   Fire  Ins.    Soc,   Ltd. 
Pacific    Coast   Adjusting   Bureau 
Phoenix   Assurance  Co.,   Ltd. 
Fire   Association   of   Philadelphia 
Standard  Forms  Bureau 
Board  of  Underwriters 
National   Union   Fire  Ins.    Co. 
Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 
California    Insurance    Co. 
Geo.   H.   Tyson  Agency 
Home    Insurance    Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 

Fred   S.    James    Co. 
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YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 
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Bonstin,    A    H           |1921 

341   Sansome  st  S  F 

Special  Agent 

Booth,    W  T 

1919 

266  Bush  st  S  F 

Special  Agent 

Boothby,    M   B 

1920 

Kearns  Bldg  Salt  Lake 

Special  Agent 

Box,   L  H 

1921 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Special  Agent 

Boyd,   R  T 

1909 

333  Pine  st  S  F 

Special  Agent 

Boyer,  Z  M 

1912 

Helena    Montana 

Special  Agent 

Bradbury,    T   D 

1921 

Story  Bldg  Los  Angeles 

Special  Agent 

Brainard,    L    N 

1918 

314  Railway  Ex  Portland 

Special  Agent 

Branch,    F   M 

1908 

341  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Breeden,   John  P 

1920 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Asst  Secretary 

Brochiero,    Jos    E 

1921 

527-529  Van  Nuys  Bl  LA 

Special  Agent 

Brocksieper,   J  T 

1921 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Special  Agent 

Brooks,    Geo   W 

1907 

550    Sacramento   st   S  F 

Special  Agent 

Broomell,   B   B 

1887 

Fidelity  Bldg  Tacoma  Wn 

Ind  Adjuster 

Brown,    A   M 

1894 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Gen'l  Manager 

Brown,   Frank  A 

1918 

918   Union  st  Alameda 

Brown,    Grant  R 

1920 

336  Ford  Bl  Gt  Falls  Mon 

State  Agent 

Brown,    H    H 

1901 

202   Sansome  st  S  F 

Gen'l  Agent 

Brown,   Kenneth  M 

1913 

401   California  st  S  F 

Special  Agent 

Brown,    W  L 

1918 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Special  Agent 

Bryant,    0   W 

1920 

210  Battery  st  S  F 

Special  Agent 

Bnrke,    H    R 

1898 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Asst  Manager 

Burnside,    F    M 

1916 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Mgr  Auto  Dpt 

Burson,    L  N 

1917 

1031  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Adjuster 

Burwell,   W   T 

1912 

Seattle  Washington 

Special  Agent 

Bushnell,    Asa   N 

1919 

Salt  Lake  City  Utah 

Special  Agent 

Buswell,    H   C   R 

1902 

550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Supt  Agencies 

Byrne,  E  J 

|1921 

140  Sansome  st  S  F 

Special  Agent 

Byxbee,   E   R 

|1921 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Act'g  City  Mgr 

Caine,  E   P 

1 
J1908 

374  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Calame,    Edward 

|1917 

132   Sansome  st  S  F 

City  Mgr 

Camp,    Gilman   L 

|1913 

Butte   Montana 

Special  Agent 

Campbell,   J   E 

|1921 

Ins   Ex   Bldg   S  F 

Special  Agent 

Cardwell,    F   W 

|1918 

436  Cit  Nat  Bk  Bid  L  A 

Special  Agent 

Carlson,    John   A 

|1918 

334  Pine  st   S   F 

Asst  Manager 

Carlyon,   ¥m  C 

|1920 

610  Mclntyre  Bid  Salt  L 

Special  Agent 

Carr,   Richard  M 

|1920 

Portland   Oregon 

Special  Agent 

Cassell,    Wm    P 

|1919 

Seattle  Washington 

Special  Agent 

Cassidy,   J  A 

|1920 

140  Sansome  st  S  F 

Special  Agent 

Castle,    Theodore 

|1915 

Cit   Nat  Bk   Bldg   L   A 

Special  Agent 

Chandler,  Logan  B 

|1914 

444  California  st  S  F 

Dep  Asst  Mgr 

Chapman,    A  J 

|1912 

358  Pine  st  S  F 

Gen'l  Agent 

Chapins,  F  A 

|1906 

301  California  st  S  F 

Ind  Adjuster 

Chase,    Leander 

jl918 

225  Pine  st  S  F 

Chf  City  Dept 

Chantler,  Harry  C 

|1920 

Special  Agent 

Chetwood,   W  R 

|1920 

Los  Angeles  Cal 

Sp'lAgtAutoD 

Christian,    D   M 

1920 

550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Special  Agent 

New   York  Underwriters  Agency 
Crum    &    Forster 
Home  Insurance  Co.  of   New  Yo 
Continental   Insurance   Co. 
Auto  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford 
Conn.   &  Westchester  Fire  Ins.  ( 
Edward   Brown   &    Sons 
Aetna    Insurance    Co. 
New  York  Underwriters 
Continental   Insurance   Co. 
Continental   Insurance   Co. 
Continental   Insurance   Co. 
California   Insurance    Co. 

E.  Brown  &   Sons 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Insurance  Co. 
Edward  Brown  &  Sons 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
Miller,    Henley   &   Scott 
H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 
Royal  &  Queen  Insurance  Co. 
Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  ( 
Pacific  Coast  Adjusting  Bureau 
Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 
Hartford   Insurance   Co. 
California   Insurance   Co. 
Seeley  &  Co. 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Oc 

Willard  O.  Wagman  Agency 

Watson  &  Taylor 

Hartford   Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Continental    Insurance   Co. 

Conn.   &   Westchetser  Insurance 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Crum  &  Forster 

Phoenix  Assurance   Co.,   Ltd. 

Home  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance 

Seeley  &  Co. 

Chapman-Nauman   Co. 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd.      , 

Chapman-Nauman   Co. 

Springfield  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Cj 
Minnesota   Fire  &  Marine   Ins.  Cj 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
California   Insurance   Co. 
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YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 
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hurchill,   P   B 
!lark,  D  W 

arke,    Arthur   A 
larke,  T  B 
lassen,  Fred  H 
layton,     J  J 
layton,  N  W  Jr 
learyy   Geo   A 
leaves,  Frank 
lement,    Girard 
leveland,  W  W 
oburn,    Hugh 
odding,   Geo   C 
oleman,  C  C 
ollins,    J  T 

lvin,    Chas   A 
onley,    Clifford 

>pe,  Harry   S 
orwin,    Carl   N 

>te,   Joseph   H 

untryman,   R  L 

x,  Walter 

•aft,   C  A 

aig,  T  J 

•andall,    J  E 

ooks,   J   C 

nix,  Geo  A 

liver,   Ray   C 

isick,    Geo    N 

alziel,   J 

niels,   L   B 

venport,    Dixwell 

vies,   Geo   A 

vis,  E  M 

vis,    J   McCann 
avis,   R   H 
awson,   Victor  E 

s,    William 
sarborn,   G  W 
acker,   Ray 
sering,    Thos    S 
a  Lappe,    R 
9nnis,   J  J 
a  Paoli,  John  W 
3  Veuve,   Clarence 

vine,    Geo  E 
3vlin,   F   J 


1920 
1914 
1921 
1919 
1920 
1919 
1917 
1921 
1921 
1918 
1905 
1920 
1902 
1918 
1921 
1913 
1912 
1916 
1918 
1914 
1918 
1920 
1916 
1918 
1906 
1914 
1898 
1918 
1920 

1916 
1920 
1913 
1917 
1920 
1921 
1919 
1920 
1910 
1908 
1918 
1918 
189T 
1899 
1918 
190T 
1905 
1895 


Helena  Montana 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Bx  99  R  1  RFD  Ls  Gatos 

266  Bush  st  S  F 

205   Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

249  Pine  st   S   F 

Salt  Lake  City  Utah 

222   Sansome  st  S  F 

401  California  st  S  F 
Lewis  Bldg  Portland 
374  Pine  st   S   F 
Salt   Lake  City  Utah 
225   Pine  st   S  F 

%A  B  Shoemaker  Modesto 
369  Pine  st  S  F 
230   Sansome  st  S  F 
210  Sansome  st   S  F 
438   California  st  S  F 
Vancouver   B   C 

402  Trust  &  Sav  Bid  L  A 
234  Sansome  st  S  F 
30  W  Bdway  Salt  L  City 

222  Sansome  st  S  F 

223  Sansome  st  S  F 
302  Haas  Bldg  L  A 
606  Montgomery  st  S  F 
362  Pine  st  S  F 
Helena  Montana 
Merchants  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

358   Pine   st   S  F 
140  Sansome  st   S  F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
108   Sansome  st  S  F 
Box  1340  Phoenix  Ariz 
114  Sansome  st  S  F 
576   Sacramento  st  S  F 
Mer  Nat  Bk  Bldg  L  A 
108   Sansome  st  S  F 
244  Pine  st  S  F 
451  California  st  S  F 
334  Pine  st  S  F 
241  Sansome  st  S  F 
333   Pine  st  S  F 
451  California  st  S  F 
407   Pine  st   S  F 
438   California  st  S  F 
100   Sansome  st  S  F 


Special  Agent  Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Co.,   Ltd. 

Manager  Northwestern  National  Ins.  Co. 

Ind  Adjuster 

Special  Agent  Crum  &  Forster 

Special  Agent  National  Board  Fire  Underwriters 

Special  Agent  Vulcan   Fire   Insurance   Co. 

Special  Agent  California  Insurance  Co. 

Special  Agent  Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,   Ltd. 

Special  Agent  Fireman's   Fund   Insurance  Co. 

Special  Agent  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Agency  Supt  Willard  O.  Wayman  Agency 

Special  Agent  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 

Supt  Agents  Springfield  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.   Co. 

LocalAgent 

Special  Agent  Conn.  &  Westchester  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Asst  Manager  A.  T.   Bailey  Agency 

AsstSuptAgts  Geo.   H.  Tyson   Agency 

Special  Agent  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Special  Agent  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 

Special  Agent  West  American  Auto  &  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Res  Sp'l  Agt  Norwich  Union   Fire  Ins.   Soc,   Ltd. 

Secretary  Guardian  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Supt  Agents  Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,   Ltd. 

Supt  Im  RiskD  Insurance  Co.   of  North  America 

Supt  Agencies  Springfield  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Sp  Agt  &  Adj  Pacific   Underwriters 

Asst  Gen  Agt  Fred  S.  James  &  Co. 

Special  Agent  Fireman's   Fund   Insurance  Co. 

AsstMgrFID  Landis  &  Brickell 

Treasurer  Chapman   &  Nauman   Co. 

President  Seeley  &  Co. 

Manager  Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co. 

Special  Agent  Selbach  &   Deans  Agency 

V-Pres-GnMgr  Arizona  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Dept  Manager  Marsh   &   McLennan 

Special  Agent  Edward  Brown  &   Sons 

Special  Agent  Miller,  Henley  &  Scott 

Manager  Selbach   &   Deans   Agency 

Special  Agent  North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 

Gen'l  Agent  Home  Insurance  Co. 

Mgr  Marine  D  Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Adjuster  B.  Goodwin  Agency 

AutoAgcySupt  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Adjuster  Home  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 

Gen'l  Agent  Dubuque  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Supt  Agencies  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Manager  Atlas   Assurance  Co. 
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Dibble,    L  L 
Dick,   Fred    S 
Dinsmore,    H    M 
Doolin,   A   B 
Dornin,    Geo   W 
Dornin,   John  C 
Dowell,  B   L 
Doyle,    Horace  G 
Dunlop,   Chas  E 
Dunn,    Hugh    C 
Dunne,    Henry    S 
Dunsmore,     T    L 
Durden,    H    L 
Dutton,    Grayson 

Earle,  L   H 
Ehrhorn,    Adolph 
Eitel,    E    E 
Eldred,   E   P 
Ellis,    Raymond    L 
Elster,   F   H 
Emerick,    Frank  L 
English,    Munro 
Ensign,  H  R 
Erlin,    Geo 
Evans,   E    F 
Evans,   Jay 
Evans,   Matt 

Farr,    F   H 
Faull,  John  A 
Faust,   M  E 
Feeley,    Philip 
Ferris,    Geo   J 
Feyen,  L  G 
Field,    Alex    A 
Fischer,   B  C 
Fisher,   I  M 
Folger,    Herbert 
Folger,  Roy  S 
Follansbee,  A  W  Jr 
Ford,   Edwin  G 
Fores,  H  W 
Fortmann,  W  G 
Fotheringham,  E  C 
Frank,  Harry  M 
Frazier,  Walter  A 
Frazier,   Walter   G 


1912 
1915 
1912 
1920 
1888 
1899 
1921 
1921 
|1918 
1919 
1913 
1921 
1921 
1902 

1912 
1920 
1897 
1906 
1920 
1920 
1909 
1913 
1918 
1920 
1915 
1920 
1914 

1904 
1915 
1911 
1920 
1920 
1918 
1915 
1915 
1911 
1891 
1911 
1920 
1918 
1898 
1904 
1919 
1921 
1909 
1921 


241   Sansome  st  S  F 
369  Pine  st  S  F 
22   Liedesdorff  st  S  F 
223   Sansome  st  S  F 
235  Pine  st  S  F 
235  Pine  st  S  F 
160   Sansome  st  S  F 
202   Sansome  st  S  F 
230   Sansome  st  S  F 
Butte  Montana 
334  Pine  st  S  F 
Sherlock  Bldg  Portland 
401  Sansome  st  S  F 
401   California  st  S  F 

438  California  st  S  F 
Los  Angeles  Cal 
301  California  st  S  F 
Box  965   Fresno   Cal 
Mer  Ex  Bldg  S   F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Colman   Bldg   Seattle 

222  Sansome  st  S  F 
Seattle  Wash 

401  California  st   S  F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

223  Sansome  st   S  F 
201   Sansome  st  S   F 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 
374  Pine  st  S  F 
524  So  Spring  st  L  A 
223   Sansome  st  S  F 
Sacramento  Cal 
Tacoma  Wash 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Los  Angeles  Cal 
638  Hellman  Bldg  L  A 
210  Sansome  st  S  F 
241  Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
Hoge  Bldg  Seattle 
201   Sansome  st   S  F 
Sherlock  Bldg  Portland 
Butte  Montana 
Phoenix  Arizona 
241  Sansome  st  S  F 
241  Sansome  st  S  F 


Special  Agent 
Manager 
Gen'l  Agent 
SupInldMain 
Manager 
Asst  Manager 
GenAgtAutoD 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Agents 
Special  Agent- 
Special  Agent 
ChfUndrwrtrs 
City  Manager 

SuptSpServD 
Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Gen'l  Agt 
Branch  Mgr 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Agencies 
Special  Agent 

Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Supt  Met  Dpt 
Local  Agent 
Fire  Manager 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Gen'l  Agt 
Special  Agent 
Marine  Sec'y 
Ind  Adjuster 
Gen'l  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Special  Agent 


B.   Goodwin  Agency 

Conn.   &  Westchester  Fire  Ins.  <& 

Millers   National   Insurance   Co.    I 

Insurance  Co.  of  North   America 

Springfield  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  J 

Springfield  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  (j 

Commercial  Union  Assur.   Co.,  Lt 

E.  Brown  &  Sons 

A.   T.   Bailey  Agency 

Springfield  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  A 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Connecticut  &   Westcheester 

Sun  Insurance  Co. 

Fireman's   Fund  Insurance  Co.  1 

Hartford   Fire  Isnurance  Co. 
Atlas  Assurance   Co.,   Ltd. 

Royal  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Landis   &   Brickell 
Jas.  F.  Cobb  Co.,  Inc. 
Fireman's  Fund   Insurance   Co.  | 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,   Ltd. 
Pacific  Coast  Adjusting  Bureau  a 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co.    I 
Commercial  Union  Assur.   Co..  Ltd 
Insurance  Co.  of  North  America}, 
Royal   Insurance  Co.,    Ltd. 


Royal  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
W.    O.    Wayman   Agency 

Insurance  Co.   of  North  Ameri 

Hansen  &  Rowland.   Inc. 
Commercial  Union   Assur.    Co., 
Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Commercial   L'nion   Assur.    Co., 
Geo.    H.   Tyson   Agency 
Royal  &   Queen  Ins.   Co.,   Ltd. 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance  Co 

Scottish   Union   &  National   Ins 
New  Zealand   Insurance   Co. 
Insurance  Co.   of  North  Aineric 
Royal  &   Queen   Insurance  Co. 
B.   Goodwin  Agency 
B.   Goodwin  Agency 
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YR. 
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French,   C  D 
French,   John   S 
Frith,   T  T 
Fritscie,  John  B 
Fuller,  John  H 
Fuller,  J  L 
Funck,  H  A 

Gabrielson,  C  D 
Gallegos,   R 
Gardiner,   T  M 
Gardner,    Nichols 
Gaston,  F  W 
Gay,  J  Robb 
Gedney,  Philip  W 
Gibbons,   W  H 
Giesy,   A.   W 
Gillette,  R  C 
Gilliland,   Adam 
Gilmore,   W  W 
Glover,  F  S 
Godfrey,    M   C 
Goggin,  G  E 
Goodwin,    Benj 
Gordon,   John   M 
Gordon,    Sam   G 
Gray,  Geo  T 
Greenwalt,   C  L 
Gregg,   H  G 
Griffen,    E    F 
Grove,   W  W 
Guerras,  Geo  F 
Guthrie,  R  W 

Hackett,   Arthur  S 
Hackett,  Wm  H 
Hackmeier,   W   C 
Hagen,  H  B 
Hale,  L  M 
Hall,   Almon   J 
Hall,  Otho  N 
Hall,   Philip   G 
Hamilton,    K    C 
Hammond,  J  J 
Harold,    C   R 
Harris,   Chas 
Harris,   R  L 
Harrison,    E    W 


1912 
1901 
1900 
1911 
1904 
1894 
1919 


1904 

1907 

1912 

1918 

1913 

1909 

1917 

1890 

18 

1917 

1899 

1915 

1915 

1921 

1901 

1900 

1911 

1918 

1909 

1910 

1920 

1918 

1919 

1915 

1919 

1921 
1913 
1918 
1915 
1910 
1913 
1888 
1918 
1921 
1910 
1917 
1919 
1914 
1917 


Helena    Montana 
401  California  st  S  F 
Bd  of  Trade  Bid  Portland 
241   Sansome  st  S  F 
201   Sansome  st  S  F 
234  Sansome  st   S  F 
108   Sansome  st   S  F 


904  NW  Bk  Bid  Portland 
438  California  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
Denver  Colorado 
Box  14i4  Tacoma  Wash 
Spokane  Washington 
646-647  Title  ins  Bid  LA 
202   Sansome  st  S  F 
114  Sansome  st   S  F 
Spokane  Wash 
438  California  st  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
416  Lewis  Bldg  Portland 
234   Sansome  st  S  F 
369  Pine  st  S  F 
241   Sansome  st  S  F 
369  Pine  st  S  F 
302  Lewis  Bldg  Portland 
241   Sansome  st   S  F 
438  California  st  S  F 
438  California  st  S  F 
815   S  Spring  st  San  Jose 
438  California  st  S  F 
444  California  st  S  F 

201  Sansome  st   S  F 

204  Pine  st  S  F 
369  Pine  st  S  F 
230  Sansome  st  S  F 
Security  Bldg  Spokane 

202  Sansome  st   S  F 
Sonoma  Bldg  Boise  Idaho 
Los  Angeles  Cal 

324  California  st   S  F 
219   Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st   S  F 
802  Alaska  Bldg  Seattle 
374  Pine  st  S  F 
343    Sansome  st  S  F 
202  Sansome  st   S  F 


Special  Agent 
Asst  Sec'y 
Ind  Adjuster 
AsstMgrAutoD 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Special  Agent 


Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Treasurer 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Agents 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Gen  Agt 
Agency  Supt 
Special  Agent 
Supt  City  Dpt 
City  Manager 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Surveyor 
Special  Agent 
MgrCropInvD 
Asst  Manager 
Special  Agent 

Special  Agent 
Supt  Agencies 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Genl  Agt 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
State  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Agency  Supt 
Asst  Manager 
Special  Agent 


Fireman's   Fund    Insurance  Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance  Co. 

B.   Goodwin  Agency 
Scottish   Union  &  National   Ins.  Co. 
Norwich   Union  Fire   Ins.   Soc,   Ltd. 
Selbach  &   Deans  Agency 

Royal  &  Queen   Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Fireman's  Fund   Insurance  Co. 
London  &  Lancashire  Insurance  Co. 
Scottish  Union   &   National  Ins.   Co. 
New  Zealand  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 
Edward  Brown  &  Sons 
Marsh  &  McLennan  Insurance  Co. 
Niagara   Fire  Insurance  of   N.   Y. 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
London  &  Lancashire  Ins.  Co. 
Fire  Association   of   Philadelphia 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 
London  Assurance   Corporation 
B.   Goodwin  Agency 
Conn.  &  Westchester  Fire  Ins.   Co. 
Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 
B.  Goodwin  Agency 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Watson  &  Taylor 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Royal  Insurance  Co.,   Ltd. 

Fire   Association  of  Philadelphia 
London   Assurance   Corporation 
A.   T.   Bailey  Agency 
Insurance  Co.   of  North  America 
Edward  Brown  &  Sons 

Vulcan  Fire  Insurance 
Merchants  Fire  Assurance  Corp. 
Aetna  Insurance  Co. 
Fireman's   Fund  Insurance   Co. 

W.  O.  Wayman  Agency 
Northwestern  National  Ins.  Co. 
5.   Brown   &   Sons 
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Harrison,  J  Hunter 
Hatcher,  J  B 
Heatfield,   A  F 
Heath,   Thos   S 
Heintz,    F   J 
Helfrick,   W   E 
Heltzell,   A   C 
Hendry,  J  E 
Henley,  Barclay  Jr 
Henry,   C  A 
Herzer,  Walter 
Heuer,  GAR 
Heuer,    Geo  F 
Hewitt,   Dixwell 
Hewitt,   Edgar  F 
Hickok,   F  W 
Hoadley,  Geo  O 
Hodgkinson,    A 
Hogan,  H  W 
Holden,   A  F 
Holland,  E  C  R 
Holloway,   J  B 
Holman,  C  J 
Hooper,    S   D 
Hosmer,   F   W 
Hougaard,   A  H 
Hougaard,  J  A 
Hougham,    F  D 
Houseworth,   H 
Howard,   J   C 
Humphrey,  Thos  V 
Hunter,  F  L 
Hunter,  R  B 
Hunter,  R   L 
Hurry,  J  S 

Inman,   G  A 

Jackson,  H  R 
Jackson,  Ward  S 
Janes,  Geo  J 
Jennnings,  C  W 
Jolly,  Edwyn  J 
Jones,  B  W 
Jones,  Harry  H 
Johnson,  J  E 
Johnson,  F  J 
Johnston,  Wm  A  Jr 


1906 
1909 
1918 
1912 
1918 
1919 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1898 
1921 
1905 
1910 
1891 
1912 
1920 
1906 
1913 
1914 
1921 
1913 
1919 
1921 
1918 
1912 
1919 
1909 
1918 
1907 
1909 
1918 
1906 
1893 
1920 
1921 

1921 

1916 
1919 
1913 
1918 
1919 
1915 
1919 
1911 
1920 
1921 


343   Sansome  st  S  F 
210  Sansome  st   S  F 
Paulson  Bldg  Spokane 
Denver  Colorado 
Box  35   Sacramento  Cal 
Lewis  Bldg  Portland  Ore 
511  Hammond  Bid  Detroit 
510  Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
201   Sansome  st  S  F 
401  Sansome  st  S  F 
354  Pine  st  S  T 
240  Montgomery  st  S  F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
438  California  st  S  F 
Hotel   St  Francis,   Sac'to 
Van  Nuys  Bldg  L  A 
301  California  st  S  F 
249  Pine  st  S  F 
204  Pine  st  S  F 
230  Sansome  st  S  F 
Cit  Nat  Bk  Bldg  L  A 
American  Falls  Idaho 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Spokane  Wash 
369  Pine  st  S  F 
244  Pine  st  S  F 
124  Sansome  st   S  F 
Chicago   Illinois 
444  California  st  S  F 
210   Sansome  st  S  F 
401   California  st  S  F 
234  Sansome  st   S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
234   Sansome  st  S  F 
354  Pine  st  S  F 

244  Pine  st  S  F 

100  Sansome  st  S  F 

266  Bush  st  S  F 

303  Lewis  Bldg  Portland 

Portland  Oregon 

Am  Nat  Bk  Bldg  S  F 

Portland  Oregon 

Los  Angeles  Cal 

Spokane  Wash 

407  Pine  st   S  F 

Salt  Lake  City  Utah 


Asst  GenI  Agt 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
State  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Ind  Adjuster 
Gen'l  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Asst  Gen'l  Agt 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Special  Agent 

Manager 
Secretary 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
LocalAgtHail 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Isst  Manager 
Supt  Agencies 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Gen'l  Agt 

SuptAutoDpt 

Special  Agent 
Agency  Supt 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
V-President 
Special  Agent 


Insurance  Co.   of  North  America 
Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 
Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 
London   Assurance   Corporation 
National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Crum  &  Forster 


Miller,  Henley  &  Scott 

Sun   Insurance   Co. 

Bentley   &   Waterman 

S.  F.  Realty  Co. 

Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Geo.   H.   Tyson  Agency 

Pacific  Coast  Adjusting  Bureau 

Balfour,   Guthrie  &  Co. 

Vulcan  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 

A.  T.   Bailey  Agency 

B.  Goodwin  Agency 

Commercial   Union   Assur.    Co.,    Ltd. 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
London   Assurance   Corporation 
North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 
Rhode  Island  Insurance  Co. 
Chicago   Fidelity   Phenix 
L.   &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.,   Ltd. 
Geo.   H.   Tyson  Agency 
Fireman's   Fund   Ins.   Co. 
Norwich  Union   Fire  Ins.   Soc,   Ltd. 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance  Co. 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.    Soc,   Ltd. 
Bentley   &   Waterman 

North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 

Atlas   Assurance   Co.,    Ltd. 
Crum   &  Forster 
L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.   Co.,  Ltd. 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,    Ltd. 
California    Insurance   Co. 
London   Assurance   Co. 
Central  National  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Royal  &   Queen   Insurance   Co. 
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Junker,    Harold 

Kaltz,    Bruce 
Keagy,   Roy  H 
Keating,  P  C 
Keeler,    Paul    G 
Keith,  Herbert  B 
Keith,   H   C   D 
Keleher,  T  J 
Kellam,   F  B 
Kellner,  B   J 
Kelley,   Rollin  M 
Kelly,  McClure 
Kelsey,   L  F 
Kemper,   Geo  W 
Kenning,   D   G 
King,   Clifford 
Kingman,  Geo  A 
Kinney,   C  C 
Kinney,  Harvey  L 
Klinger,  Wm  N 
Knessel,  A  L 
Knowles,  E  F  C 
Kuhl,    Wm   F 

Lamey,  H  T 
Lamping,   Evart 
Lanagan,    F    R 
Lang,   J   L 
Lange,   A  P 
Larke,    Thomas 
Larson,    C   L 
Lathrop,  F  A 
Lauer,  G  L  A 
Lawrence,   Graham 
Lervold,   C  H 
Levison,   J   B 
Lindsay,   A  N 
Lockey,   Richard 
Lloyd,  W  G 
Lord,  Percy  W 
Lothrop,  Clinton  A 
Loucks,    R   N   Jr 
Louis,  Wm  A 
Lovelace,  A  M 
Lovell,  W  T 
Lower,   E   K 


1919    266  Bush  st  S  F 


1906 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1916 
1921 
1919 
1898 
1914 
1919 
1910 
1920 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1910 
1921 
1898 
1920 
1909 
1909 

1900 
1916 
1911 
1921 
1918 
1920 
1919 
1912 
1918 
1921 
1921 
1914 
1907 
1886 
1910 

1914 

1921 
1921 
1919 
1919 
1916 
1916 


New  York  Bldg  Seattle 
Portland  Oregon 
100   Sansome  st  S  F 
Cit  Nat  Bk  Bldg  L  A 
249  Pine  st  S  F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Cit  Nat  Bk  Bldg  L  A 
201  Sansome  st  S  F 
Los   Angeles   Cal 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 
223  Sansome  st  S  F 
108  Sansome  St  S  F 
244  Pine  st  S  F 

230  Clift  Bldg  Salt  L  Cty 
408  Hoge  Bldg  Seattle 
931  Title  Ins  Bldg  L  A 
114  Sansome  st  S  F 
Albuquerque  New   Mexico 
241  Sansome  st  S  F 
140  Sansome  st  S  F 
222   Sansome  st  S  F 
Los  Angeles  Cal 

s    in i 

Box  1527  Denver  Colo 
Coleman   Bldg  Seattle 
Denver  Colorado 
Los  Angeles  Cal 
210   Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
244  Pine  st  S  F 
624  Paulson  Bid  Spokane 
Salt  Lake  City  Utah 
160   Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
Alaska  Bldg  Seattle 
Helena  Montana 
Bd  of  Trade  Bid  Portland 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Los  Angeles  Cal 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 
334  California  st  S  F 
266  Bush  st  S  F 
222   Sansome  st  S  F 
210   Sansome  st  S  F 


Manager 

State  Agent 
Local  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Agency  Supt 
Asst  Manager 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Mgr  Auto  Dpt 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
State  Agent 
Special  Agent 
V-President 
Special  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Ten'l  Agent 
Special  Agent 

Manager 
Gren'l  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Agencies 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
SpAgtAutoDp 
President 
Special  Agent 
Tnd  Adjuster 
Ind  Adjuster 
City  Manager 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Agency  Supt 
SuptAutoDpt 
Special  Agent 


Crum  &  Forster 

Hartford  Auto  Department 

Harvey  O'Brien  Agency 

Aetna   Insurance   Co. 

B.   Goodwin  Agency 

Vulcan  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Continental  Insurance  Co. 

Crum  &  Forster 

Royal  Insurance  Co. 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.   Co. 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Crum  &  Forster 

Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Insurance  Co. 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Goodwin-Klinger-Mackay  Auto  Dept. 

Seeley  &  Co. 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

Insurance  Co.   of  North  America 

Western  Assurance  Co. 
Vulcan  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance  Co. 
A.  T.  Bailey  Agency 
Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 
National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Commercial  Union  Assur.   Co.,  Ltd 
Commercial  Union  Assur.   Co.,   Ltd 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
California  Insurance  Co. 


Home  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co. 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Edward  Brown  &   Sons 

New  Zealand  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

Crum  &  Forster 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,   Ltd. 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 
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Lumbard,  G  R 

1918 

Lyndall,   Chas  P 

1899 

Mackay,  J  R 

1913 

Madden,  R  L 

1920 

Madison,  Geo  W 

1916 

Ma  gee,   J  F 

1909 

Magill,    Chas   I 

1917 

Major,  H  T 

1916 

Mangson,   Geo  L 

1919 

Manheim,  H  S 

1905 

Mann,  A  H 

1921 

Mann,   H  R 

1910 

Mann,  Ralph  H 

1921 

Mariner,   G  S 

1921 

Martin,   J  H 

1918 

Martin,   W   N 

1921 

Marshall,  John 

1920 

Mathews,   R  B 

1920 

Mayer,  Lloyd  0 

1920 

Medcraft,   R   C 

1894 

Mendell,   John  M 

1902 

Merrill,    R   H 

1919 

Merritt,   A   L 

1921 

Miller,  Chas  E 

1900 

Miller,  W  L 

1921 

Miller,    W   L  W 

1905 

Mills,   C  C 

1921 

Mills,   H  F 

1921 

Moe,  W  J 

1921 

Molony,   J  R 

1920 

Montandon,   R  W 

1920 

Morris,   C   C 

1921 

Morton,   Geo  L 

1919 

Mueh,  Walter  G 

1920 

Muller,    William 

1921 

Murphy,    Jos   A 

1905 

Murray,  F  E 

1920 

Myrick,    C    S 

1912 

McAllister,   A 

1921 

McAllister,  Archibld 

1921 

McCallum,  W  L 

1921 

McCarthy,   C  V 

1907 

McConnell,    A  C 

1912 

McCulloch,   R  L 

1918 

McGregor,  H  C 

1921 

McGuire,   H  P 

1921 

421  Pine  st  S  F 

502  Central  Bk  Bldg  L  A 

241  Sansome  st   S  F 
401  Sansome  st  S  F 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

242  Sansome  st   S  F 
451  California  st  S  F 
Willcox  Bldg  L  A 
1031  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
420  Montgomery  st  S  F 
408  Hoge  Bldg  Seattle 
341   Sansome  st   S  F 
Portland  Oregon 
9oAronson  Gale  Co  L  A 
201  Sansome  st   S  F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
401   California  st  S  F 
451   California  st  S  F 
100   Sansome  st   S  F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
369  Pine  st  S  F 
401   California  st  S  F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Butte  Montana 
219   Sansome  st   S  F 
201   Sansome  st   S  F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
221   Sansome  st  S  F 
Great  Falls  Montana 
333  Pine  st  S  F 
Los  Angeles  Cal 
Great  Falls  Montana 
401   Sansome  st   S  F 
401  Sansome  st   S  F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
219   Sansome  st  S  F 
401   Sansome  st   S  F 
444  California  st  S  F 

160   Sansome  st   S  F 
160    Sansome  st  S  F 
Billings   Montana 
244  Pine  st  S  F 
319  Van  Nuys  Bldg  L  A 
508  Grosse  Bldg  L  A 
444  California  st  S  F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 


Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 

Asst  Manager 
Head  Acctnt 
Special  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Asst  Gen'l  Agt 
Local  Agent 
Adjuster 
President 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Special  Agent 
Local  Agent 
Gen'l  Inspctr 
Special  Agent 
Yice-Pres 
InsImpRiskD 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Asst  Manager 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Sec'y 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Joint  Mgr 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Gen'l  Agt 
Branch  Mgr 
Mgr  Auto  Dpt 

Special  Agent 
Supt  Agencies 
MgrLossDept 
Chief  Acctnt 
State  Agent 
Mgr  City  Dept 
Special  Agent 

AsstGAAutoD 
Asst  Gen'l  Mgr 
Special  Agent 
Agency  Supt 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
SuptlmpRisks 
Supt  Fire  Loss 


Mullin,   Acton  &  McDonald 
New  Zealand  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

B.   Goodwin  Agency  Auto  Dept. 

Sun  Insurance  Co. 

B.   Goodwin  Agency 

Pacific  National  Fire  Insurance  Co 

Home  Insurance  Co.  of  Xew  York 

Peck  &  Hughes 

Pacific  Coast  Adjusting  Agency 

Manheim  &  Dibbern  Co. 

Crum  &  Forster 

Xew  Y^ork  Underwriters  Agency 

Miller,  Henley  &  Scott 

Royal  Insurance  Co. 

Continental    Insurance   Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

Home  Insurance  Co.  of  Xew  York 

Atlas   Assurance   Co.,    Ltd. 

Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

Continental  Insurance  Co. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance   Co. 

Aetna   Insurance   Co. 

Miller,  Henley  &  Scott 

Continental  Insurance  Co. 

Aetna   Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 

Auto  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Aetna   Insurance   Co. 

Sun  Insurance  Co. 

Sun  Insurance  Co. 

Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,   Ltd. 

Aetna   Insurance  Co. 

Sun  Insurance  Co. 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Commercial  L'nion  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Auto  Dept.,  California  Insurance  Co. 

E.  Brown  &  Sons 

North  British  &  Merc.  Ins.  Co. 

North  British  &  Merc.  Ins.  Co. 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

L.   &  L.   &  Globe  Ins.   Co.,   Ltd. 

Commercial  Union  Fire  In.  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Mclntyre,    Geo   L 
McKinley,    D    A 
McKinley,    L   M 
McPhee,   Chas  J 
McPherson,    S 

Nason,   H   W 
Nathan,    G 
Nauman,    H  A 
Naunton,   R  H 
Neuberger,  Wm  H 
Newhall,    A   M 
Newhall,   Geo  A 
Newlon,    Geo 
Nieman,    Chas 
Normand,    P    A 
Northup,    E    M 
Nourse,  Bayard  E 

O'Brien,  H  E 
O' Grady,  T  F 
Olsen,    Stanford 
Orlob,    Richard 
Osborn,   Harold  H 
Osborn,  R  W 
Owens,  P  Craig 

Paine,  Wyatt  M 
Parker,  D  A 
Partridge,    F   E 
Parrish,    Edwin 
Parry,  D  H 
Pearce,  E  R 
Pendrey,   Edwin 
Penfield,   A  J 
Penfield,   B   L 
Perry,  Fred  J 
Perry,  Geo  P 
Perry,    John 
Perry,  Percy  J 
Peterson,  Harry  W 
Pettis,  G  S 
Phipps,  Frank 
Pierce,   D  W 
Pinney,   M  E 
Poat,  Arthur 
Pohlmann,   G  W 
Porep,  W  P 


1918 
1921 
1917 
1919 


324   California  st  S  F 
Old  Nat  Bk  Bid  Spokane 
Box  209  Phoenix  Ariz 
Mohawk  Bldg  Spokane 


1920   Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 


1916 
1921 
1912 
1914 
1921 
1918 
1918 
1921 
1919 
1912 
1919 
1913 


Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
221   Sansome  st  S  F 
358  Pine  st  S  F 
330  California  st  S  F 
114  Sansome  st  S  F 
210  Battery  st  S  F 
210  Battery  st  S  F 
Helena  Montana 
237  Marsh- Strong  Bid  LA 
451  California  st  S  F 
Mohawk  Bldg  Spokane 
401  California  st  S  F 


1910  931  Title  Ins  Bldg  L  A 

1912 

1921  100  Sansome  st  S  F 

1921  Salt   Lake  City  Utah 

1921  244  Pine  St  S  F 

1892  244  Pine  st  S  F 

1918  Hoge  Bldg  Seattle 


1921 
1909 
1912 


Rialto  Bldg  Butte  Mont 
334  California  st  S  F 
Mohawk  Bldg  Spokane 


1900,  334  Pine  st  S  F 

1916  Hoge  Bldg  Seattle 

1914  401   Sansome  st  S  F 

1920  266  Bush  st  S  F 

1909  100  Sansome  st  S  F 

1910  369  Pine  st  S  F 
1908  Mer  Nat  Bk  Bldg  L  A 

1921  369   Pine  st   S  F 

1919  Seattle  Wash 

1912  900    3rd  Ave   Seattle 

1921  334  California  st   S  F 

1920  210   Battery  st  S  F 

1920  Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

1899  215  Van  Nuys  Bldg  L  A 

1919  334  Pine  st  S  F 

1921  Butte  Montana 

1920  451  California  st  S  F 
19071  666   Empire   Bldg   Seattle 


Secretary 
Special  Agent 
Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 

Mgr  City  Dept 
Special  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Mgr  City  Dept 
Special  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Gen'l  Agt 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 

Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Office  Mgr 
Gen'l  Agent 
Special  Agent 

Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Office  Mgr 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Agencies 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Office  Mgr 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Mgr  City  Dept 
Local  Agent 
Auto  Dept 
Special  Agent 
MgrAutoDept 
State  Agent 


Merchants  Fire  Assurance  Corp. 
Continental  Insurance  Co. 
Aetna  Insurance  Co. 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Continental  Insurance  Co. 

Continental   Insurance   Co. 

Aetna  Insurance   Co. 

Chapman  &  Nauman 

Northern  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

Marsh  &  McLennan 

H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 

Home   Insurance  Co. 

Conn.  &  Westchester  Fire   Ins.   Co. 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co!,  Ltd. 

Aetna   Insurance  Co. 

Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

Atlas  Assurance  Co.,   Ltd. 

North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 

North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 

Atlas  Assurance  Co.,   Ltd. 

Royal  &  Queen  Insurance  Co. 
New  Zealand  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

Niagara  Insurance 

London   &  Lane.   Insurance  Co. 

Sun  Insurance  Co. 

Crum  &  Forster 

Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Royal  &  Queen  Insurance  Co. 

Conn.  &  Westchester  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

New  Zealand  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 

Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co. 

Wheeler  Bros.  &  Pierce,   Inc. 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Marsh  &  McLennan 

Home  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 

Aetna  Insurance   Co. 
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TITLE 


COMPANY 


Potter,  E  G 
Potter,   W  W 
Powell,  Wade  H 
Price,  C  C 
Prickett,   J   H 
Prinsen,  John  A 


Quitzow,  Chas 
Quitzow,  V  H 

Ralston,  F  J 
Ramsey,  Hubert  C 
Randall,    Edward 
Randall,    H  W 
Randall,   T  B 
Reed,   James   S 
Reed,   W  J. 
Rennie,    Gordon 
Reynalds,  Ira  P 
Rhoads,  F  H 
Richards,    J  H 
Richmond,  G  T 
Riecker,  Eugene  P 
Roberts,    Elmore 
Robins,    F   C    H 
Robinson,    J    K 
Rodgers,  H   C 
Rohrback,  H  F 
Romaine,    Wm    Jr 
Root,   G  J 
Roth,    G   J 
Rountree,  R  H 
Rourke,   J  G 
Ryan,    Thomas 
Rupe,   C  M 

Santee,   William   J 
Schoeneman,    F    J 
Schwerin,    Clayton 
Schlingheyde,   C  E 
Scott,    H   H 
Scrimgeour,   D   B 
Seebeck,  Volney  B 
Selaya,    Thomas 
Selbach,    B   O 
Seeley,  C  M 
Shankland,   J  G 
Shaw,   R  S 


1910 
1911 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1920 


1908 
1904 

1921 
1921 
1920 
1910 
1921 
1898 
1921 
1918 
1919 
1916 
1901 
iyl5 
1919 
1921 
1898 
1921 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1915 
1914 
1904 
1920 
1920 
1918 

1921 
1908 
1919 
1920 
1915 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1913 
1920 
1910 
1919 


576  Sacramento  st  S  F 

576  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Modesto   Cal 

Box  432   Billings  Mont 

266  Bush  st  S  F 

22  Liedesdorff  st  S  F 


Hibernia  Bldg  L  A 
341   Sansome  st  S  F 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Helena  Montana 
401  California  st  S  F 
Portland    Oregon 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Sherlock   Bldg   Portland 
631   Nat  Bk  Bldg  L  A 
223   Sansome  st  S  F 
Willcox  Bldg  Potrland  Or 
219  Sansome  st  S  F 
22  Liedesdorff  st  S  F 
332  Pine  st  S  F 
Los  Angeles  Cal 
Hibernia  Bldg  L  A 
330   California  st   S  F 
Portland   Oregon 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
324  California  st  S  F 
202   Sansome  st  S  F 
301  California  st  S  F 
Portland   Oregon 
444  California  st  S  F 
201  Sansome  st  S  F 
401  California  st   S  F 
401  Mehlhorn  Bid  Seattle 

114  Sansome  st  S  F 
244  Pine  st  S  F 
401  California  st  S  F 
311.  California  st  S  F 
201  Sansome  st  S  F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Phoenix  Arizona 
108  Sansome  st  S  F 
140  Sansome  st   S  F 
416  Lewis  Bldg  Seattle 
Los  Angeles  Cal 


Gen'l  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Local  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Chief  Acctnt 
Special  Agent 

State  Agent 
Special  Agent 


SpAgtAutoD 
Special  Agent 
Auditor 
Special  Agent 
ActingMarSec 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Agencies 
Gen'l  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Auto  Dept 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Examiner 
Chief  Exam'r 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
MgrStatist'lD 
Special  Agent 

Engineer 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
President 
Ind  Adjuster 
Joint  Mgr 


E.  E.  Potter  &  Sons 
E.  E.  Potter  &  Sons 

Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

Crum  &  Forster 

Millers  National  Insurance  Co. 


Home  Insurance  Co. 

New  York  Underwriters  Agency 

Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Conn.  &  Westchester  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Crum  &  Forster 

Insurance  Co.   of  North  America 
Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Aetna  Insurance  Co. 
Millers  National  Insurance  Co. 
London  &  Lancashire  Insurance  Co 
Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,   Ltd. 
Home  Insurance  Co. 
Northern  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,   Ltd. 
Merchants  Fire  Assurance  Co 
Edward  Brown  &  Sons 
Balfour,   Guthrie  &  Co. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 
L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Royal  &  Queen  Insurance  Co. 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

Marsh  &  McLennan 

North  British  &  Merc.  Ins.  Co. 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

Miller,   Henley  &   Scott 
Continental  Insurance  Co. 
Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 
Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 

Seeley  &  Co. 

Norwich  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd. 


Ltd 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


Shearman,   B   R 
Sheldon,  Raymond  R 
Shepherd,    John    S 
Sherman,    H   D 
Sherrard,    McKee 
Sherrard,   Robert 
Sifford,   B  A 
Simmen,    Samuel 
Simpson,    H   L 
Sinclair,   R  D 
Smith,   B   B 
Smith,    Geo   O 
Smith,   J  Val 
Spaulding,    M    E 
Spear,   C   L 
Speyer,   Walter   M 
Stahl,  F  A 
Staniford,    Geo    F 
Stephens,    L   P 
Stewart,    D    L 
Stewart,   Neil 
Stich,  R  G 
St.  John,  Paul 
Stockton,  Herb  V 
Stobener,  W  J 
Stone,   Chas   R 
Stone,   F   E 
Sullivan,   C  J 
Suydam,  J  S 
Swan,  Geo  W 
Swearingen,   Ray  E 
Swendell,   H  C 
Swift,    Chester   A 

Tebben,   Fred 
Templin,   Chas  H 
Terhune,   L  P 
Thompson,   C   R 
Thompson,   E   R 
Thompson,  Harry  F 
Thompson,   H   L 
Thomson,  M  H 
Thornton,   A  C 
Thornton,    A  W 
Thornton,    Ralph   P 
Tickner,   Henry   B 
Ticknor,  W  H 
Tiedeman,    T    J    A 


1918 
1921 
1918 
1916 
1906 
1920 
1910 
1912 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1910 
1920 
1907 
1917 
1893 
1914 
1910 
1921 
1906 
1909 
1918 
1913 
1921 
1921 
1913 
1914 
1920 
1915 
1910 
1921 
1917 
1910 

1913 
1920 
1913 
1895 
1910 
1920 
1919 
1899 
1898 
1894 
1914 
1909 
1914 
1894 


244   Pine  st   S  F 

Grand  Av  San  Rafael  Cal 

926    Chapman    Bldg   L  A 

330  California  st  S  F 

223   Sansome  st  S  F 

223   Sansome  st  S  F 

550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

108   Sansome  st  S  F 

369  Pine  st  S  F 

201   Sansome  st   S  F 

Fresno  California 

332  Pine  st  S  F 

401  California  st  S  F 

401   California   st    S    F 

Salt  Lake  City  Utah 

334  California  st  S  F 

230   Sansome  st  S  F 

204  Pine  st  S  F 

436  Cit  Nat  Bk  Bldg  L  A 

Box  403    Sacramento  Cal 

Portland  Ore 

303  Haas  Bldg  L  A 

401  California  st  S  F 

550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Spokane,   Wash 

603  Balfour  Bldg  S  F 

374  Pine  st  S  F 

451  California  st  S  F 

902-07  Hibernia  Bid  L  A 

269  Colman   Bldg   Seattle 

Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Los  Angeles  Cal 

401  California  st  S  F 

1031  NW  Bk  Bid,  Seattle 

Mehlhorn   Bldg  Seattle 

362  Pine  st  S  F 

401  California  st  S  F 

401  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sacramento    Cal 

451  California  st  S  F 

374  Pine  st  S  F 

Clunie  Bldg  S  F 

369  Pine  st  S  F 

369  Pine  st  S  F 

401  California  st  S  F 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Pine  &  Liedesdorff  sts  SF 


Inspector 
Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Sec'y 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Office  Supt 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
AdjstrAutoD 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Asst  Gen'l  Agt 
Special  Agent 
AgtAutoDept 
Special  Agent 
SpecRiskEng 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 

Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Gen'l  Agt 
Gen'l  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Gen'l  Agt 
Ins  Agent 
Manager 
Mgr  Auto  Dpt 
Special  Agent 
Specifvl  Agent 
Secretary 


North  British  &  Merc.  Ins.  Co. 
Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Northern  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 
Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 
California  Insurance  Co. 
Selbach  &  Deans  Agency 
Conn.  &  Westchester  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 
Aetna  Insurance  Co. 
London  &  Lane.  Insurance  Co. 
Fireman's  Fund   Insurance   Co. 
Fireman's  Fund   Insurance  Co. 
Springfield  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co. 
New  Zealand  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
A.  T.  Gailey  Agency 
Fire  Association  of   Philadelphia 
Conn.  &  Westchester  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Royal  &  Queen  Insurance  Co. 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 
Springfield  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co. 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
California  Insurance  Co. 
Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

Willard  O.  Wayman  Agency 
Home  Insurance  Co. 
Home  Ins.   Co.   of  N.   Y. 
Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd 
Continental  Insurance  Co. 

A.  T.  Bailey  Agency 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

B.  Goodwin  Agency 
Miller,  Henley  &  Scott 
Fred  S.  James  &  Co. 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
Sun  Insurance  Co. 
Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 
Home  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 
Willard  O.  Wayman  Agency 

London  Assurance  Corporation 
London  Assurance  Corporation 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
Royal  &  Queen  Insurance  Co. 
Pacific   Autowriters   Conference 
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Tobin,   Major  C   M 

1921 

Tomlinson,    Percy 

1910 

Torrey,   F  S 

1919 

Townsend,    Geo   E 

1912 

Tracy,  Walter  E 

1921 

Trowbridge,    C    C 

1914 

Troy,  Martin  J 

1919 

Tubbs,    Leslie 

1921 

Turner,   C  0 

1920 

Tyson,    Geo  H 

1888 

Urmston,  J  K 

1904 

Van  Valkenburg,   C 

1906 

Varse,   H  L 

1920 

Vaughan,    R    C 

1921 

Vincent,  F  0 

1921 

Von  Tagen,   C  W 

1911 

Wagenet,    H   W 

1918 

Waggaman,    J    L 

1911 

Walden,    J   D 

1898 

Wallace,   A   G 

1921 

Wallace,    J  H 

1921 

Wallace,  W  L 

1913 

Ward,   Geo  M 

1914 

Warner,  J  W 

1907 

Waters,    J    X 

1889 

Watson,    Irving    S 

1908 

Watson,    Kenneth 

1904 

Watt,  Rolla  V 

1888 

Wayman,   W  0 

1898 

Webber,   A   E 

1913 

Weeks,   E   E 

1920 

Weinmann,  Philip  R 

1909 

Wendler,   Chas  A 

1904 

Wentworth,    C    D 

1920 

West,   G  L 

1919 

Westlake,    W   B 

1908 

Whelan,   John  L 

1919 

Whelan,    Weldon   D 

1900 

White,   Frank  G 

1893 

White,  Frank  W 

1921 

Whitmore,  R   S 

1919 

Whitney,   Geo  H 

1919 

Wickler,    J   C 

1918 

Wieland,    C  F 

1920 

Wilkie,    Andrew 

1909 

San  Diego  California 
219   Sansome  st  S  F 
NW  Bk  Bldg  Portland  Or 
401  California  st  S  F 
Salt  Lake  City  Utah 
334  Pine  st  S  F 
Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
210    Battery   st   S   F 
201  Johnson  Bldg  L  A 
210   Sansome  st  S  F 

1032  Mer  Nat  Bk  Bid  LA 

Story  Bldg  Los  Angeles 

Portland   Oregon 

Ins  Ex  Bid  S  F 

Lewis  Bldg  Portland  Ore 

369  Pine  st  S  F 

451   California  st  S  F 
Mohawk  Bldg  Spokane 
201   Sansome  st  S  F 
Cooper  Bldg  Portland  Or 
Great  Falls  Montana 
Cit  Nat  Bk  Bldg   L  A 
244  Pine  st  S  F 
430  California  st   S  F 
401  Sansome  st   S  F 
603  Gas  Co  Bldg  Portland 
132   Sansome  st  S  F 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 
374  Pine  st  S  F 
410  California  st  S  F 
Fresno  California 
369   Pine   st   S  F 
Mehlhorn  Bldg  Seattle 
Spokane  Wash 
222    Sansome  st  S  F 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 
241   Sansome  st  S  F 
520  Byrne  Bldg  L  A 
401   California  st  S  F 
451  California  st  S  F 
Los  Angeles  Cal 
334  California  st  S  F 
241  Pine  st  S  F 
703  Market  st  S  F 
Clunie  Bldg  S  F 


Special  Agent 
Adjuster 
Agency  Supt 
Chf  Undwrtr 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 

Special  Agent 

Special  Agent 
Local  Agent 
Office  Mgr 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 

Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Agencies 
Asst  Gen'l  Agt 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Gen'l  Agent 
Manager 
Manager 
Counterman 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
special  Agent 
Assistant 
Marine  Undw 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
A.sst  Sec'y 
3p  Agt  Auto  D 
Mgr  Auto  Dpt 
Special  Agent 
Vsso  Manager 
Adj  &  Eng'r 
Ind  Adjuster 


Ltd. 


Commercial   Union  Assur.    Co 
Aetna   Fire  Insurance   Co. 
E.  E.   Potter  &  Sons 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
Continental   Insurance   Co. 
Niagara    Fire    Insurance    Co. 
Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.,  Ltd. 
H.   M.   Newhall  &  Co. 
Marsh   &   McLennan 
Geo.   H.  Tyson  Agency 

Royal   &    Queen   Insurance   Co. 


E.   Brown   &   Sons 

Continental   Insurance   Co. 
Edward  Brown   &    Sons 
Conn.   &  Westchester  Fire  Ins. 


Co. 


Home  Insurance   Co.   of   New  York 

Marsh   &   McLennan 

Royal    &    Queen   Insurance   Co. 

Edward  Brown  &  Sons 

Niagara   Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.    Soc,    Ltd. 

North  British  &  Merc.   Ins.   Co. 

Sun  Insurance  Co. 

Geo.   H.   Tyson   Agency 

Watson  &  Taylor 

Roval  &   Queen  Insurance  Co. 

Willard  O.  Wayman  Agency 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

London   Assurance   Corporation 
Edward   Brown    &   Sons 
Washington   Surv.  &  Rating  Bureau 
Phoenix   Assurance   Co.,   Ltd. 
Edward  Brown  &   Sons 
B.  Goodwin  Agency 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
Home  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co. 
Home  Insurance  Co.   of  New  York 
New   Zealand  Insurance  Co.,   Ltd. 
National  Union   Fire   Insurance   Co. 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


Williams,   E   W 
Williams,    Milton 
Williams,    T  H 
Wills,    B    G 
Winterburn,    N   I 
Withers,  Wm  K 
Wood,   L  H 
Woodward,    W 
Wright,  A  C 
Wright,   C   C 

Yates,  J  P 
Yocum,   G  A 
Young,   E   J 
Young,    Frank   H 
Young  Lawrence  C 
Young,    Walter  D 
Young,   Walter  H 

Zwick,   W   F 


1920 
1921 
1894 
1918 
1921 
1913 
1921 
1920 
1909 
1918 

1912 
1914 
1905 
1908 
1921 
1913 
1907 

1906 


266  Bush  st  S  F 

223   Sansome  st  S  F 

Ttle&Trust  Bldg  Portland 

401   California  st   S  F 

204  Pine  st  S  F 

1031  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Hibernia  Bldg  L  A 

Ins  Ex  Bldg,  S  F 

Los  Angeles  Cal 

401  California  st  S  F 

Los  Angeles  Cal 
114   Sansome  st  S  F 
Seattle  Wash 
225  Pine  st  S  F 
Salt  Lake  City  Utah 
Sacramento  Cal 
Van  Nuys  Bldg  L  A 

PO  Box  422  Seattle  Wash 


Mgr  Loss  Dpt 
Special  Agent 
President 
Supt  Auto  D 
City  Mgr 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Agents 
SpAgtAutoD 
Asst  Sec'y 

Agency  Supt 
Chief  Examr 
Agency  Supt 
Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Fire  Dpt 

Sp  Agt  &  Adj 


Crum  &  Forster 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 
Pacific  States  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 
Fire  Association  of   Philadelphia 
Pacific  Coast  Adjusting  Bureau 
Home  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co. 
Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Fire  &  Mar.  Underwriters 
Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Co. 

London  &  Lane.  Insurance  Co. 
Marsh  &  McLennan 
North  British  &  Merc.   Ins.  Co. 
Springfield  Fire  &   Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Automobile  Ins.  Co.  of  Hartford 

St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co. 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS. 


Aetna  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Cole,  O.   S. 
Heissner,   G.  H. 
Hilton,  H. 
Hoge,   E.  E. 
Hohenschild,    R.   H. 
Joakimson,   F.   E. 
Johnson,    R. 
Marshall,    C. 
McMahon,   W. 
Metlar,   E.  T. 
Muldowney,  W.  L. 
Rankin,  M. 
Ross,   C.  E. 
Small,    L. 
Stenroos,  G.  A. 
Unsworth,   A.    G. 
Waity,    W.   H. 
Wiebalk,  W.  P. 
Wickstrom,   A.   D. 

Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Brooks,    E. 
Hagedorn,   M. 
Kemp,  W. 
McCallan,   G.  W. 

Board  of  Brokers 

Mund,  Leo 

Board  of  Underwriters 
Charles,   E.  H. 

Edward  Brown  &  Sons 
Alstrand,   A.   C. 
Bradbury,    T.   B. 
Demmer,  J.   M. 
Frees,   R.   P. 
Hotter,   W.   M. 
Mason,    V.   W. 
Merkle,   H. 
Parks,    C.   A. 
Patterson,   E. 
Pierson,   W.  M. 
Perry,   J.  A. 
Riordan,    J.    A. 
Samuelson,  A.  J. 
Schulz,    B. 
Stott,   W. 


Wallace,  A.  G. 
Woods,  E. 

California  Insurance  Co. 
Beament,   Thomas 
Caughey,   Arthur 
Peterson,  Alfred 
Romer,    Paul 
Stockton,   Herbert 

J.  B.   F.   Davis  &  Sons 
Butler,  R.  H. 
Dewitt,   E. 

Commercial  Union 
Bertolani,   J.   R. 

Continental  Insurance  Co. 
Detrick,   C.  V. 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Antique,  W. 
Butler,    S.   H. 
Connitt,    C.   A. 
Davies,   C.  H. 
Dee,    A.    D. 
Donahoe,   F.   L. 
Ebert,  A.  B. 
Gosbey,   H. 
Gregory,   L.   S. 
Grannatt,  H.    S. 
Hoffacker,  E. 
Koch,   E.  N. 
Medcraft,   W. 
Muenter,   A. 
Pruett,  E.  J. 
Sankey  Jr.,  C.  A. 
Sassus,  A.  E. 
Schlessinger,   B.   R. 
Smith,  K.  C. 
Spann,   M.   C. 
Stackpole,   F.  B. 
Spurrier,  H.  A. 
Wiggs,    J.   A. 
Wilson,  W.   G. 
Young,   R.   E. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co 
Craig,  H.  C. 
Kispert,   Charles 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBEKS 
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McDonald,   Edwin 
Mund,   M. 
Stevenson,  J.  M. 
Strandberg,  D.  V. 

Home  Insurance  Co. 
Farrell,  N. 
Haugner,  J.  R. 
Horst,   G. 
Morrison,  W.  H. 
Valentine,    A. 

Insurance  Co.   of  North  America 
Conway,  M.  G. 
Hall,  C.  R. 
Luce,  R.  B. 
Rattray,  W. 
Tindell,   F.   L. 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Allemann,   R.   C. 
Beedy,  J.  C. 
Callahan,  R.  W. 
Dearmin,  R.  J. 
De  Jung,  C. 
Deck,  A.  G. 
Marchand,   F.    E. 
Morton,    C.    N. 
Perkins,   S.  H. 
Rich,  F.   K. 
Tweedie,    C.    J. 
White,   W.   H. 

J.  F.  Magee 
Eitchel,   Chas.  W. 
Kroeger,   Fred   E. 
Trewartha,  Wm.   D. 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Agency 
Brandt,    G. 
Brennan,  J. 
Campbell,   R. 
Gary,  R. 

Coubrough,   W.  M. 
Murphy,   W.    D. 
Neuberger,  W.  H. 
Ratto,    L. 
Reed,    W.    M. 

Merchants   Fire    Association 
Colescott,  J.  S. 


H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 
Acheson,   J. 
Bott,  M. 
Newhall,  W.  H. 

New  York  Underwriters 

Craig,   Alex 
Benkie,  G.   P. 
Lonirgan,    J.   A. 

New  Zealand 
Jogren,   M.   S. 
Wahlberg,   H. 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Barthell,  N.  F. 
Feneron,  W.  J. 
Hodge,   L.   C. 
McGaffigan,   Geo. 
McMaster,   C.  F. 
Oehlmann,   W.  H. 
Ruppel,   F.   A. 
Schilling,   G.  H. 
Short,  R. 
Uster,    P.   J. 
Wall,   L.   B. 
Watson,  W.  H. 

Northern  Assurance  Co.,   Ltd. 
Lucasson,   J.   A. 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.   Co.,  Ltd. 
Brown,   H.   C. 
Drolette,  E. 
Fisher,  C.  H. 
Holzkamp,   E. 
Pratt,  C. 

Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 
Doasson,  A. 
Hackett,  A. 
Harrison,   B. 
Jones,  C. 
Winterburn,  N.  I. 

E.  E.  Potter  &  Sons 

Hopps,    S.   B. 
Jarret,   M. 
Suran,   M.  A. 
Nelson,  W.  H. 
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Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins. 
Dougherty,  C.  W. 
Gibson,  A.  A. 
Jones,  E.  W. 


Selbach  &  Deans 


Brainard,  L.  N. 
Jarnagin,  L.  D. 
Nasi,  E.  C. 

Miser,  R.  D. 
Phelps,   C.   E. 
Rails,   E.  A. 


Co.  Seeley  &  Co. 

Goff,  R.  J. 
Cochran,   H. 
O'Lague,  R. 

Standard  Forms  Bureau 
Peacock,   F. 

Sun  insurance  Office 
Durden,    L.   H. 
Mallon,   J.   B. 
Moses,  B. 
Prole,  D. 
Snook,    P.   E. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


Bacon,  E  H 
Bangs,   Franklin 
Brush,  R  G 
Butler,    Geo   E 
Carey,   James  A 
Chard,    Thos    S 
Christensen,    Chas 
Clarke,    Fred    G 
Coogan,   T  C 
Day,    Lloyd    S 
Dickson,  Robt 
Done,    Willard 
Drew,    Cyrus   K 
Driffield,    Carus 
Dutton,    Wm   J 
Du   Val,   W.    S. 
Fabi,  R  P 
Foster,  W  L 
Froiseth,    Bernard 
Granger,    H    T 
Grant,    Tom   C 
Gurrey,    Alfred    R 
Jacoby,  Franz 
Johnston,    J   C 
Haven,    Chas   D 
Herold,    R  Jr 
Hitchcock,    C    I 
Keene,    Walter    F 
Laton,   Chas   A 
Lum,   C    H 
Magill,    R    H 
Maloney,    A   A 
Marshall,    John   Jr 
McCune,    James   N 
McElroy,  L.  F 
McKenzie,    Lee 
Merrill,    Wm    H 
Miles,  D  E 
Moffitt,   James   P 
Mohrhardt,   E   F 
Morrow,   J  H 
Moss,  Reginald  G 
Mullins,    C   F 
Neal,    Robt  W 


1 1909 
1916 
1916 
1908 
1897 
1898 
1918 
1921 
1912 
1920 
1898 
1915 
1908 
1914 
1882 
1903 
1893 
1912 
1920 
1912 
1908 
1908 
1915 
1919 
1912 
1909 
1909 
1912 
1902 
1921 
1916 
1921 
1903 
1912 
1920 
1904 
1912 
1916 
1918 
1897 
1915 
1920 
1909 
1897 


417  Montgomery  st  S  F 

401    California   st   S  F 

Hollywood  L  A  Co  Cal 

Ross    California 

311  California  st  S  F 

Brookline   Mass 

San  Rafael  Calif 

Seattle 

904  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Denver  Colo 

32    South  st   Baltimore 

311    Security  Bldg   L   A 

G  &  E  Bldg  Denver  Colo 

3201    Benvene   A    Berkly 

401   California  st  S  F 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

St  Helena  Calif 

Crown  B  Vanvouver  B  C 

Boston    Block    Honolulu 

Coleman   Bldg  Seattle 

2684  Union  st  S  F 

Boston    Bldg   Honolulu 

Oakland   Calif 

Piedmont  Calif 

San  Jose  Calif 

Russ   Bldg  S  F 

Louisville  Ky 

Coleman   Bldg    Seattle 

45   Kearny  st  S  F 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

916  Broadway,   Oakland 

Kansas  City 

401   California   st    S   F 

Sherlock   Bldg    Portland 

340  Sansome  st  S  F 

459  Coleman  B  Seattle 

207  Ohio  st   Chicago 

1132  Broadway  N  Y 

Lumb    Ex   Bldg   Portland 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

631   Hellman  Bldg  Los  A 

340   Sansome  st   S  F 

San   Francisco 

417  Montgomery  st  S  F 


"Coast  Review" 


"The  Adjuster" 


Attorney 
Attorney 
Rocky  Mountain  Underwriters   Assn. 


;J  [I! 


"Insurance  Report" 

:  '"    i\ 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co.,   S.  F. 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Mainland    Fire   Underwriters 
Hawaii  Rating  Bu.  B.  &  B.  F.  U. 
Attorney 


"Altenheim" 


"Insurance  Field" 

Financial    Agent 

Asst.   Gen'l   Mgr,   Nat.  Board   Underwriters 

Home  Insurance  Co. 

Fireman's   Fund  Ins.   Co. 
Und.  Rating  Bureau 

Washington  Surv.  &  Rating  Bureau 
Underwriters  Laboratory 


Sec.   Board  Fire  Underwriters 
"Underwriters'  Report" 
"Pacific    Underwriter" 
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NAME 


YR. 


ADDRESS 


Noble,   John   L 
Palache,    Whitney 
River,  John  C 
Robertson,    Geo    N 
Staniford,    F    C 
Ross,    Andrew 
Schiveley,   J  H 
Simonton,   L  H 
Stevens,   Jay  W 
Stillman,     Alfred 
Stone,   J   C 
Thompson,    E   L 
Thornton,   H  A 
Weinmann,    Louis 
Williams,    S    G 
Wyper,    James 


1914 
1915 
1909 
1905 
1921 
1912 
1917 
1920 
1918 
1902 
1904 
1900 
1915 
1890 
1904 
1915 


301  H-B   B  Victoria  B  C 
New   York  City 
340  Sansome  st  S  F 
914  Mer  Ex  Bldg   S  F 
Los  Gatos 
Vancouver  B  C 
Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
Denver  Colo 
Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
University   Club  S  F 
914  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 
C  of  C  Bldg  Portland 
201  Sansome  st  S  F 
Alameda   Calif 
Symes  Bldg  Denver  Colo 
Hartford  Conn 


Vancouver  Island  Fire  Association 
U.   S.  Mgr.  Com.  Union  Assn.  Co. 
"Underwriters'   Report" 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 


Nat.  Board  Fire  Underwriters 
Rocky   Mountain   Und.   Assn. 
Nat.  Board  Fire  Und. 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 


Attorney 

Vice  Pres.  Hartford  Fire  Ins.   Co. 


DECEASED  MEMBERS 
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Agard,    J.    J. 
Alverson,  W.  W. 
Anderson,  J.  McC. 
Argall,  F.  G. 
Ashton,    Geo.   F. 
Bagley,    W.    H. 
Barnett,   B.   N. 
Balzer,    Henry 
Bailey,    James   D. 
Belden,   H.   K. 
Berdan,  W.   S. 
Bigelow,   H.   H. 
Boardman,    Geo.    C. 
Boyce,   J.  A. 
Boyd,    H.    C. 
Bradford,   J.  D. 
Bryant,   A.  J. 
Brumsey,    J.    A. 
Brown,   Edward 
Broderick,   W.   J. 
Bromwell,  L.  L. 
Burger,  C.  H. 
Callingham,  W.  J. 
Carey,   Howard  F. 
Carpenter,   E.  W. 
Chalmers,   W.   L. 
Clark,  Z.  P. 
Cofran,   J.   W.  G. 
Curtis,   J.   F.   D. 
Dohrmann,    C.   W. 
Donnell,    S.   M. 
Dornin,   Geo.  D. 
Dibbern,    J.    H. 
Dick,   B.   C. 
Duffy,   Thos.  J. 
Ecklin,   Chas.   E. 
Edwards,   J.   G. 
Farnfield,   C.  P. 
Farnsworth,   E.   P. 
Faymonville,    Bernard 
Flack,  E.  B. 
Flint,   A.   P. 
Fogarty,   J.  T. 
Folger,   Clinton 
Friend,  Roger  B. 
Francis,    Guy 
Frank,   William 
Garniss,  Jas.  R. 


DECEASED  MEMBERS. 

Gordon,    H.   F. 
Grant,   Geo.  F. 
Grim,   A.   R. 
Gunn,   John  W. 
Gunnison,    A.   R. 
Hamilton,   J.   K. 
Haven,   Frederick  L. 
Hanscom,   W.   W. 
Heath,   Wm.   R. 
Henry,   Paul  M. 
Hill,   Chas.   B. 
Hill,   W.  H. 
Hine,    C.   C. 
Holmes,   W.   H. 
Hopkins,    C.    T. 
Hopkins,  W.  B. 
Houghton,  J.  F. 
Hunt,    S.   O. 
Ives.    S.  D. 
James,   N.  T. 
Quick,   James  R. 
Kenney,  J.  J. 
Kinne,    C.    Mason 
Koempel,  H.  C. 
Lamping,  L.  F. 
Landers,  Wm.  J. 
Lavery,  J.  G. 
Lee,    Bruce   B. 
Lowe,  B.  F.  ' 
Low,   Geo.   P. 
Low,   H.   L. 
Lowden,   W.  H. 
Lord,   Leslie 
Macdonald,    Wm. 
Magill,   Arthur  E. 
Main,   Geo.  C. 
Manheim,    Isaac 
Mann,   H.  R. 
Marsh,   Richard  T. 
Mayer,   F.  J.  Alex 
McHenry,  C.  B. 
McElhone,  F.  H. 
McKowen,   J.   H. 
McVean,  D.  M. 
Meade,  Calvert 
Mesick,  S.  P. 
Morrison,   E.   C. 
Mitchell,   T.  A. 


Naunton,    R.    H. 
Nelson,  Noah  L. 
Nichols,    C.   M. 
Niles,  Edward 
Outcalt,  Peter 
Parkhurst,  H.  E. 
Page,   H.  R. 
Porter,   F.   H. 
Potter,   E.   E. 
Raymond.   Walter   H. 
Rogers,    L.   B. 
Rohrer,  C.  W. 
Sanderson,    A.    G. 
Scharf,   Earl  M. 
Scott,  Chas.  O. 
Sewell,   Amos   F. 
Seaton,    L.    M. 
Sexton,   Wm. 
Sinclair,   A.   P. 
Smedberg,  W.  R. 
Smith,   A.   D. 
Smith,    H.   Brownson 
Smith,    Henry 
Snow,   H.   W. 
Snyder,   A.   A. 
Spencer,   Geo.  W. 
Spears,  Jacob  V. 
Spencer,  D.  A. 
Staples,  D.  J. 
Staples,   J.  W. 
Strader,   J.    E. 
Stover,   Fred  R. 
Stoddart,    W.   J. 
Story,    Chas.   R. 
Stoy,  Sam  B. 
Swett,    Frank  H. 
Taffinder,  W.  G. 
Thomas,  W.  P. 
Thomas,    John    O. 
Touchard,    Gustave 
Ward,   Chas.   H. 
Webber,  J.  F.  R. 
Wetzlar,   A.   J. 
Wheeler,  Dalton 
Wilson,  D.  B. 
Wilson,   John   Scott 
Winne,   Peter 
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San  Francisco  Addresses  of  the  Officers 

of  the 

Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 
For  the  Year  1921 


Wm.  Deans,  President 108  Sansome  St. 

L.  H.  Earle,  Vice-President 438  California  St. 

J.  Hunter  Harrison,  Secretary-Treasurer 343  Sansome  St. 

J.  P.  Moore,  Ass't  Sec'y  and  Librarian 912  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg. 

Herbert  Folger,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 210  Sansome  St. 

L.  H.  Earle,  Chairman  Library  Committee 438  California  St. 

A.  C.  Thornton,  Editor  Knapsack 519  California  St. 

Association  Library  Eoom 912  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg. 


Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 


OFFICEKS  FOR  1921 

PRESIDENT Wm.  Deans 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  H.  Earle 

SECRETARY  and  TREASURER J.  Hunter  Harrison 

ASS'T  SECRETARY  and  LIBRARIAN J.  P.  Moore 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Herbert  Folger  Frank  L.  Emerick  Wm.  Deans 

T.  J.  A.  Tiedermax  Arthur  Brown 

L.  H.  Earle  and  J.  Hunter  Harrison 
Ex-Officio  Members 

LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 

Herbert  Folger  Elliott  Potter 

L.  H.  Earle,  Chairman  L.  D.  Durdex 

DINNER  COMMITTEE 

F.  M.  Branch  H.  P.  Blanchard 

CALIFORNIA  KNAPSACK 
A.  C.  Thornton  Editor 
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